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ABSTRACT 

This comprehensive evaluation report is based on site 
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Additional chapters discuss library outreach,, the legal framework for 
prison libraries, general comments and recommendations on the law 
libraries, Reflections on corrections theories, and the Illinois 
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for future research and a selected bibliography are provided. 
Appendices include the interview forms used, a summary of inmates 1 
responses to interview questions, a 'summary o.f responses to thfc 
correctional library survey , a comparative analysis of holdings of" 
law libraries in Illinois Correctional Centers in 1982, and a 
proposed photocopy policy (1981). ( LMM) 
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PREFACE • * * , . " . 

The Library Research Center at the University of Illinois was given 
a contract by the Illinois State Library in 1981" to Evaluate the unique 
pattern *of library services to prisons in Illinois,, aafcl to discuss any 
problems which might be found* Most of the concerns this evaluation 
addressed occur in, prison libraries in all of the states. Problems in 
funding, collection development, access; legal libraries, staffing, and 
many other areas are common to institutional library services and, do not 
reflect on the particular pattern of. service for which Illinois is' well 
known. Service provided' through the regional % library systems does, of 
course, have its own singular .problems — primarily those of dual super- 
' vision and of communications — and these will be discussed in depth. The 
other difficulties, which are also addressed, cannot be attributed to 
the Illinois philosophy of service* As ajnatter of fact, other approaches* 
yield their own problems which will be mentioned only far comparative 
purposes. % , 

* A second general remark about our purposes seems necessary* (Librar- 
ians in the correctional centers expressed great interest in seeing a 
"report card" on their Work, an institution-specific evaluation. Unfortu- 
nately, that was not within the purview of * this study. At the JHovemtfer 10, 
198.1 meeting of the advisory committee, "there T*as general agreement that 
the objective of the /study should be to evaluate the pattern M it has 

""dev«toped, including a , description of *its strengths and weakdfsses , the> ' 
identification of problem areas with relevant recommer^atior|6^ and ,a mea- 
sure of the value c/f the library service to the residents. 11 J'l hope that 
the general state /evaluation will be helpful to the indivitj&al institutions 
however, as it is/ their successes and failures which forajjpte basis of tjie 
report, and many /specif ic eKamples are used throughout. The recommendar 
tions at the state and system levete will, of course,, impact on the indi- 
vidual libraries', and I am hopefiUr that such effects w ijpt be beneficial. 
Because the law libraries are under close scrutiny by tne courts, and 
because their relatively small size allowed it, an evaluation of each l&w 
library was written by Puckett. # A copy has t been sent to the warden, ( . 

^J4£rarianTind system director in each case, and com$Tete sets have b^sn' 

submitted to. the ISL and DOC. . - , * 

« 

All of the areas discussed in this report are interrelated., The table 
of contents, lists 'the specific topics cove rfed. , It is necessary, howevei^ 
to^ read the entire report to understand the recommendations and the rela- 
tionships among the components of ' the' evaluation. The "see" references 
should be helpjtul in this regard.* . * 



Working in a county correctional .facility in' Illinois -in the early 
1970s, I participated in the debate about system-provided library ser- , 
vices to state institutions* At that time, the program wfs stft.1 fresh 
and well- funded; librarians afcid correctional administrators alike were t 
enthusiast^' and optimistic* "it is with a great nJixture-of feelings that 
I present this report on the curtent state of .library -services- in, * 
Illinois stat§ prisons* 



Rhe£ Rubin 
March 7, 1983 



CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 

- ' Section^ l v Historical Overview 

During* the 1960s, library services to state correctional institutions , 
were nearly non-existent, Ponated books in the chapel or curriculum-rSupport 
books in the classroom were-4the only approximation^ of libraries for most 
prisoners. When the Library ^Services and Construction Act (LSCA) wa$ 
amended in 1965, appropriating funds for library', services to' institutional- 
ized people, the Illinois State Library appointed an LSCA Advisory Subcom- 
mittee oi> ^Institutional Library Services. On its recommendation, the ISL 
commissioned Social Educational Research & Development, Inc. (SERD) to do a 
-study of all institutional libraries in the state; a summary of its report 
was published in 1970 by the 'American Library Association. ^ * In response 
to the report, the newly-formed Illinois Department of Corrections hired 'a 
Chief of Library Services, Ldtiise LeTendre. Soon thereafter, in April 19 7 1\ 
the Illinois State Library hired its first Consultant for Institutionalized * 
Services, Robert Ensley. J s 

Although the SERD report had recommended that each state department 
(e.g., Department of Corrections, and Department of Mental Health) establish 
a centrally administered program of library service to all its institutions, 
L^I^jidte proposed tfo DOC Director Peter Beftsiftgef that the Illinois State * 
LjAyary be responsible for library ^services in the prisons. N In her study 
orrhe matter, she had been impressed by the library program in Washington* 
where the Washington State Library contracted with local public libraries 
to provide library services in state institutions. (This pattern was dis- 
continued in 1977 when library service directly from the Washington State, 
Library to institutions was 'initiated. ) "•..all library service should* 
come fx§m outside rather* than within the correctional community. The 
reasons for the decision* to seek inclusion with total library .service in 
the state are myriad; the least of them being the possibility that it is 
more economical. LeTendre f s report, with which Ensley concurred, was 
approved by both ISL Director Alphonse Trezza ,and DOC Director Peter 
Bensinger. * t 

* ;0n September 20, 1971, Bensinger wrote Trezza: "I have concluded that 
library services can be provided to our* residents 1 * and staff most effective- 
ly from without, 4 rather than frcto .within the department. The means by 
which we feel this can most effectively be accomplished is to request legis- 
lative funding for institutional library services be appropriated to the 
State Library, which will, AvC turn, contract with the appropriate ^l^rary 
systems in the state to provide service to institutions* We envision this 
service as including both materials and personnel, and will join iiv sponsor- 
ing^ppropriate legislation and requests for funding as per the recommenda- 
tion* of your consultant staff with the consultation of the department's 
Chief of Library Services." It was not until five years later that the 
official Joint Statement would be mutually sighed by the two departments, 
but Behsinger's letter describes the course Illinois was to take. It should 
be noted that each department felt that it had something ta gain by this 
arrangement. The DOC would have one less headache and better library ser- 
vices; the State Library would have another line in its budget from the 
legislature, another use of its model^ regional library systems, and a 
larger service program. * 



iMeanwhile, in 1970 the Starved Rock Library System had received a grant 
of federal funds to provide library service in- two juvenile facilities. 
This was considered a pilot project and was deemed successful. Until a 
general revenue appropriation could be secure.d, the State Library agreed to 
use a large portion o*f its LSCA funds, and the Department of Corrections 
agreed to use its Illinois Law Enforcement Commission (ILEC) monies. The 
State Library was to a<Jjainister the program with advice from the DOC's 
Chief of Library Services. In February 1972 r Bur Oak Library System initi- 
ated library services under this plan to seven correctional facilities in 
its area. A ceremony with Secretary of State Lewi£,*> Trezza, Bensinger, and 
library system personnel was held. Starved Rock Library System began next 
and eight other systems followed. 

In April 1972, an evaluation of the new"* Program began, The differences 
between earlier lihrary services and those of^pred after the first fifteen 
months of the project were documented by Slanker and Bostwick.^ ■ They evalu- 
ated the system-provided library services to institutions by measuring 
library collections, services, facilities, and budgets (as of 4<74) against 
the standards. They also surveyed residents, staff, tod librarians about, 
the new arrangements for service. The conclusion of their study was that 
"The program to provide library services to residents of correctional 
facilities has been successful in some respects and lacking in others. 
Library programs have been established in all the institutions, and a start 
has b'een made in providing library services- through, the public library 
systems. . . " 

In 1973, a new Chief of Library Services, Mina Hoyer, was hired by the 
DOC. She opposed the plan for service through the State Library, but Trezza 
was able to convince the new DOC Director, Allyn Si'elaff , to abide by the 
agreements between Bensinger and Trezza. 

* * 

The original libraries were gdneral in scope and corfsidered public li- 
braries. In January 1974, ILEC monies were used to open law libraries in 
all of the adult correctional facilities. During these first two yeats of ' 
library service approximately $70,000 of LSCA, $50,00(J*of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , and"$l50,000 of Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) money were* used* In 'FY 1975, funding responsibility 
transferred wholly to *the State Library and its general budget; $548,770 
were appropriated by the legislature, fdr correctional libraries. In the 
next year, the Joiijt Statement on Library Services was finally signed by 
the ISL (Director, Kathryn Gesterfield) and jthVbOC (Acting Director, Charles 
Rowe). Ne legislation was enacted on th£s matter, but the legislature has 
responded to the continuing inter-departmental, agreement by appropriating 
funds to the State Library for library services* 'in correctional institutions. 
Although, the State Library had*"hoped to make ,4 'Similar agreement with the 
Department of Mental Health, that «departmep,t ^wished jfo retain control over 
its libraries until the past few y^ars wheiTa.-laefc o£ • funding has increased 
.its interest in .{he State library's role, : . At thefpres^nt time, though, such 
an agreement is noVln the 8ffirig\#ue to the* Sta$£ .Library ! s own fiscal 
problems. * 

When interviewed in 1982,. wardfci^at^ieighr cort^ctitfhal centers remem- 
bered what the library wa§ like jjfcidi? tQ t£e af^eejnent. None of them had 
any -compliments for those M ^librafie'8'»' f, AVWe. warden put it., "It Was very 




loosely called a library — thore of a reading room with donated materials and 
no librarian. 1 ' Common descriptors include: small room, poor collection,, 
inaccessible, discarded materials, and run by teachers, inmates, or volun- 
teers: An educational administrator in a correctional center said, "Services 
increased at least 300% when library systems bec^jae involved." Another com~ 
mented: "There's no comparison between what was there then and now." 
Although all the adult centers had som£ book collections, 5 juvenile facili- 
ties had no library, poor or not, before the cooperative agreement. 

It is important to note that the provision of library .services by 
another agency is^not unique for th£ DOC. In 19 72, the DOC's own School Dis- 
trict (428) was started. Before that, the wardens controlled education/ in 
their institutions, hiring teachers locallyand setting curriculums. >Now 
all educational ^programming and staffing are done by the School District 
foj^ the DOC. The trend to contracting for outside services continues. Most 
medical services in the correctional centers are now provided by tontrsct , 
and food services are catered in sotne. 



Section, 2. Literature Review 

— * 

Since 1974, the literature on correctional libraries in state prisons 
is limited to one national study, about a half dozen state surveys, four 
journal issues devoted to correctional library services, several short 
articles, and various editions of standards for juvenile and adult correc- 
tional centers. ^ 

National and State Studies : - In 1974, Marjorie LeDonne published her 
landmark study, Survey of Library and Information Problems in Correctional ; 
Institutions, which served as a state-of-the-art report on prison libraries 
an^ service.^ Her methods and recommendations continue to offer guidance 
for the** measurement and evaluation of correctional libraries. LeDonne sam- 
pled libraries in ten state and federal prisons over a two-year period for 
the U.S^ Office of Education. The si^rvey tools used included visits, ques- 
tionnaires, and taped interviews with inmates, librarians, and administrators 
from the prisons, the state department of corrections", and the state library 
in the ^states visited. The American Correctional Association Manual of 
Correctional Standards (1966) was used as a measurement .tool. Three years 
later LeDonne reviewed the study and concluded: '"I have come to realize 
that while space, time, money, training, and adequate support staff are all 
important, the key to quality correctional library service is the turn of 
mind, the energy, and sense of dedication which the librarian, teacher/ 
librarian, or inmate clerk brings to the job. "6 

An historical overview of the prison library in American history was ♦ 
giyen by LeDonne in a chapter for Library and Information Services for 
special Groups (1974), 7 L e D 0nne noce d a shift from a philosophy of rehabili- 
tation of tfre inmate to one seeking the successful return of the inmate to 
the community. Many of the issues and needs of correctional libraries raised 
by LeDonne in her 1974 survey are reflected in the surveys aijd articles that 
have been .published since then. Thus the importance of correctional and 
public library cooperation was the theme of Clara E. Lucioli's report*, to the 
State Library Board in O^io in 1976 as well as in an article by Alan Engel- 
bei-t in 1981 - ® In her visits to institutional libraries, including 17 ad^lt 

y ■ 
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. and youth correctional centers, Lucioli found little formal cooperation 
between these two types of libraries or with libraries in the community. 
Most correctional center librari.es were In need of printed and audiovisual 
material support, and public libraries were in need g£ guidance in respond- 
ing to- the needs of people released from institutions. Lucioli urged 
cooperation between the libraries of ekch sector* Besides the basic needs 
of money, staff, and state, level leadership, she underlined the need for 
professional contact among" institutional libraries: '.'Keeping current in 
association with colleagues of related interests makes the difference / # 
between a career commitment and a s r ense of being at dead' end. • 

.A recurring need is to ascertain the information needs of prisoners. 
Maryland and New Mexico sutveyed their inmates on this question. In Mary-, 
land, at seven prisons, 300 inmates completed questionnaires which Brenda 
Vogel analyzed for her report to the Department of Public Safety and Correc- 
tional Services.*^ While use of the library for school work and fiction 
reading is ijoted, the inma'tes requested more Black, literature and other 
ethnic related materials along with current law* materials . When asked to 
give priority to their information needs, the inmates gave the following 
responses: I* 

h Legal infoOTation, information about your -case, or about 
your rights. 

2. Information to help people on the outside, like helping your 

kids on welfare. ( 

3. Information about getting yourself together, psychology ^ 

or education. v ■ • 

4. Information about jobs, working, money, benefits. 

VogeX also points out the need for information about the institution's rules 
and regulations as being important for inmate coping in the institution. 

Practical information ! needs of residents were also found to be important 
by Sandra Scott. 12 For the New.Mexico State Library, 290 men 'and 24 women 
were asked questions about their information needs and reading interests by 
case workers in' two prisons for men and one for women. In her report, Scotrt 
noted 'that the men surveyed wanted information on life management, schooling 
and job training for job' opportunities \c The womei} polled said they wanted * ^ 
to know about the law and how to get along with other people. With regard 
to reading interests, the women preferred romance and adventure stories as 
well as prison literature and humor* The men, however, liked best sellers, 
adventure stories, and books on people and* places. 

Wisconsin and Pennsylvania conducted inventories of their institutional 
libraries. • For Wisconsin this focused on only the correctional centers for 
the state Division of Corrections, whereas in. Pennsylvania, all state insti- 
tutions" were visited- including twenty adult and juvenile correctional cen- 
ters. For the Wisconsin st&dy, Philip L. Koons gave general recommendations 
to help improye the correotional center libraries. 13 In addition to profiles ^ 
• 'of phe libraries, Selma Gale gave a narrative summary of the problems and 
yieeds facing all institutional libraries in Pennsylvania. 1 ^ 

> ♦ * 
f . Many of ' the problems of correctional libraries reflected in the liter'a- 
' ture, especially in LeDonne T s 1974 study, are underlined by Koons and Gale. ^ 
Both of their 'reports stress the importance of a qualified; and enjpathetic 
librarian who has access to professional development and continuing education. . 

• • .■ ■ ■ ■ . - •• 
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Serving inmates in segregation and other satellite areas is a neglected 
essential responsibility. Evening and weekend library hours to meet the 
varying schedules of inmates are infrequent. .Regular library budgets and 
library , advisory committees* are required to give stability to library ser- 

'vices. Cognizance of* the social, economic, educational,, and ethnic back- 
grounds of inmates by the librarian is needed to^ develop library service an<3 
collection development. Both Koons and Gale suggest the establishment of a 
state level librarian coordinator to develop programs a'hd assist with staff 

.training and other needs. They state that service to institution staff Is 
helpful to gain support for the library and its services among correctional 
administrators. 

For the Needs Assessment Report on Michigan Correctional Facility * 
Libraries 1981-1982 (1982), the survey team included the Institutional Con- 
sultant from the Department of Education plus the local facility librarian 
and a librarian from a local public or other library. It was decided that, 
in later years, the needs assessment will be done by mail questionnaire. A 
basic recommendation urged the involvement of the facility librarian in the 
program planning process of the individual correction center. Also recom- 
mended are> increases in collection development, library cooperation on a 
regional hfa9is, and library funding which ought to £e included as a line 
itegp in t^e budget. Librarians were to be' assessed for the quality and 
efficiency of their library program* 

Special Issues of Library Journals : - Symptomatic of the obscure role 
of prisori librarianship is the lack of- a regular forum for articles, reports, 
book reviews, etc. Within some stats professional organizations of librar- 
ians the|re is a section centered around institutional librarianship, which 
usually /includes prisons, mental and general hospitals, and other types. 
The Illinois Library Association founded such a section in 1978. The nationa 
newsletter, Inside/Outside , carried information on prison libraries and 
librariJanship. With its cessation in 1977, there has been no publication 
that focuses primarily on this field. Interface is a quarterly newsletter 
published by the Association for Specialized* and Cooperative Library Agencies 
of ALA^; it carries information on prison libraries intermittently. 

iffie f970's'saw the growth and development of law libraries in prisons 
as well as an increased concern by librarians for library service to the 
disadvantaged. Federal money became available for institutional library 
service through LSCA grants. Consequently, prison library service. received 
acceptance and promotion as a 'topic for special issues of library journals: 
Illinois Libraries (Sept. 1'974), Wilson Library Bulletin (Feb. 1977), 
Libjrary Trends (Summer 19 77) 4 and an issue of Bookmark (Winter 1979) on 
institutional library service including prisons. These special issues give 
summary reviews of problems, needs and achievements of prison librarianship., 
and information on the theory and practice of prison librarianship. In lieu 
of a -textbook or journal devoted to this subject, these issues' serve as a 
clearinghouse of information. 

The September 1974 issue of Illinois Libraries brought together articles 
on library development in prisons with regard to the right to read as well as 
to the service of legal libraries for prisoners. There is a detailed descrip 
tion of the Illinois plan of service to correctional centers as well^s an 
evaluative report on it. Additional articles give examples of othqr library 
prQgrams around the country. Part of the February 19 77 issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin was devoted to library service to prisoners. Like the 



Illinois Libraries issue, this gives special attention to the legal^ basis 
of prison law libraries as well as the involvement of correctional "profes- 
asionals in prison library sei^*ice. Other . articles include examples of 
various library programs by prison librarians ^and one organized by inmates* 

The most substantial journal issue on prison libraries is the Summer 
197,7 Library Trends , v on "Library Services to Correctional Facilities/ 1 The 
issue sought to give a broad teview of tl\is service and a picture of the 
current situation. The articles cover the nature of the prison environment , 
the training for and research on prison^ libTarianship , &n analysis of pris- 
oners 1 needs, prison law libraries, and one noteworthy summary of the devel- 
opment, of cooperation between public libraries and prisons* 

In "Public Library Services to Correctional Facilities/ 1 Jl0a Pool names 
seven facfcprs that contributed to the growth of cooperation in this area~^ 
y 1. Growing awareness of the need for public libraries ,to serve the 
• disadvantaged; 

2. Inclusifen of recommendations for* services by public libraries 
fc in library standards for correctional facilities, public 

library systems, and state library agencies; 

3. Accelerating^ trend toward cooperation among all libraries into 

organized systems and' networks'; 

4. Recent court rulings on prisoners 1 rights to read and to have 

access to legal iriatesiils; , 
5* Declarations by prisoners of a desire to have access to public 

x library materials and information; 
6* Realization by correctional sociologists of the necessity for 

the incarcerated to' maintain contacts with society and to 

have reentry briefings; and 
7. Appropriation of federal, state, and local funds for correctional 

library, services. 

The article on juvenile library service by Margaret Cheeseman offers insights 
useful to all institutional librarians* 16 (, 

Part of the "Institutional Library Service" issue of Bookmark (New York 
State Library, Winter 1979) focused on reports by librarians who work in New 
York prisons. , In addition there is a cogent statement by Ruth Aronson of 
the need for a statewide coordinator of prison library service. 17 

Library Standards : - Various guidelines to achieve library goals and 
'influence administrators have been published recently/ These include those 
issued jointly by the American Correctional Association and the American 
Library Association' (ACA/ALA) for juvenile (1975) and adult correctional 
institutions (1981). More .recently , library service to men and women in 
jails has received attention, in part through the National Institute on 
Library Services to Jail Populations, in Huntsville, Texas in 1980. This 
resulted in two publications from the 'American Library Association; one 
offered guidelines for jail library workshops (Schexnaydye et al.) and one 
for jail library service (Bay ley et al.). 18 ^The latter serves as a basic 
introduction to working in any correctional library and to planning jail 
library services. T 

In, 1982, Art Moen revised an earlier edition of a listing by Marjorie 
LeDonne 'of court decisions that relate to correctional library services. 
Selected Sunmaries of Court Decisions Relating to the Provisions. of Library 
Services in Institutions (1982) covers cases in the basic areas of correc- 
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tional libraries including access to the general library, legal . reference • 
materials, jailhouse lawyers, censorship, reproduction of legal materials, w * 
women in institutions, etc. ^ * " . ' ' . 

As can be seen, the literature on prison librarianship appears in 
various places; it is hard to know specifically where to look for current' 
awareness. In response to a survey question on which journals they consult, 
Illinois prison librarians offered only mainline library journals such 35 
Booklist and Library Journal . It would be helpful and more efficient if 
some journal would carry a regular column- or produce special* issues'. at desig- 
nated intervals on current prisofi librarianship in, all its various, aspects 
ranging fromjails, to juvenile correctional centers $ «to adult maximum ^ 
security' facilities. Interface can also be better utilized by correctional 
librarians as a forum for information and ideas* 

Section 3* Purposes and Methodology of the Study * * * 

P urpose s: - For the long present, library service in Illinois correc- 
tional centers has been based on three main considerations* (1) In 1971, the 
Illinois State Library and the Illinois Department of Corrections approved 
an agreement which provided that the ISL would be responsible for the provi- 
sion of library service in all state correctiona.1 centers. (2) In 1975' the - 
legislature made the first annual appropriation for this service, as part of 
the State Library's budget. (3) The State Library' assigned the responsibility 
for the provision of library service in the correctional center^ to the 
appropriate regional library systems. 4 * 

' After almost 10 years of experience with this pattern of organization, 
funding and administration, it seemed appropriate to analyze^ the resulting 
situation and to present recommendations which would serve for at least 
another decade. In 1981, the Library Research Center of the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science, of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, presented a proposal £or such a study to the Illinois State 
Library. After some negotiation and revision, the proposal was approved and 
funded, ttith two main purposes. * • 

* * * 

• The first majpr purpose of this study was to analyze and evaluate the 
present situation of libraries and library service for residents <5f Illinois 
correctional centers. The three features, of the pattern referred to above, 
have resulted in great advances over what was the earlier situation in this 
state, and over what is generally found in other states in tMs country. 
Clearly there are features in this pattern which should be retained and 
strengthened. At the same time there. are shortcomings and limitations to 
t\^e pattern, as anyone .familiar with the program could attea^-- and not all 
of them could be corrected Simply by the availability of more money. The 
evaluation of the present program was not only to identify the desirable J 
features but also those which needed revision. All that anyone could do in 
the latter connection would be to present various possible alternatives (with 
the arguments in favor .Qf and opposed to each) and to recommend the one which 
appeared to be' the strongest. 

\ The second major purpose of the study was to treat each of several major 
problem areas which Were known to exist — or which would become evident in the 
course of the study, i.e,^ to analyze each such problem and to present one or 
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more recommendations which would be both practical and effective. A good 
example of such a problem area arises from the court mandate that prisoner^ 
must have access to the tourts and therefore mus't have acqess to the statutes 
and case law. What else besides law books is necessary to meet this require- 
ment, e.g., what services and what training in tfcle use of legal literature? 
To answer: this and related questions, one member^ of that survey team was chosen 
bgC^Kise she \is both a lawyer and a librarian. Another problem area — to name 
afust one more — Which could be anticipated concerned where cujis ^iwfuld be made 
lif the present level of funding, unchanged since 1978, .epuld not be increased. 

| Originally it had been hoped to try -to ascertain whether and in what 
ways library service had any effect on tWa lives of the residents, either in 
the short or long term* Obviously- the provision of library service to 
correctional center residents assumes that it has some desirable effects; to 
demonstrate such a relationship would have beAi difficult, and it' became 
impossible when the budget for the study was reduced. We 4 were able to col- 
lect some testimony on this poplnt which we present later (Chapter A, Section 
3). It should be noted that library service to the staff of the correctional 
centers was to be treated only incidentally. 

Methodology ; ^- The survey team consisted of four people, but * only 1.3 
in full-time equivalent for a year's work. The principal investigator was 
Ms. Rhea J. Rubi^i, of Oakland, CA, who has served ^ a Jail librarian and 
has been a library cons^tant \>n the national Nscene for the last several 
years. She worked half-ttme. Ms. Ann Puckett worked one-quarter time on 
the 'survey, with particular responsibility for the study of law library 
service in Illinois correctional centers. She ±s theyReader Services Librar- 
ian of the Southern Illinois University law school. *Mr. Christopher Jocius, 
a freelance librarian; was the halfj-time research assistant on the team. 
And Dr. Herbert Goldhor, Qirector of the University of Illinois Library 
Research Center, was' the project director for the survey. A 6-person Advi- 
sory Committee was appointed, held two meetings with .the survey team, and 
gave help and counsel collectively arid individually. 

At least two and often three* members of the* survey team made one- or 
two-day yists td e§ch of the 21 correctional centers in use ift\ Illinois 
between March 1982 and June 1982; this includes all maximum, medium; and 
minimum security centers, ajid youth centers. They visited every law and 
general library in these centers, and talked with library staff members 
(both residents and civilian) and with two members of the ceitter staff 
(usually 4 the Warden and the Assistant Warden for services). Most important 1 x 
of all, they interviewed almost 200 residents for an average of 'about 15 
minutes each, and systematically recorded their answers t;o a series of 
questions (see Appendix A for copies of the yarious interview forms, and 
Appendix B for, a summary of- the residents' responses). 

Interviews were also held With the directors of the ten library systems 
which serve state correctional centers^ft and with the system coordinators 
of institutional library # services'. Several other persons were interviewed, 
of whom the most important were' Dr. William H. Craine, Deputy Director of, 
DOC for Employee and Inmate '.Services, Mr. -Richard Hinckley Superintendent 
of the DOC school district, and Mr. -Robert Ensley, Institutionalized^Sertfi^es 
Consultant for'ISL. 
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, As part of their visits to the correctional center libraries, the sur- 
vey, team recorded their observations of the size, location and appearance 
of the library; they examined a • sample df books on the shelves; and they 
made other counts, and measurements. A total of three short mail question- ' 
naires were used with almost 10d% returns — two to the person in charge of 
each center library, requesting data which ha4 not been collected at the 
time of the visits, and data ofr the expenditures 'for the law library; and 
one to the other 49 state library ^agencies asking for some key points in 
the pattern of prison library service in each state. In all cases} we, 
accepted the data given us in response to Qur -questionnaires; no verifi- 
cation was made. . \ * 



The sample of 181 resident^ who were interviewed was based pn a 2% "ran- 
dom sample of all correctional center residents drawn by DOC'for our use^ it* 
was expected that some of the people on the list would have been released, 
trangf erred, or otherwise unavailable, and it was hoped we cyuld interview 
no feVer than 1% 'of all residents. When such losses reduced the total below 
1%, ^additional names were sen . randomly^ rom the current master list of 
residents in a center. The net sample of 181 residents interviewed is 1.3% 
of all 13,564 DOC residents An 1982. In each of the youth centers, which! 
have relatively few residents,, at least two persons were interviewed; this 
slanted the total sample of interviewees toward younger people. - In Table 1-1* 
we show the comparison between the sample and the total population, in re- 
gard to age, race, and sex. The probability that the differences shown could> 
have atisen by chance alone is never less than .05. These tests of the j 
representativeness of the sample are the oply ones we could apply*: What jwe 
really Would like to know is, whether the responses we got from the inte^ 
viewees *are % or are not typical of those we would .have gotten Trom interviewing 
all correctional center residents. We assume that they are. 



Of course, 'aliy information received from interviews — or from any approach 
other than, direct observation — must be scrutinized carefully. Interviewees 
may misrepresent the situation* either purposely or unconsciously. In order 
to ensure thW our data are as nearly correct as possible, we compared our 
interview inf carnation with that gathered in, print form and in other inter- * 
views. In addition, we interviewed ex-offenders in four* community correc- 
tional centers as a chdck on the opinions and information, given to us by our 
inmate sample. " 1 * 



The responses of the residents were coded and entered into a computer 
file. The frequency distribution of the answers to each question appears in 
Appendix B. Sqme cross-analysis was done, and some correlations between 
reported use of ^ the CC library and each of seven pers/nal characteristics. 
Step-wise regression .was used between library use asMihe independent variable 
and (1) all sev^rf personal characteristics and (2) seven aspects of the CC 
libraries. The results of these analyses will be presented in Chapter 4, 
Section 3. * * 

Our fourth 'source of data (besides itjterviews, visits, and question- 
naires) was the accumulated files of the library systems, and ISL* We examined 
budget r.equ$sts, annual plans ,* program reviews, and statistics from the past 
five y^ears. „ 
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^ Table' 1-1. 



Comparison Between the 'Sample of Residents Interviewed 
and the Total Population of Residents * 



. . As of 06/30/82, there were 1400 residents in the Youtfe Centers (1170 
under 18,- and 230 from 18-21), as reported by DOC by phonfc^and as of June 
30, 1981> Youth Center residents dere*51.#% black, 40*1% wtiifce, and 8.6% 
all other races (from DOC 1981 Annual Report, p. lb). We .added these fig- 
ures to the DOC data on adult residents as of 06/30/82* The DOC figures 4 
>/". are for ages 22-2,9, 30-39, etc, while-ouf figures are for &ges22-30, 
31-40, etc." The results are as follows: * 



A. \ By Age Group * 
up to 18 
18 to '21 
22-29/22-30 
30-39/31-40 
40+/41+ 
Total 



. Sample of 181 
25/13,8% 
35/19*5 1 
76/42*. 0 ; 
28/15.5 .< 
. 17/9.4 
181/100% • 
(4 df, X* = 9.26; p - .05) 



Total Residents 
U18/9.0Z 
2351/17.3 -* 
5675/41.8 
3090/22.8 
^ 1230/9. J 
' 13,564/100% ' 



B. 



C. 



By Race 
Black 
White 
All other 



(2 df , X = . 16; "p = 



' By Sex 
Male 
Female 



113/62.A% 8232/61.0% 
,59/32.6^ . „ 4579/33.9 

"9/Sjto ;. ; . ; ' '692/5.1 
.92 or no significant difference) 



(1 df, X^ 



172/95.0% - * 13,104/97.0% ■ 
9/5.0' * " 399/3^0 , 
3.33; p = s 07'5 or no significant difference) 



Section 4. Illinois^ In Comparison to Other States • 

t 4 \ 

One of .the reasons that this study was undertaken, is that Illinois pro- 
vides library services to prisoners'in a-- different: adpjlriistrative 'pattern 
than.any other state. We polled all 49 other, states on their current pattern 
of organization of library "service in state prisons, wjlth the following 
result (see Table 1-2). Most state pris.c&s h^ve Tibtary services* provided 
by the state Department of Corrections and Yorfth^Authority. (or other ^agencies ' 
of similar function but different title); California, Texas,' and Wisconsin 
are examples. In two states, South Dakota* and Arizona, the individual * 
facility is responsible for the library. -The funding and thd personnel come 
from the DOC or the, prison in all of these examples. Some states, like* Mary- 
land and Virginia, have a correctional education agency which is responsible 
for library services in the adult institutions ; it is more common for an 
education department* to provide libr^fcy, services to juveniles.^ This approach 
Is similar to the ones mentioned before in that the monies, ftaff , and direc- 
tion come f rom, non-library 'agencies; In t a few states, the state library 
funds the service, tptally, e'. g'. ; West Virginia and Mississippi., And in still 
others, the* state library agehcy purchases materials while the DOC provides 
staff and operating expenses; .examples of thi$ plan are Idaho, North Carolina, 
Montana, and Vermont. LSCA grants are used in 'at least 20 states to fund • 
part or- all of the service. v - 
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Table 1-2. Correctional Institution Lij/rary Funding in the Unitejl States 

^ A- ADULT FACILITIES ' w 

1, M^orjLty of funding from the Department of Corrections or Department of 
Institutions' which 'has^ administrative responsibility for library 
service - \ ' 1 



3* 



Calif orn 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

> 

Itfwa* 
Kansas 



Louisiana 
Mai^he* 



.New Jersey* 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ' < 
South Carolina* 
Texas 

Wisconsin* 



-Massachusetts* 
m Michigan * ~ 
Missouri* 
Nebraska* 
Nevada* 

New Hampshire* 

* ' ^ 

2.' Majority. of funding from the local facility which, has administrative 
responsibility for library service 

Arizona - • 
' J South Dakota* x ■ ■ 

3: Funding totally from the State Library 



Colorado 
Mississippi 

Washington . 

West Virginia (for one institution onJyO 



4. Joint Funding by DOC and the State Library (usually SL funding for 
% materials; DOC for staff) 



Arkansas* 
Connecticut* 
Idaho* 
-Indiana* 



Montana 
New Mexico* 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



Kentucky* (most) Rhode Island 
Minnesota* 



v. 



Tennessee 
Utah* 
Vermont 
West Virginia (mosj:^ 
Wyoming^ — — — 



5. Funding from "the Stfate Library in cooperation with^the local public 
library or library system 

, ^Alabama (with materials grants from SL)* 

Alaska (public library supplies materials only) 
Kentucky (for three institutions only)* x 

6* Other Patterns * 

Maryland (Dept. of Education, Correctional Education Branch) ■ 
'Pennsylvania (half DOC, half Dept. of Education, Correctional 

Education Division) v 
Virginia (special Rehabilitative School Authority)* 

Note: Even when DOC is responsible, the SL often has a consultant, and vice 
versa* 

*LSCA funds from State Library are used in part, 

•- • : 23. * 
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Table 1-2, cont'd. \ • 

JUVENILE FACILITIES . • » '\ 

1. Majority of funding from the Youth Authority, Human Services Department 

or Department of Corrections which has administrative' responsibility 
for library service 

Alabama ' Maind* New York 

. California Massachusetts* Ohio 

Delaware Michigan Oklahoma 

Georgia Missouri* Oregon 

* f ' Hawaii * .Nebraska* South Carolina* ■ \ * / 

Idaho Nevada* f exas / \' 

Iowa* - ' .New Hampshire* Wisconsin ' [ 

Kansas New Jersey* • 

2. Majority of funding from the local facility which has -administrative 

responsibility for the library service 

Arizona * 
South Dakota* 

• "> „ ' 

3. Funding totally from the State Library 

'None 

4. Joint funding by DOC and State Library (usually SL funding for 

materials; DOC for staff) 

Arkansas* Minnesota* Utah* 

Colorado ' flississippi Vermont 

Connecticut* ' North* Carolina West Virginia ; ' 

Indiana* Rhode Island Wyoming 

* Kentucky* Tennessee ^ \ 

5. Funding from the State Library in cooperation with the local public 

library or library system * ' * ; , 

* Alabama (with materials grants from SL)«* 
Alaska (public library for materials only) « 
Montana (3-way cooperation) 

6. Other patterns * 

Florida (local school boards) . 
f Louisiana (combination of local facility and DOC) 

Pennsylvania (educational provider) 
Virginia (a special Rehabilitative School Authority)* 
( Washington (local school boards) - y % 1 

Maryland, New Mexico and North Dakota did not indicate how libraries in 
juvenile centers are funded* 

Note: Even when DOC is responsible, the SL often has a consultant and. vice 
versa. ~ 

,*LSCA funds from State Library are used in part. 

> 24 * 
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% Public libraries have been used in only a fetf instances xtil the U.S. 
For eight Alabama correctional* institutions, grants for materials have been 
given to six public library systems for nearly ten years; the DOC provides 
staff ♦ Montana serves its juvenile residents through a joint effort of the 
DOC, St,atj£ Libraxy, and the local public library. Alaska serves 22 small 
institutions -(most with an average of 50 residents) through local public 
libraries which are given girants from the *State Library to purchase general 
materials 'and provide staff for a f^w hours per weeTc; -the st^ane board of * 
'education and local school" districts provide curriculum support materials ♦ 
In North Carolina/ the public libraries have an oral agreemen 
with the pjrison* libraries which'are a joint effort of the DO 
and the State Libraty (for materials),/ 



to cooperate 
(for staff)/ 



state library 
rive years* ago 
ft ions Cwhich_ 



Idaho used to serve its one state penitentiary t*hroug}v 
contract with the lecal public library, but discontinued it 
wVen funds ran out. Kentucky ^has served three of its institi 
account. for 40% of the prison population) "'through contracts Jwith a county 
public library system which provides materials and one £taf| person* The 
other .state- institutions are given materials purchased with/ state library ~ 
funds, but the DOC is responsible for the provision of services. New Jersey 
has a proposed library iletwork law which would establish seven library regions 
to encompass all types of libraries including institutions J If the legisla- 
tion is parsed (it was defeated in 1981), Institutions may Jbe served through 
regional 'library cooperatives. 



^ Four state libr*y agencies currently provide library! services dii&ptly 
to adult institutions: Colorado, West 'Virginia, Mississippi," an^i, Washington 
,The Colorado Office of Library Services has a line item i 
general library services for the adult institutions. It 



its' budget for 
urchases materials 



for all of the prisons and has three institutional consultants, all*of \d^n 

Lous also have^R* 



m 



In West Virginia, 
e institutions ! 'an^ 
rejsmaller and ha^e. 
ommission funds the 



provide some direct services. Nearly all of the institu 
on-site librarian hired by the Office of Library Service 
the State Library Commission buys materials for all of t 
has a librarian in one of them; the other seven prisons 
DOC-appointed staff. In Mississippi, the State. Library, 

adult prison libraries; the youth authority is responsible for the juvenile 
facilities. And in Washington, the State Library has 28.5 FTE positions ~in 
the correctional institutions, using state library funds for materials and ^ 
programs. But Illinois^is the only state that current^ has a unified pro-, 
gram of serving all correctional institutions in the st^ate with complete 
library service, through state-funded regional multi-tvpe library systems. 

The administrative responsibility and the -fundi ig of institutional 
library seryices change fairly frequently with the creation of new state 
agencies, changes of state administration, and the availability of grant 
funds. It is not unusual for the state library to initiate. a program and t 
then transfer it to the DOC- For example, the Louisiana State Library estab- 
lished libraries in the correctional institutions through a two-year pilot 
project which then provided 50% .of the funds. At the fend of the project, the 
DOC assumed full funding. In Oregon and Idaho the state libraries used to 
provide funds for institutional services but wei?e fdrfcdd to withdraw when 
* financial problems arose. / f 



I Ijad thought it would- be possible to compare the Illinois plan of ser- 
vice with thatvo^ other states, especially /those with a. similar uppber of 
.correctional facilities. As of 1977', California had 25 , Geotgia had 21,. 
^Penn8ylva1^ia 20; and Illinois 21. Unfortunately, it is the proverbial 
comparison of apples to oranges: v-Even the obvious comparison factors — 
budget*, number of volumes, number of professional staff — are not-useful. 
The size and "security level of the institutions,^ the ratio of the apouiit ,of 
money spent on materials vs. that on staff, the' combination qf budgets and 
in-kind contribution^ from multiple agencies* the inventory and weeding 
methods used for collections; the varying posit ionVdescriptions and titles 
a c ll combine to make comparisQns ^impossible. ' • 

Washington has a histofy which t mak eg it especially relevant *to t he] 
Illinois plan. Washington stovedjjter^tate institutions thrbugh public* 
libraries from 1972 until 197J^Priof to that, the now^defunct ' Department 
of Institutions provided *^efvice§ directly. A study, in 1965 22 recommended * 
that the ^State Xibrary^ssum^ the responsibility for library Services y an<P» 
Contract with the loeal libraries to provide them. Becausj^ the stat # e is 
not fully developed^ into regional systems- w as Illinois is — some institutions 
were served ,by a^single public library and some by a library system. In c 
1977, the Legislative Budget Committee decided to discontinue this pattern# 
of service, 'citing increasing costs from the contracting libraries. Al^o, 
the WSL felt* t^hai: the proposal-based funding was uneven^and that budgeting 
was, difficult since the libraries were on a calendar year, WSL on a fiscal 
yeap, and appropriation? weye made biennially.' The WSL then began to provide 
services directly to the 42&tate institutions Omental health, developmentally 
disabled, 'vfeteraiis, and corrections). Now, all adult correctional centers 
(three juvenile facilities have contracts with, local schqol districts) have 
librarians who are staff members of' WSL. 

In ,1980, the state Fiscal Management Office evaluated this approach and 
-found it to be effective, with financial savings on salaries. The WSL reports 
that this approach* has resulted in a more even service throughout £he state. 
Alctfiough many of the librarians who had been working for public libraries^r 
systems were upset when^ftheir positions were subsumed under WSL in 1977, 'they 
seem content now. In response to a brief survey, they cite centralized ser- 
vices (ordering and processing)*, better ILL, more communication with others 
institutional librarians (e.g., quarterly fuj-l-day meetings), upward .mob ill ty, 
and centralized supervision as benefits. The problems mentioned most often 
are indirect^ contact with the^.r supervisor due to the geographical distance 
from the' WSL, and understaf f ing. They report that the inmates receive virtu- 
ally the same service as they had under the older system. 

Unfortunately,' Washington cannot be compared directly to Illinois 
i>ecause it serves 42 institutions, only 9 of which are correctional. Its 
budget, is less than that of Illinois. In 1,981, Washington had $753,333 and 
Illinois had $1,325,259; in 1&82, Washington had $678,000 and Illinois f€- * 
tained its $1 ,325,259-., Washington also has fewer staff with a count of 24 
people in the institutions and 4.5 at the State Library in Olympia. Some qf • 
the librarians are designated "supervisory", and are responsible for as many 
as eight libraries. Both the staff ing-and the budgets ar*e so different from m 
thos£ of Illinois that direct comparison t>ased on these is impossible. 
Perhaps quality of library service couid be compared, but site visits to all 
institutions would be necessary and that,- #£ course, was not feasible during 
this study. * * 4 
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Two other notes about prison library services in other states. Thirteen 
states report that* some of their institutions have no libraries at all* And 
at least 28 States report that, no matter who provides general library ser- 
vices, the DOC is responsible for the law libraries* 

, 1. Social, Educational Research and Development, Inc. Institutional 
Library Services: A Plan for .the State of Illi nois* ALA, 1970. 

1 n 

i ' 

2. Louise LeTendre, "Books for Crooks: A Cooperative Approach to Service in 
Correctional Facilities," Illinois Libraries (May 1972) 54 T :3£8. 

3. -Barbara 'Slanker and, Joan Bostwick, "Regional Library System Based Library 
Service to Residents of State Correctional Facilities: An Evaluatioh of 
the Project,. 11 Illinois Libraries (September 1974) 56: 517-534. 

4. this review will not include prison law libraiies. 

5. * Marjorie LeDonne, et.al., Survey of Library and Information Problems 

in Correctional Institutions , published in four volumes. Volume one: 
Findings and Recommendations; Volume two: Access to Legal Reference 
Materials in Correctional «, Institutions; Volume three: Current Practices 
in Correctional Library Services: State Profiles; Volume four: Biblio- 
graphy. Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1974. , 

"6. "Marjorie LeDonne, "Survey of Library and InfcTcmation Problems in Correc- 
tional Facilities: A Retrospective Review," Library Trends (Summer 1977) 
26:65-66.* 

7. Marjorie LeDonne, < "The Role of the Library in *a Correctional Institution,' 
p. 261-306 in Library and Information Services for Special Groups , 
Joshua I. Smith, ed. , Science Associates, 1974. 

8. Clara E. .Lucioli, A Study of. State Institution and Public Library^ 
Cooperation in Ohio , Columbus, OH: Jhe State Library of Ohio, 1976; Alan 
Engelbert, "The Future *of Liberies in State-Run Insti tu£ions," Show-Me 
Libraries (Oct.^No^ L9^^33:j-2, 37-41. 

9* Lucioli, p. 4. - 

10. : Brenda Vogel, Final Report: Inmate Information Needs Survey , Baltimore: 

Department of Public Safety and Correctional Services-, Division of 
Corrections, 1976. • ^ 

11. yogeL, p. 62. ; 

12. Sandra Scott, Information Needs and Reading Interests of Adult Prisoners , 
The New Mexico State Library, 1979* 

* * 

13. Philip L. Koons, Recommendations for Development and Improvement of 
Library Services to Residents of Wisconsin Correctional Institutions , 
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14. Selma Gale, Report on Status of Library Services in Residential Institu- 
tions of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania . Harrisburg: State Library of 
Pennsylvania, 1979. 

* 

15. Jane Pdbl, "Public Library Services to Correctional Facilities, 11 Library 
; Trends (Sumner- 1977) 26:140. 9 

16. Margaret Cheeseman, "Library Services to Young People and Children in 
Correctional Facilities," Library Trends (Summer 1977) 26:125-138. 

17. Ruth Aronson, "Problems and Opportunities: Statewide Coordination of 
Library Services in State Prisons, 11 The Bookmark (Winter 1979) 38:68-71. 

18. Linda Schexnaydre and Kaylyn Robbins, Workshops for Jail Library Services: 
A Planning Manual , ALA, 1981; Linda Bayley et al. , Jail Library Service: 

A Guide for Librarians and Jail Administrators , ALA, 1981. 

19. Arthur J. Hoen, Jr., Selected Summaries of Court Decisions Relating to 
the Provisions of Library Services in Institutions , ALA, 1982 

20. Nine provide service directly; the tenth contracts with another system 
to provide service. 

21. According to research by Phyllis Dalton ("Library Services to Correc- 
tional Facilities in Other Countries," Library Trends 26,: 97-118, 
Summer 1977) a number of other countries serve their prisons through 
local libraries. In Denmark, prison libraries are becoming branches of 
the public library with a librarian from there; the library is' reim- 
bursed by the DOC. -The jails are also served by public libraries under 
a nationwide agreement. In Ireland, the Public Library 'Service provides 
materials to the prisons. In Sweden, the National Prison Board has a 
consultant librarian but the services are provided by local public li- 
braries. The Hamburg Public Library serves thirteen prisons in West 
Germany. R.E. Adams ("A Governor's Reflections," Prison Education in 
England and WaJ.es , National Institute of Adult Education, 1981, . 

p. 135-139) reports that England's prison libraries are the joint respon- 
sibility of the Education Officer and the County Library. Full tiine 
discipline staff library officers are advised by professional librarians 
from the local library service. , h 

22. Harris McClaskey, A Study Recoanending Establishment of a Cooperative 
Library Program Between the Washington State Department of Institutions 
and the Washington State Library , Olympia, Washington State Library, 
1965. * i 
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CHAPTER 2: THE STATE LEVEL 

Section L. The Role and Responsibilities of 
• . the ♦Illinois State Library 

A. Consultant for Institutionalized Services 1 

The State Library has been responsible for administering library ser- 
vices in the correctional institutions since 1972 ♦ Although the State 
Library was to act in consultation with the Department of Corrections 1 Chief 
of Library Services, there has been no one. in that position since 197S .(see 
the discussion of this in Section 2 of this chapter)* Consequently, the 
Illinois State Library, through its Consultant for Institutionalized 'Services 
(CIS) has developed the program .without much assistance from the DOC* The 
ISL Consultant has been with the program since its inception and has acted 
as the front runner for it during the entire ten year period, He is seen as 
the sole representative of the State Library, and of the program kt the state 
I level* 



The Joint Statement says that: 

The State Library is responsible for providing 1) funding 
from General Fund appropriations under the Library Systems Act 
and grants from other sources where appropriate, and 2) state- r 
wide coordination, planning, monitoring, arid consultant services-. 

Indeed, most of the work of the ISL Consultant has been in the areas of 
budgeting (to be discussed iater) , planning, and problem-solving. 

Because ten regional library systems provide the - -services, and their 
boards of directors guard their policy-making powers zealously, he has not 
had much success with statewide policies. Instead, problems ar# dealt with 
as they arise in each institution; this can be called n band-aid management" 
as opposed to thoughtful planning. Over the years, the ISL Consultant has 
recommended policies on uniform pay, joint evaluations, and other matters, 
but the system directors have not approved them. He reports that most of ^ % 
his time has been spent on budgeting arid monitoring the funds allotted; lie 
and the system directors often disagree in^ these areas,, too. To his^ credit, 
he is philosophical about these disagreements as he feels strongly that 
services to Illinois correctional institutions are system activities. 

The ISL Consultant has a* national reputation, but opinions of his work 
vary widely within Illinois. Some wardens, system directors and librarians 
feel that he was more enthusiastic and useful in the early stages of tfie pro- 
gram. Generally speaking, he (and the State Library) are seen as reactive 
rather than leading, but'helpful when called upon. During the past^five years 
staffing' at the Illinois State Library has shrunk considerably, from 8 coil- • 
sultants in library development Jtd 4 at this- time; the position of the CIS 
is now devoted'only part time to institutions* 1 This decline in support from 
the Illinois State Library has been felt by both the systems and the individual 
institutions; nearly all reported that they needed the State Library to devote- 
more time to this program. Recormertdation: For the program to be administered 
most efficiently — and effectively—an adiministrative* assistant to the* Consult- 
ant should be hired. 
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Although one warden said "I don't need more folks looking over my 
shoulder," others requested more consultation and better,, more regular pro- 
gram reviews. The librarians voiced similar needs, especially for more 
direction from 1SL and better coordination between the DOC and the libraries. 
Other common responses to our question "What else could the State Library 
do to make your, service easier to provide?" include: a film circuit from 
ISL, faster interlibrary loan service, continuing education for librarians 
and their staffs, regular institutional librarians 1 meetings, a communica- 
tions channel such as k newsletter, and statewide policies. The Intersy^tem 
Library Delivery Service (ILDS) was mentioned, as was interlibrary loan, as 
particularly £ood services of the ISL. 



B. Policies 
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When asked about statewide policies or guidelines, .all but one institu- 
tional services coordinator fe^t^tfiat they' were a good idea. The dissenter 
felt that unified policies would be unworkable due to differences among the 
.institutions. Photocopying policies were a major concern mentioned. The 
majority of system directors (6 out of 9) agreed that statewide policies 
would be helpful to librarians and useful to systems to avoid litigation. 
One felt that an "atmosphere of mutual trust" and unwritten agreements were 
sufficient, but he wasn't opposed to common policies. The other two'stated 
that uniformity was impossible. As for institutional librarians, thirteen 
^ (of 23) vehemently supported statewide policies, especially in the areas of 
photocopy, censorship, salaries, emergency procedures, and book loss. Three 
were undecided, and seven were opposed. The opposition took two forms: 
people who were satisfied with their libraries and administration and so 
dicing sec a need for policies; and people who were- genuinely concerned that 
statewide guidelines would be too restrictive. 

I agree with the majority of librarians, coordinators, and directors 
we intetViewed.. I feel that statewide policies are a necessity. As a number 
of correctional administrators pointed out, consent decrees in the area of 
legal services have led to, a patchwork quilt of rules and policies which' 
differ from institution to institution. Already there is great inconsistency 
in the general (public) library services as well, and threats of lawsuits in ! 
those areas. ' Such\ inconsistencies are .viewed by residents as inequities and 
arfe problematic because inmates are transferred between facilities frequently! 
Due to these grobjLems, both the DOC and ISL support the idea of statewide 
policies. There is one other significant reason for policies of any sort: 
they are formulated and enacted in peaceful times to sprve as backups for 
librariai/s in times of stress, Written library policIes'"indicate a basic 
honesty And integrity of the organization^ intentions*" 2 Perhaps the besf v> 
examples are book selection policies and the Librar^tll of Rights which 
have served librarians in good stead in times of censorship problems. 
Be commendation: ISL y in conjunction with th&*DOC and the ten library sys- 
tems, should formulate and enact a series of statewide policies. ^ It is 
important*' to note that statewide policies will allow for consistency and 
fairness of service* Uniformity is not the goal; individual library services ' 
will (and should) continue to vary within common guidelij&es. 

However, there has been much debate over whether the ISL has the author- 
ity to inflict policies on systems whose boards usually establish policy. 
For the first time, the system rules and regulations would includes section ^vrt», 
on service to state institutions, according to the proposed dr*ft now under 
consideration. Rule 81-113.8 states: 
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The library systems service program ta residents and\&taff 
of state institutions must be conducted in accordance with > 
the policies established jointly between the Illinois State 
Library and the % state, institutional departments, and in 

accordance with the applicable standards of the American ^ 
Library Association, the Illinois ©f£ice of Education, and 
other relevant agencies and* organizations as identified by 
the Illinois State Library.^ (Emphasis added) > 

These regulations are being formatted now; public hearings in Chicago and 
Springfield will be\held in early 1983. If they $are accepted by the 
Illinois State Commission on Rules, the ISL will have the necessary power 
to determine^statewide policy, as long as the DOC concurs. 

In that case, a series of policies should be formulated and epacted, 
covering (1) photocopying, (2) emergency procedures, and (3) restitution for 
library materials. (Policies for performance evaluations and salaries are 
discussed in Chapter 4, Section 4, and policies on< security and publication 
review committees in Section 2 of this chapter.) 

(1) The photocopy policy 'developed by the ISL Consultant and the 
Administrative Assistant to the DOC Deputy Director, and presented to the 
systems in May 1981, and amended by the DOC in October 1981 is thoughtful 
and reasonable (see Appendix E) . It calls for charging a modest fee for 
photocopies, with an exception made for free photocopies of legal materials 
for indigent inmates. There are a few ways in which tfhe amended draft- 
should be changed before its final implementation. First, the last para- 
graph of part II should include a statement suggested by the Institutional 
Coordinator for Shawnee Library System: "Any such excerpts will circulate 

library materials and will remain the library's property." Second, 
there should be a provision for free photocopying of non-legal materials 
which a resident might need, especially for class of self-study. As it 
stands now, the policy states that all non-legal documents c^n be copied 
by typewriter or by friends in the outside community; Jthis does not consider 
the length of materials, lack of typewriters, time delays, etc. which can be 
as important for non- legal as for legal materials. Third, the policy should 
include a statement that it applies to juvenile centers as well as to adult 
institutions. 

Fourthly, the procedure recommended in the 1981 policy is the use of <a 
money voucher sent to the Trust Office which reimburses the library system. • 
In some institutions, the voucher must clear the Trust Office before the 
photocopying is done. This causes time delays and extra bookkeeping. 
Instead, I Suggest that the procedure established by the Shawnee Library ^\ 
System at the Menard Psychiatric Center Library be adopted. There the resi- 
dents purchase cards from the commissary store; the card costs $1.00 and can 
be used for twenty photocopies. Unused portions of the card can be returned 
fo v r refund. 

Finally, the proposed«j;j(glic^ stjates that "th^warden or his designee" 
shall determine whether an inmat|eVisl without funds and therefore eligible 
for free photocopying. The polilcj). sKould specify what standard of indigence 
will be used. Most residents, including students and non-workers-, receive 
$10 per month from the DOC, 'segregation and other special inmates do not; 
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will they aldne receive free photocopying? Otter eligibility requirements 
might he (1) pauper status assigned by the court so that a public defender 
or court-appointed attorney was assigned to the individual, or (2) waiver 
of filing fee from the courts 9 law clerks. For example, the law clerk of 
the Northern District of Illinois often waives filing fees for inmates 
having under $50 in their Trust funds. The U.S. Courts also use the .$50 
guideline, atid Stateville has adopted it as the basis for free photocopying. 
Whatever requirement is established, it should appear in the policy and 
should be applied by the DOC; the library should simply require a photo- 
copying card and not be involved in the decision as to whether the* card was 
purchase^ or given to' ap indigent inmate. 

Some institutions have already incorporated the May 1981 pdlicy into 
their regulations. Since it did not have a provision for free services for 
indigent inmates, some (notably Centralia and Stateville) have free copying 
of legal materials for all residents. When the policy statement has been 
further revise'd (as suggested above) , it should be implemented in all 
institutions. '* 

(2) The policy recommended by the ISL Consultant and the Administrative 
Assistant to the DOC Deputy Director, on the provision of services during 
emergency situations, should be accepted and enforced. 

* * « 
Each library system shall maintain a least a minimal level of 
library service in the ^event of. a lockdown, an employee 
strike, or other similar situations which disrupt the normal 
operating procedura of the facility while not sacrificing 
the safety and security of personnel . * 

r 

(3) A policy on restitution for lost or damaged materials should be 
written by the ISL in cooperation with the DOC and the library systems. The 
Pere Marquette Yotjth Center Library has a rute that youths cannot be charged 
for lost or damaged materials, but the DOC disagrees. A mutually, acceptable 
solution has been to "tax" youths for damaged materials; some of their trust 
account money is put into a library fund as restitution. At the DuPage Youth 
Center Library, the library wants to cKarge youths for damaged Materials but 
the institutional administration did not agree until recently. These incon- 
sistencies are not useful to residents or libraries. An. acceptable method 

of Reimbursement must be found. Working in the library or offering a skill 
for the library's use (e.g* calligraphy) should' be considered as well as 
financial payment. Revoking circulation privileges should fee used only as 
a last resort; eVen then the resident should have some method of using 
library materials in a secured setting* .» 

If the proposed system regulations allowing the ISL to set policy are 
not accepted, an alternative tool for enforcing statewide 'policies must be 
found: Perhaps the Jtfint Statement couid include sufch policies; or contracts 
between each system and ISLJ spelling out policies ab dne condition, is 
anothet possibility (for mote on this latter concept * see Section 6 of this 

chapter)* ' ' 

« 

C* Continuing Educatidn • 

*■ • 

A greatly neglected responsibility of the 1st is .continuing education • 
fot correctional library employees* An ALA publication stresses the import- 
ance of training* 3 



Working for the development of state institutional library 
service is analogous to the way in which a state library 
agency works for public library- development and l^w^ger units 
of service. Essential to a successful program ate such 
activities as. . .continuing education and consistent advisory r 
and consultative services including participation in in- 
service training programs for library staffs. 

The last institutional librarians 1 meeting in Illinois was in May 1978. 
It included a good mixture of visits to three institutions, information- 
sharing, and planning sessions. But there is no excuse for a four year gap 
between such events. Recommendation: Institutional librarians and institu- 
tional services coordinators should meet twice a year for a program or work- 
shop coordinated by the ISL. Onevjrieeting should include all civilian library 
personnel; the other may be arranged for staffs According to security and age 
classifications of the institutions. These meetings are to be in addition 
to system training programs and professional state or national meetings. ISL 
should hold the systems responsible for providing substitute personnel at tne 
institution so that minimal library service can be continued in the absence 
of the regular staff. 

Librarians and coordinators requested professional education materials 
from^the ISL as well — newsletters, bibliographies, resource kits, etc. At 
one time, the coordinator for the DuPage Library System edited a newsletter 
for institutional librarians throughout the state. And until 1977, a national 
newsletter ( Inside/Outside ) was published for prison librarians. Ten states 
now have their own institutional library services newsletters, and eight, 
others have regular columns in library association or state library publica- 
tions. But there is none for institutional librarians in Illinois. Recom- 
mendation: As phase two of each semiannual meeting^ a nuiliHg should be 
made to all institutional library staff after each meeting. Included should* 
bp minutes of the meeting, articles of interest, bibliographies of recent 
professional materials' of "interest , legislative and other news, etc. The 
ISL consultant should be responsible for this information packet but may 
encourage volunteers from the systems to take turns editing it. 

Illinois is one of 16 states with institutional library chapters in 
their state library associations. .Four years ago, the Illinois Library 
Association developed a Specialized Library Services Section, which is 
logically the appropriate unit for correctional libraries to use as £ 
center. Recommendation: The ISL should promote and support an institu- 
tional librarians discussion group of ILA/SLSS. 

D. Monitoring 

The ISL needs to improve its monitoring of institutional libraries. 
Periodic*' Visits by the CIS, an annual program Evaluation, and better report- 
ing from the systems should all be instigated. Perhaps the most common com- 
plaint — from state, system, and institution levels — was a lack of communica- 
tion among these levels and a paucity of accountability and reporting. 
Wardens and librarians alike were very grateful for the sporadic program 
reviews and the too infrequent^ site visits. 
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* tfecormendation: Site, visits by the ISL Consultant and a representative 
of tHe*DOC should be conducted annually, perhaps in four trips arranged 
geographically. Resultant from these visits should be a written evaluation 
of the library based on standard form^ and checklists devised for this pur- 
pos^. ' ACA/ALA Standards should be used as a basis for the design of such 
f drips. Copies of the evaluation should be sent to the system and the institu- 
tion within two months of the -visit; . the compiled evaluations should be pub- 
lished annually and distributed to all. Qiher sjiot visits should be done as 
often as possible. 

Recommendation: To simplify budget requests and planning, the ISL 
should provide a standard form; the systems should return the budget request 
forms (signed by system director, warden, and\institutional librarian)'* six 
months prior to the beginning of the fiscal ye$ 

Recommendation: Narrative and statistical reporting forms should be 
developed by the ISL and completed by each institutional librarian annually. 
New developments, collections, staffing, programs, and problems should 0 
be covered. L ' 

-Recommendation: A financial report, showvng receipts and expenditures 
separately, should be filed 'annually within two months of the close of the' 
fiscal year. This is in addition to annual narrative and statistical forms 
and in addition to the general system fiscal report. \^ 

E. Legislation ^ • 

There has never been legislation enacted concerning the authority of the 
ISL to provide institutional library sengbces. Instead, the Joint Statement 
has been used as the basis of all endeavWs. The Illinois Revised Statutes 
make no mention- of this service under the powers and duties of the State 
Library; neither does the Library System Act. As. is discussed under budget- 
ing (Section 7 of tftis chapter), legislators do' not understand the workings 
*of the Joint Statement and assume that the DOC is responsible for all ser- . 
vices .in its institutions. 'Such confusion is detrimental to full funding and 
understanding. Recomnendation: The State Library, with the cooperation of 
the DOC and the Illinois Library Association, should sponsor an amendment .to 
Chapter 128, Section 107 of the Illinois Revised Statutes to give ISL a clear 
legislative rmndate for involvement ' in this service. Because that section 
refers to the Library System Act, it too should be revised. 

P. Advisory Committee 

The Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) Advisory Subcommittee 
on Institutional Library Services, appointed in 1965, went out "of business 
with the presentation of the SERD Report in 1969. In order to re-establish * 
such a group, the administrative procedures sent to system directors by ISL 
Director Al Tre22a in 1974 stated that: . 

The State Library Shall appoint .an advisory subcommittee to 
advise the SL concerning its policy and program of service 
for state institutional library seryices. Said 'subcommittee , 
shall consist *of not more than 9 persons representing state 
\ institutional departments, library systems, libtary users, 
and library trustees. . 

34 
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An advisory committee on services to the disabled was established in 1975, 
and "It has acted as the conscience of the State Library in this service 
area by bringing a broader viewpoint and insight to the program review."* 
The ISL Consultant originally felt that such a group for institutional 
services would >not be helpful or necessary. Although he changed his 
opinion a years later, and requested an advisory group, it has never 
been established. At the- June 1982 meeting of system directors and 
coordinators, such a committee was discussed and a motion requesting the 
ISL to develop one passed with a vote of ten to one. Recommendation: An 
ISL Advisory Committee, on State Institutional Library Services should be 
established under the guidelines in the '1974 Administrative Procedures* 

The ISL has been the strongest force behind system-provided library 
services to correctional institutions. Its weaknesses have been in policy 
making, continuing .education, and monitoring. The proposed changes in the 
•system regulations and in appropriate legislation, and the creation of an 
advisory committee, will aid the ISL in improving its effectiveness. 

Section 2. .The Role and Responsibilities of the 
Illinois Department of Corrections 

A. Administration 

The Department of Corrections has not had the consistent relationship ^ 
with the institutional library program as the Illinois State Library has had, 
because the ISL has- had the same Consultant on Institutionalized Library Ser- 
vices for the past ten years. The DOC states that it "jointly administers" 
the program with the ISL, yet library services do not appear at all on the 
current DOC organizational chart. And no one person has been responsible 
for library services since their Chief of Library Services resigned in 1975. 
The Deputy Director for Inmate and Employee Services has had this responsi- 
bility during the past few years, but library services is not^in his new job 
description either. He had had an administrative assistant who acted as a 
liaison with th£ ISL Consultant, but he was transferred in June of 1981 and 
has not been replaced. Although' the Deputy Director states that he is satis- 
fied with the present arrangement and that the ISL Consultant is able 
unofficially to fulfill the/role of DOC Chief of Library Services, the 
research team feels .that th£s arrangement is totally unsatisfactory . With 
a full-time professional librarian coordinating library services for the 
DOC, the Department could take an "active role rather than the merely, 
reactive one it has had recently • Recomnendation: The DOC should hire a 
professional librarian as its Chief Librarian in a position with responsi- 
bilities parallel to those of the ISL Consultant. The person will have a 
major responsibility for coordinating communications among the correctional 
institutions and with the ISL, for annual program reviews, for site visits, 
and for in-servi<(p training. 

B. Security • 

According to the Joint Statement, the DOC is to "provide adequate 
security" in the libraries. At the maximum security prisons, an officer is 
assigned to the library gatja. For the most part, this has worked well. The 
medium and minimum security' institutions usually have no security officers 
assigned to the library, and therefore h£ye prpblems with access, discipline, 
and losfs of materials. This problem was noted in a 1974 evaluation also.^ - 
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Recommendation: The D0C 3 in consultation with, the ISL S should study, the 
security needs of> the libraries in each security level of institutton, and 
ensure that the iibrary receives the security attention needed at each insti- 
tution.. ' % ' . 

* *• ; . j - ' 

' * Security for library materials, is a coipllary responsibility. In 
addition to the materials that are lost or damaged within the institution, 
many leave the institutions ("walk on _out") wheifcresidents are transferred 
or released.* Recomnendation: The DOC* should include a careful search of 
residents for library materials and equipment in* its exit procedure. Any- 
thing found should be returned to the library after it has been checked for 
contraband , * \ 

C. 'Orientation , . " , . " T 

Another DOC ^responsibility , according to the Joint Statement, is to 
"provide an orientation for librarians on how to work effectively in a 
correctional institution. " This should include information on the Adminis- 
trative regulation and institutional policy, self-defense, first aid, 
institutional prganiza^tion, and other topics. Such an orientation has been 
sorely neglected. Of 27 librarians' interviewed, only six (22%) reported 
receiving any in-service training by the institution; all of these librar- 
ians work ,in four institutions: Sheridan, East Moline, Pontiac, arid Menard. 
Ojily four (t5%y reported taking the DOC training ctfurse for civilian per- 
sonnel; all of these librarians work in youth centers. Considering that a 
major complaint of wardens was that librarians lack an understanding of 
security problems and measure3, in-feervicfe training would seem a priority 
for the. DOC. Recommendation: The DOC should provide an intensive basic K 
training > followed by intermittent classes^ on institutional and security 
concerns > to all civilian library staff working in correctional institutions. 

D. Funding " * 

Wh^n asked "What" else could the DOC do" to. make your service easier to 
provide?", many wardens and librarians suggested money. In some of the 
youth centers (e.g,, PuPage) , .„the administrator gave Title 4B monies , 
(usually in relatively small sums) to the librarian to use. At: St. ChaiMes, 
the institution -pays, the resident clerks (200 per hour). At flenard, the; 
institution covejrs the cost of two of the* five resident clerks. At Sheridan, 
tne-facility spent $10,000 on legal subscriptions during 1981^^0 that the ' 
library system could afford to continue its' staff at the institution library. 
Other institutions ^are proud of "donating" paper or other supplies to |he 
library. Unfortunately, thes$ examples of financial assistance are exceptions 
to the rule. 

Although the ISIi has the responsibility for providing the General Fund 
appropriation, ihe IDOC has financial reppnsibilities also*. The Joitft State- 
ment reads "The IDOC^will continue to seek grant funds available to the IDOC 
whlbh can be used for purchase of library materials and equipment." But 1974 
was the last time the DOC contribute^ such funds; tiieseweref from the 
Illinois Law Enforcement Comniission. As far as is known, no other library-- 
related grants have been applied far by'the DOC. , Also, as early as 1971, 
the DOC stated that- it would "Join in "sponsoring ^appropriate legislation 
and requests for funding"; .but there has been no concerted effort in this * 
direction. Of 45 wardens and assistant wardens interviewed, only 5' (!!%•) ' 
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answered "Yes" to. the question: "Could you foresee the DOC paying for 
library services?" Many laughed before they said "-No;" 10 s&id "I hope not." 
All reported that DOC fundingfor libraries had never been discussed; none 
were aware- that the DOC had any fiscal responsibilities regarding libraries. 

Two* needs related to funding, from the DOC seem clear. The first is for 
active participation in ISL-proposed legislation which would mandate general 
librairy services to prisoners and staff through the ISL. Such legislation 
would clarify the relationships between the £wo agencies and end the confusion 
of the legislature as -to these services- in correctional institutions. The 
appropriations process should thereby be eased, with better funding as the 
result (see also Section 1 of this chapter). 

The second is for some direct funding from the DOC to the litfrary pro- 
gram. The budget for library services in correctional institutions has not 
} been increased in five years despite an increase in the number of institu- 
tions *- " 
^ and of prisoners to be ser 

tions and of prisoners to be served. Meanwhile, in 1978, DOC spent over 
$116,000,000 and in 1982 over $258,500,000.5 The latter figure is 223% of 
the former. The DOC contends that its funding is inadequate, but it cer- 
r : tainly hap not buffered the budgetary cats of the ISL. ' 

The library component which most logically fits the DOC responsibility 
is 'the iaw library. IRS Chapter 38, Section 1003-7-2 states that "a library 
of legal materials" shali be provided in all institutions, and court decisions 
which mandate law library services for prisoners hold the DOC 'responsible for 
Gheir provision. (See more on this in Chapter 6.) Another factor is that 
the DOC already has a legal services staff. Furthermore ther^ is a precedent 
for placing law libraries unMpr the DOC budget. In 1974, law librarians in 
< the correctional centers were established with a grant from the Illinois L^w 
Enforcement Commission to the DOC. At that time, law .libraries were not a 
t£g ipsue, as the 1977 Bounds v* Smith 'case (Ja^ which the" court decided that 
< prisoners have a fundamental right of access to the courts that requires a 
law library or legal assistance) had not yet been decided. When the ILEC 
grant ended, the ISL 'assumed the responsibility for the law libraries without 
knowing that they would .become a major expense and concern. >In 28 other ' 
states lay library services are provided to prisoners by the DOC, while 
general library services are provided By another agency. And in Illin ois , 
the Cook County Corrections Complex has general library services from the 
Chicago Public Library and law library services from the county department 
of corrections. • J> • ' , 

Another reason for suggesting that the DOC fund legal library services 
is that the wardens are undoubtedly correct in their assessment of the D0C f s 
* unwillingness to provide general library services. A number of them stressed 

to the research team that if library services were under the DOC, "we- would 
"only have what's mandated by/law..".". That, of course, is access to the 
courts via a law library, fhe necessary components of a law library, accord- 
ing to court decisions which have provided such details, are basic primary 
materials and access tools. Included are U.S. Supreme Court Reports, lower 
federal court reports, Illinois court reports, federal statutes, state stat- 
f . utes, federal and state digests, looseleaf services, Shepard's Citations \ 
(federal and state),, and legal encyclopedias'. If the DOC will provide only/ 
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what is mandated, axtra materials (such as legal research 'handbooks, mono- 
graphs, and legal periodical indexes) can bje, provided by the li)>raj:y systems. « 
The great bulk of the expense of th^ law libraries is .in the acquisition and *n 
maintenance of the materials listed first above, . 

Recommendation: The DOC should* absorb .the cost of the law libraries in 
all of its institutions. This was approximately $300 ^ 000 in FY 1981. \" 

Recommendation: The DOC should hire a law librarian to serve as the ^ *• 
Law Library Advisor. This person would design training for law clerks (civil- 
ian and resident) and prisoners, select materials for purchase, and supervise 
the maintenance and- use of the law libraries (see more on this in Copter 7) • > 

Recommendation: The DOC should absorb the costs of photocopying of Iqgal 
materials and documents provided free to indigent inmates (see photocopying % 
policy discussion in Section 1 of this chapter). 

E. Publications Review Committees 

Most institutions have publications or literature review commijttees to 
check incoming materials sent to inmates by friends ^ relatives, publishers, ^ 
*and bookstores. The purpose is to ensure that sufch materials comply with 
institutional regulations forbidding reading materials which constitute a * v 
realistic danger to the security of the institution and/or which are con- 
sidered pornographic. Sometimes "books donated to the library are also 
checked and stamped (e.g. at Stateville), and sometimes this committee has 
formulated policies on obscenity and security which the library is expected 
to follow (e.g. , Menard Psychiatric) . In a few cases, the librarian has been 
asked to serve on the committee as an "expert" on literature. 

The librarian is then in an extremely difficult situation as he/she is 
called upon to serve as an official censor. Most librarians da hot want to 
participate on the committee; only one expressed a desire to do so, feeling 
that the committee might be positively influenced by a librarian who could 
express the freedom- to-read principles. Also, the librarian would then be * 
better informed as to policies which the library must subscribe to. This 'is 
a thoughtful view, but the arguments against it are N persuasive. Recommenda- 
tion: The Publications Review Committee should be completely severed from 
library activities. Its purpose is to assist the security operations of .the 
v institution and it should be staffed by that department. Library materials, 
^donated or purchased, should not be within the purview of the committee, as • 
the libraries already comply with the DOC Administrative Regulation 828 Section 
4 on forbidden materials. The final decision on whether or not to serve as a 
committee member should be left up to each individulal librarian as it would be^ 
to any other employee in the institution. . -L • 

F. Long Range Planning % ^ i 

< < 

The DOC mu^t provide a long range agenda so that planning may be coordi- 
nated with the ISL and* the cooperating library systems. Director Lane esti- 
mates that toy 19.85 tKe adult prison population will peach* 16,800;^ this is 
an increase of 2000 people/ *Yet- the situation has not been discussed with — -v^ 
the ISL or*the systems. Between 1977 and-1981 four new prisons have been 
, added to the DOC. In each case the library systems involved were not informed 
early enough in».the budget and planning process to take these facilities and 
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patr into account* Logan CC and the condemned unit at Pontiac are examples 
of unple&aiant and unnecessary budgetary surprises 'for the library systems in 
question. c ^ > . 

f fc * • 

_ Two more prisons are to open in 1984 and 1985* As another remedy to 

•the pbpulation problem in the prisons, Director Lane has announced the possi- 
bility of developing more, medium and minimum security institutions so that , 
25% j of the adult inmates can be housed in maximum security institutions, 50% 

< in medium security i^cilities, and 25% in minimum security prisons*^ This' 
is a major change from the current situation in which 60% of the adult inmate 
populatibn are housed in maximum security facilities* Such a tr,end .would 
undoubtedly affect library services, yet it has not been discussed with the 
librarians. -Interagency communication and long range planning must be 
improved in order to provide good library services* Recommendation: The DOC 
should provide an annual projection report to the ISL and the library sys- 
tems. Such reports should include projected population figures, plans for 
new construction and remodeling, relevant funding issues, and proposed 
changes in apptoach at the management level of DOC* * 

G. Community Correctional Centers 1 

The DOC Community Services ^Division, organized in 1979, includes nine 
community correctional centers, ^^own from 1968-1977 as work release centers)* 
.Although there was some discussion of opening small libraries in each facil- 
ity, the DOC decided not to pursue the plan because the primfry' purpose of 
the centers is to reintegrate offenders into the community* u Th4 mission**., 
includes facilitating the use of resources already in the CQmmunity. . ."^ * It 
was, decided, therefore, ^hat^the residents should use the local public 
libraries. \ 



While interviewing at foui: of ^the community correctional centers — in ' 
ord£r to corroborate what we had learned at the p'risons — an^tinexpected prob- 
s lem was brought to our attention* The residents are given a very limited 
amount of discretionary time during which they coulid use a library. The IRT 
(independent* release time') is given once a week for six hours. This geriod / 
must cover church attendance, recreation, visits' with friends and rela- 
^ tives, library use, etc. Interviewees told us of the difficulty in making 
** the decision to -do anything- other than seeing friends and relatives. Special 
< extra passes are given only for medical appointments or job interviews..* An 

V&pecially difficult period is the first month in the center when a resident 
A * receives, no IRT. 

When asked about the problem of* access to libraries from the community 
correctional centers, the Deputy Director of the Community Services Division 
told me that "Each center ha^ developed a listing of community te'sout'ces 
available to 'residents which includes libraries, and residents are instructed 
in 'the use of^same,. In fact, some facilities' have utilized a library card • 
for* residents which encouraged this involvement?, ." Some residents at the 
Chicago centers contend that they have not been informed abourt libraries. 

Some male 'center residents reported that ex-offenders are sent back to 
prisons if they"<lon f t ,f make good," and thajt, with the job situation so- 
tigfrt, a lot of time is spent in the* center without constructive activity. 
They suggested a small library in the center itself. The women interviewed 
voiced the same idea. Perhaps a rotating deposit collection from the local 
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public library would help relieve the problem, especially for the new resi- 
dents who £o not qualify for IRT. But such a collection should be only an^ 
adjunct to the library visits. » ' » 

r . If the libraries in the correctional institutions attempt tor provide 
library services equivalent to those of the public library, and to orient- 
prisoners to what such liJkrariek can -offer them, it is ironic and abortive 
not to allow ex-of fender^The duportunit^to use their new skills. ^ 

Recommendation: The DOC sfiould grange weekly, optional library trips for 
corrmunity correctional center residents to encourage their continued use ^of 
library resources during their^ transition from incarceration to 'freedom. 

Section ^ The Role of the Department of Mental Health 
* ^ . and Developmental Disabilities * 

* 

The ISL feels strongly that its program of system-provided library- 
services to state institution^* should apply t$> all institutions, not just 
correctional ones. Unfortunately, tliis philosophy r Jias not been shared .by 
DMRDD. When the DOC *f irst expressed it s, interest in such a plan df servioe 
in 1971, the DMHDD rejected the idea. TheflSL expended much time and effort , 
during the years from 1971>to 1976 trying to convince the DMHDD but wag never 
successful. Although the ISt discontinued those. Efforts, it has retained an 
"open door policy." Between 1977 and 1980 services through library systems 
were started in thr6e mental health. centers. The ISL budget was appropriately 

increased to provide these services. 

.** / * 

" In January of 1978, tljg Chief of the Administrative Services Otfic^ of 
DMHDD* met with the ISL Consultant for. Institutionalized Services to reopen 
discussions about a service agreement. In a follow-up^ memo to-*nis institu- 
tional superintendents and librarians, the DMHDD official stressed that "The 
decision to negotiate services for resident libraries from the library sys- 
tems or not JLs totally yours. ", He was still not interested in pursuing? a 
statewide agreement. 'In 1980/*three more mental ^ealth and d^felopmentally 
'disabled centers^ and Illinois State Psychiatric Institute residents 4 library,* 
were added to the program without additional funding in the ISL budget. 
The institutional services budget was simply ^divided among more institutions. 
This .approach has been, extremely controversial among the system, directors. 

*&\ 

.The 1)MHDD contacted the ISL again in 1981 to consider a joint statement * 
modelled onthe ISL/DO(fagreement ; a draft is .currently in^progitess. It wouI3T- 
be beneficial to both -agencies if a cooperative arrangement can be jenacted. 
For one thing, system boards -of directory are more receptive to serv^g mental 
health and developmental disability centers than prisons; by including Jbhose 
centers, the entire' institutional program may 'b^ better accepted and sup-- _ 
ported. But the agreement should be given formal legislative approval and o 
should be fufaded before £he services are init^atedrr^n/ ^ ^ 




It is. -clear that the. DMHDD has changed its stance Aue to its economic 
difficulties. The DMHDD* is responding to current budget cuts by closing the' 
professional libraries i& ea£h institution. But^ the ISL has financial ftrdb- 
lems, too, and should no\onger add institutions* without an increased appro- 
priation. The .ISL has made .a "gentlemen 1 s agreement 11 to serve additiAi^r 
mental Health* and >devel9pjnent centers when funds do become available msS'W * 
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continue, services now offered by some systems, Other system directors and 
institutional coordinators do not support an extension of services to addi- 
tional DMHDD* institutions without -an extra appropriation. At the June 3, 
1£82 meetirfg of directors. of library systems serving states institutions, a 
six to five vote was taken in favor of discontinuing service to the most 
recent mental health and development centers (those added to the -program 
without an increased appropriation) until extra monies are received. Those 
centers would be puf on a waiting list with 'two ^veterans homes (one. in 
existence now and one slated to open in 1985) and four mental healthyzenters, 
The ISL did not accept the directive from that meeting, . ^ 

• Although I feel strongly that all types of institutions need quality 
library services, and should be served under a cohesive statewide plan, I 
agree that the services to mental health and development centers cannot be 
continued undei^ttie current funding situation. The unwillingness of the 
DMHDD administration to participate in a joint agreement — and thereby take 
some responsibility to help ^rdwide funding and direction for this service — 
must be considered. The ISL is rb be commended for striving* to provide ser- 
vices to DMHDD- facilities through a joint statement, for * adding interested 
institutions as they requested services* and for maintaining its desire to 
provide library service to all state institutions. But money is very tight 
and services are deteriorating; new policies must be established. When new 
legislation is passed, when an interagency agreement is signed, and when 
furfds are appropriated specifically for non— cor reetional institutions, then 
such services can be, happily provided. ^ 



^ Section 4. The Role of the Department of 

Corrections School District >*r«ft' 

In 1972, School District 428, the Department of Corrections School Dis-^ 
trict, was established. The teachers are- DOC employees but operate through 
the school district which has its own budget; before then the teachers and 
education plans and budgets were at the discretion of the wardens of the 
individual institutions. The. Superintendent of the school district contends 
that all library programs should be subsumed under the school district and 
the librarians should report to him. He rfeports to the DOC Deputy Director, 
"so he is really suggesting an additional level of supervision for the librar- 
ies. He does not perceive contracts with the library systems to be a problem, 
as the school district already contracts with local community colleges for 
some educational programs; however, he does not view the ISL role as af 
.necessary one. - 

r 

He ^nd the DOC 'Deputy Director have suggested that the head of the 
school district media center might assume the role of library liaison. The 
School District Superintendent stresses how logical such a step would be, 
and the DOC Deputy Director has stated that "This is v a practical administra- 
tive matter and not a philosphical onq; •! don't care who fills the role, 11 
The nee<J for a libraty coordinator at the DOC has been addressed earlier 
(sfee SecTidn 2 of this chapter) , It is also important to discuss who should 
take that position. 

The media centers are already a 'highly controversial point in library 
discussions. Since 1975 the DOC has gotten ESEA funds* to establish media 
centers in youth centers; these have been developed totally apart from the 
library services provided by library systems and the ISL. The development 
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of the media centers is in direct opposition to what the Joint Statement 
says. "Where there is a media center in a correctional center separate 
from the library, a plan shall be developed to coordinate the center wit 
♦ the library with the aim of merging the media center into the library pi 
gram." And, "Selection of* library materials and equipment to be purchas 
from grant funds or other funds available tcr or from the Department of 
Corrections shall be made by the system librarian in consultation with 
grant project directors or other appropriate department persons." Also, 
"All correctional center library resources. . .shall be integrated into the 
library program administered by the library system. .'.Library resources «are 
hereby defined as/iiigtfei^ials and equipment for using Such materials. . .such 
, -as books, recordings, films, slides, photographs and transparencies, art 
reproductions and originals, video tape..." Certainly the head of the 
School District Media Centers has shown no good faith toward thf libraries 
by ignoring the conditions of the Joint Statement. Therefore, he does not 
seem an appropriate library liaison for the DOC. 

Recommendation: School District 428 ehotitdbe kept a distinct agency, 
not officially involved with the general UbrWg^services provided through 
the library systems under the Joint Agreements Library supervision should 
be provided by a professional librarian hired by the DOC, and not by school 
district staff. It is important, however, that communicatibns^ and coopera- 
tion between the libraries* and the media centers be established. The School 
District Superintendent, the media center head, the ISL Consultant, and the 
DOC Chief Librarian should meet regularly and encourage meetings between 
librarians and media* center people in the institutions themselves. 

V * -6 ' « 

Section 5. The Joint Statement 

The Illinois State Library and Illinois Department of Corrections 1 
Joint Statement on Library Service, signed by both agencies on December 20, 
197B\ is inadequate to govfern the services currently provided. It should 
* be revised, and it should be strengthened by relevant legislation* Chapter 

J28 Section 107 of the Illinois Revised Statutes details* the powers and 
duties of the State Library; it should be augmented to incorporate services 
to state institutions. The revisions should include references to correc- 
tional and non- correctional state facilities. As the Statutes refer to the 
'Illinois Library System Act, that Act should also be amended to specify 
services to state institutions. TJrre new proposed library system regulations 
do stress the joint nature of service to state institutions in rule 81-113.8; 
it is hoi>ed that these regulations will be approved. 

The statutes, the System Act, and the system regulations can, by-.£heir - 
nature^ only outline the responsibilities and services of the program. The 
Joint Statement should detail them and should serve as a strong declaration 
of the libraries' role in correctional centers. "To this end, there is shown - 
below the recommended changes in the Joint Statement. Deletions in the 
present wording are. in brackets, and new matter is underlined. Asterisks in 
the left-hand margin direct the reader to die suggested revisions. These 
changes in the Joint Statement reflect the recommendations in this report; 
they will correct the confusion evident in the current provision of service, 
and may result in clearer' lines of " responsibility and command. The lAbxa^^^^ 
Bill, of Rights should be appended to the - Statement. Re&ntnendaton: The 
Joint Statement, should he signed anew with each 'change- of WC or ISL director- 
ship and .should be discussed annually by. the V&C Chief Librarian and ISL Con- 
sultant with an eye towctxd possible tevisidn. " 
ERJC ' v '* ' 
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Illinois State Library & Illinois Department of Corrections 
Joint Statement on Library Service 

Goal J . . ' 

To provide library services in correctional centers which will 
strengthen suppbrt, and broaden the total program of each center toward 
the habilitation of its residents and their eventual integration into 
society. 

I, Assumptions: 

The library service program in Illinois correctional centers is 
based upon the following: 

, A. (It is desirable to make library services available to all residents 
and staff of each correctional center, ] It is essential that library 
* services are available to all residents and staff of each cdfTfcc- 

tional center . 

* 

B„ Correctional center residents will identify more positively with a 
free-world noninstitutional library program, and such a library 
program can: . 

1. retain a broader perspective of service ; 

"2.* provide residents with an orientation and easy adjustment to 

the use of community libraries; and 
3^ maintain a balance between the library needs of correctional 
-center programs and the individual information needs and 
interests of the residents and staff. 

C. Library services provided to correctional centers by community 
libraries can better approximate the type and level of service 
available to free-world residents. 

D. Community libraries have a responsibility for providing library 
services to all residents of their communities, whether the§e 
residents are free or confined to institutions. 



E. Most communities wheTe statp correctional centers are located are 
too small to independently support adequate .library services for 
state institutions. 

F. State funding through the State Library to local library systems 
is the appropriate means of making library services available in 
correctional centers. 

G. The primary function of corrections is to restore offenders to use- • 
fill citizenship. To do this, the Department of Correctipns attempts 
to provide a^safe and humane environment with an opportunity for 
residents to be involved in meaningful programs. The* library pro- 
vides such programs and helps to prepare the residents for re-entry ' 
into the community . 

H. The librarian should be an active participant in the corrections 
process. 
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Statement of Service: 

The Department of Corrections agreed in 1971 to cooperate with the 
State Library and public library systems in ^implementing a system based 
library program in correctional centers. During the ensuing months the 
following areas of responsibilities have evolved. 

m 

A. The major responsibilities of the Department of Corrections in the 
provision of library services ar£ to: 5 

1 1. provide an effective 3>eans of access ^for all residents includ- 
ing those in special population units* Effective access shall 
be defined as regularly scheduled hours in the library in 
addition to circulation and other in-cell services ; 

2. provide adequate security for the library and its materials , 
and for library staffs ; 

3. interpret correctional center program needs and goals in an 
annual projection provided to the ISL and the appropriate * 
library systems ; ^ 

4. provide adequate space, utilities, and basic furnishing 
according to ACA/ALA standards and guidelines ; 

5. provide janitorial and maintenance services and supplies; x 

6. provide an orientation for [librarians] civilian library- staff 
members, followed, up by continuing in-service training on how 
to work effectively in a correctional setting; 

7. provide, funding for the ^development and maintenance of legal 
collections in all adult facilities ; 

8. provide coordination, planning, and monitoring by a Chief - 
Librarian for general library services 3Pd by a Law Library 
Advisor, and 

9^ provide materials and supplies necessary for the law library 
services, including but not limited to typewriters, paper, ^ 
envelopes, photocopies for indigent residents, and notary 
services . 

B. The State Library-is responsible for providing: 

1, funding from General Fund appropriations under the Library 
Systems Apt [and grants- from other sources where appropriate*] 
These shall be adequate to fund 'the library systems to provide 
services as set forth in the ACA/ALA Standards ♦ 

2, statewide coordination, and planning [monitoring, and consultant 
services] as provided by a Consultant on Institutional^ Library 
Services, This shall include the development of policies to 

be approved by the DOC, and the review of annual budget 
requests and reports from the library systems, 

3, statewide monitoring and consultant services. These shall 
include the establishment of an advisory committee and annual 
visits and reports by the Consultant , 

4, . appropriate ISL-coordinated services .such as interlibr^ry 

.loan and, inter library delivery service, and 

5, continuing education for civilian library staff members, 
including regular meetings, workshops, and coitifflun i cat ions . 

< 

C. The major responsibilities of the library systems are to: 3 
1.' provide a total range of library services (public, schopl, 

academic, and special) needed to support, strengthen, and 
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broaden cofrec$4.;Qftal center programs an£ '^ther identified 
informational ne$ds of- fce£ide^t:$?atfd- atra'f f', such as, 
recreational and independent; 'learning; [and] 

2. work* toward meeting ACA/AlA\i5ttodards'..for. Library Services in 
Residential Gort^Ctional* Facilitie8--Adult and Juvenile, and 

3. provide an institutional services coordinator, within the 
system or on a~£dfl£rap£ual basis . 

v * * 

Explanation;' 

A. Each correctional center shall have a library that is professionally 
managed, staffed, and stocked by Che public library system in whi^ch 
the correctional center is located. < 

1. The system will use its full resources (materials and person-, 
nel) to support this program. 

2. The system will utilize the full capabilities of ILLINET 
(Illinois Library and Information Network) to backup and 
support the information needs of correctional center resi- 
dents and staff. ' . 

3 . System responsibilities may be carried out directly by the 
system or through contract with a system member library or 
with another library system . 

B. The chief administrative officer of the correctional center and 
the director of the libtpry system are responsible for defining 
the parameters of library programs within each institution follow- 
ing administrative procedures as established by the State Library 
and^agreed to by .the Department of Corrections. The State Library 
Consultant on Institutional Library Services and the Department of 
Corrections Chief Librarian shall have regular meetings with the 
system coordinators, system directors, and- chief administrative 
officers of the institutions, in order to discuss such .programs and 
procedures . 

C. Resident access to the services of the library are the responsi- 
bility of the administration of the correctional cente^r 

e 

D. [PoJLicies and procedures for use of library resources are the 

^ p responsibility of the library system; however, such policies and 
procedure^ as\ .they effect .institution operations 6r programs must 
be approved by they chief administrative^ officer prior to implementa- 
tion. ] Policies .for many aspects of -jphe library [.services are the 
responsibility of the State Library which will design such policies 
in consultation with the Department of Corrections, and the library 
sys terns . Other policies and procedures for use of library Resources 
are the responsibility of each library system; such jio-ticies and 
* procedures as they affect institution operations* 6r pfograins must be 
approved by the chief administrative 'of ficoy p'rior to their imple- • 
mentation. . i ** 

E- Such access, policies, and procedures shall He Implemented lor Xhe 
maximum and most convenient possible utilisation Of library services 
by the residents of the institution. A * ' * * 1 

v 6 . 

F. All employees of the 'library systain shall observe IDOC admlnistra- . 
tive regulations regarding employee* conduct while .On IDOC property.; 
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The librarian will .work within the correctional center as a depart- 
ment head of Program Services. The assistant warden or superintend- 
ent for Program Services will monitor the library program To assure 
that ^correctional center program neecls are being addressed and met 
within the resource constraints of the program. The assistant war- 
den or superintendent of Erogram*Services shall also be the on-site, 
supervisor of the librarian as further defined in the library's plan 
of service, while at the same time recognizing that the [director] ^ 
' Institutional Coordinator ^of theJLibrary System is the direct /Line j 
supervisor of th.e librarian*. BfrfeK^upervisors will have an oppoxr -j- 
tunity for an annual- performance evaluation>of the librarian; guch 
evaluations will Be ; gekt^feQ the director of the 'library system . 

Content and development of the'library collections are the .responsi- 
bility of the library "system. The librarian recognizes that many 
library materials 'are controversial and that any given item may 
offend some persons. Selection will not be made on the basi^ of 
any anticipated approval or disapproval, but solely on the merits 
of. the work in relation to the building of the collection and to 
service *:he interests of readers.. *~Basic to collection development 
is the L^rary Bill^of Rights as adopteduanfl amended by the 
American Library Association. 

The chief administrative officer may request the removal of any 
item by providing to the library, in writing, justification showing 
that item in question is either a direct and immediate threat to ' 
the security of the correctional center or obscene based on current 
definitions of obscenity by the United States Supreme- Court. Upon 
receipt of such request,*, the^it em will be removed by the library for 
reevaluation. If a* conflict exists betwfeen the library and chie^ 
administrative officer, after the library 1 s reevaluation, pro- 
cedures in Section N will be "followed. 

The correctional center shall make available adequate security 
personnel for the library system to implement its library program. * 
If such personnel is temporarily unavailable;' the library system 
shall not be responsible f pr -any resulting curtailment of ' library 
services. „ 

All correctional center library resources, regardless of actual 
ownership, shall be integrated into the library program administered 
by the library "system. (This does not inplude personally ^wned 
items.). Library resources are hereby defined as materials, and 
equipment for using such materials, traditionally found in libraries 
suchas books, other than textbooks: recordings; films; slides; 
photographs and transparencies; art reproductions and originals; 
video tape; projectors; Viewers; tape recorders and players; phono- 
graphs; etc.- [Full implementation of this policy will be complete, 
within five. years and will require certification from the State 
Library that service delivery capability and staff resources are 
^available to provide this serviced] 

1. Where there/ls a media center in a correctional center separate 
. - - -^tinf tfr^^ibrary, a plan shall be developed £o coordinate thers 
center with tt*e library witfi the aim of mer^irng the me<}ia 
center into ne libraj^.prpgrafl 
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2. The IDOC will continue to seek grant funds available to the 
IDOC which | can be used for purchase of library materials and 
equipment, J "J 

3. Selection of library materials jand equipment to be purchased^ 
from grant funds or other funds available to or fi?om the 
Department of Corrections shall be made by 'the system librar- 
ian in, consultation with grant project directors or other * ( 
appropriate department persons-. 

4. All books and other library material 1 and equipment donated to 
the correctional center shall be turned over to the library 
system and shall be handled by the* library system according 
to its policies on acceptance of gifts, k t 

L. The library fs to be used exclusively for library purposes and shall 
not be used as a holding area or for any other purpose without prior 
approval of the librarian; exceptions can be. made by the chief 
administrative officer during emergency situations. 

M. The assistant warden or superintendent of Program Services of the 
correctional center and the director of the library system shall 
meet on a periodic basis discuss library "program progress apd 
problems with the institutional coordinator and the librarian(s) , 
A reasonable effort shall be ma,de to solve administrative problems 
at this level, „ ** 

N. When the chief administrative officer and the director of the 

library system do not reach agreement in matters of institutional 
or library policy and the implementation of library services, the 
chatter shall be referred to the [chief of Program Services and the 
administrator of Adult / Institutions or the administrator of Juvenile 
^ Division of the Department of Corrections and the senior consultant * 
for library Services for Institutions of the State Library] Chief 
. Librarian of the DOC and the ISL ^Consultant for a mutually. agreeable 
solution. If they do not reach agreement, the matter will jbfik 
appealed to thei£ respective director. * ^ , 

0. . All residents [except those in speclalSogxtfla^erit] shalj have direct 
access to library "services with 1 reasonable tiflie (as defined by the 
Departments of Corrections agreement with the State Library) in the 
library '$qt use of library materials and services, including legal 
materials.^.. 4 > * 

1. ; Library materials may be photocopied for residents and staff 

when additional time is needed for further study of non- 
circulating items within the restrictions, of copyright and ' •» 
library budget arid policy, 

2. ♦ "Alternative procedures shall be developed by the librarian and 

chief administrative officer of the correctional center to prto- 
• vide library materials and services, including library legal 
* ' N materials* and services, fco residents *ln special confinement* 

3. x 'Residents may be temporarily restricted under division disci- * 

plinary regulafcionsTcrom the -use of libraip\materials and ser- 
vices, other than library leg^L 'materials and* services"*} *f or 
abuse of iibra^v policy qfid procedure, ^ . 

4. resident shall be denied lifcrary service as a disciplinary 
action by the correctional center, except as outlirfed In 3 
abovfe. 
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The library system shall cooperate with the Department of Correc- 
tions, 1 established grievance review structure for hearings and 
decisions on 6uch complaints regarding library services or policies 
If conflict between the library system and the institution arises 
following the grievance decision, procedures in Section N will be 
followed. ^ 

The Department of Corrections 1 grievance review structure will 
handle all resident grievances in areas of library service for 
which the department is responsible, such as access to, and tim^~ 
allowed in the library. 

The Department of Corrections shall make available to all ' 
[librarians] library staff members instruction in the use^of 
legal materials. [The librarians] They shall^instruct residents 

in the use of legal materials* 

i 

Adequacy of space, furnishings, lighting, location, etc., sh^ll 
be based on current ACA/ALA /Stao4krds for residential correc- 
tional center library services. 

1. The correctional center^ responsible- for providing basic 
furnishings, utilities, and maintenance. 

2. Basic futnishings are defined as furnishings and equipment 
[currently] assigned to the library program, but owned by 
the correctional center. These. furnishings retaain with the 
library program until such time^as the library system noti- 

■ fies the correctional center that sUfch furnishings are no 
longer needed by ttyem and are available for other use. 

3. [Furnishings] Audiovisual and office equipment necessary to 
expand the library program shall be-provided by the library 
svstem. 

Correctional officers performing. shakedowns shall be made aware by 
the correctional center administration that resident library mater^ 
ials are public property ancl as such shall be returned to the 
lif>'r&jty ,and not destroyed. 

• » *. * * . 

If residents are to be employed by the library, the library shall 
specify' its rate of pay (which cannot exceed the maximum set by the 
division's pay .plan)' and job qualifications to the assignment 
committee of the correctional, center. The assignment committee 
will solicit -applications* screen' applicants, and submit a list 
of qualified and approved Applicants to the library system from 
which the library system may hire. The correctional center' shall 
not assign residents to work in the library, except with the 
approval of the library system. 

All policies, administrative regulations, and procedures of either 
the Department of Corrections or the State Library which directly 
[effect] affect library services with correctional centers shall 
be jointly approved by both directors before becoming official. 
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Section 6. I Contracting for Services 

A. Illinois State Library - Library Systems 

Because there has been considerable concern about the unevenness of 
services throughout Illinois, about the lack of uniform policies, and about 
the funding formulas used, alternatives to grants must be considered. One 
possibility is the use of contracts between ISL and the appropriate systems. 
A contract detail's the conditions necessary for the contracted service to be 
provided, and the obligations of the contractor (ISL) in exchange for the 
** y substantial services of the contractee (the system)/ In other words, minimum 
conditions would be described (including the level of funding, reporting pro- 
cedures, etc.) and the responsibilities of both sides would be listed.* An 
example of such. a contract is the LSCA agreement between ISL and' BOLS for * 
the Multitype Library System Development Project in 1982-1983. 

Naturally, there are advantages and disadvantages to the contract 
arrangement, as there are to .the use of grants. These will be discussed 
below, First it is necessary to note that the relationship between the ISL 
and systems is already a quasi-contrac2ual one, and that the relationship 
between, them would be only slightly altered. The library service provided 
to state, prisons through regional library systems would not be changed. 
While I am not advocating the use of a contract, I am suggesting that it be 
. considered as one possible solution to some of the program f s current problems. 

Improved communications, streamlined procedures, and statewide consistency 
could be the result. 

A number of system directors have stated that they would prefer not to 
be involved in institutional library services. Contracts, renewed ^t regular 
intervals, would allow both ISL and the systems -the opportunity to accept or 
decline the responsibility for the provision of specific services to institu- 
tions. Each contract should contain provisions which allow it to be amended 
or terminated by either party within a set amount of time prior t<* the endr of 
the contract period, so that changes can be made even after a contract is 
signed. A disinterested library system could choose to decline a contract, 
and the ISL could choose to contract with whichever systems have performed 
welVbef ore. The ISL could also choose to- contract with a single local 
library. > 



If the agreement were written carefully, it could specify policies on 

such conJxCoversial subjects as the ratio of expenditures for sta&f— w those 

for materials, levels of staffing, overhead costs, ILL and film services, 

reporting and auditing, and other areas in which there is no uniformity at 

this time. Again, a library system in disagreement with such policies could 

reject the contract. 
« 

In order to decrease expenses, the ISL could choose to contract with 
fewer systems and/or could specify inter-system cooperative projects. In 
addition, there* would be greater accountability for expenditures through 
standardized reporting which could be a ^condition for the contract. Funds 
would be allocated on a contract-by-contract basis, > resulting in a fair and 
reasoned division of funds* Although this would require additional staff 
time at the ISL, it would lead to better monitoring of the program. At the 
moment, the system grants are not monitored or evaluated carefully enough. 
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If the funds were under contfTactual services rather than system grantsfy^it 
is possible that the position of the IJ>L Consultant on Institutionalized 
Services would be upgraded from that of program specialist to program manager, 
allowing him to devote more time to monitoring and planning for 'institutional 
services; it is also likely that he would require an administrative assistant 
for the program. These increases in personnel at ISL could also be a ^con- 
dition for the contracts. J 

A majd^disadvantage of -fcontractihg j>etweea the IJ>L and the systems i3 
that the budget- for institutional services 'might have to be transferred from 
the library system act; grants^t^t^ie contractual services section of the 
operations budget. The contractual services' budget is considered m^r€vul- 
nerabl'e to reduction by the legislature; Pn the other, hand, closer scrutiny 
may lead to increased awareness arid und$rstanding«of the program in the 
legislature. Indeed % the Washington, State Library feels that such was the 
result there. It is interesting to pote, too, that the contract between 
the Chicago Public Library and the ISL to provide services for the blind 
and physically handicapped has remained under library systems grants; if 
it were advantageous, the institutional services' program could be left 
there also. j t 

I 

The IS£ Consultant has voiced the opinion that contracts would imply a 
change in philosophy, that the program would become the ISL's rather tharf the 
systems'. Some system directors have vociferously agreed with that opinion, 
and have said that under a contract arrangement the systems would be but ^ 
agents for the ISL. I feel that this- is mainly a matter of semantics. The 
systems would be providing the service based on their own decision to do, so, 
under the Conditions they had specified in the contract.^ The; ISL would 
have more policy-making authority then it does now, but the systems-- through 
their role in the contract writing 2nd through the advisory committee 
(discussed in Section 1 of this chapter) —would retain their close involve- 
ment in policy development. The systems would,, of course^ retain adminis- 
trative control.** It is my opinion that the institutional services program 
is' already a joint effort between the ISL and the systems.. But now the agree- 
ments are unwritten, and often unspoken as 'well. It is most advisable to 
have everything in writing. 

it the ISL and the systems — through the advisory committee — can tighten 
un policies, reporting procedures, and the other loose ends within the grant- 
making process, contracts will not be needed* Perhaps th§ systems rules -and 
regulations will be revised to give the ISL policy-making authority. If not, 
contracting would allow the ISL, to so act. ^reiterate, I do not necessarily 
recommend the use of contracts tmt I do suggCTt consideration of the contract- 
ing approach if other solution's are not 1 found. 

B. Illinois State Library - Illinois Department of Corrections 

It has been Suggested that the relationship between the ISL and the. 
DOC — and thereby *tfie -current library program — could be improved if the DOC 
were to enter int*Sa formal contract with ISL, for 'library services. Under 
recent court decisions, law library, services especially but also genera^, 
library services have been mandated;** the courts have ruled .that it is the * 
state's duty to provide these services. In Illinois, the DOC has been 
appointed as ultimately responsible for carrying o^t the court f s orders on . 
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any subject (including libraries) relating to corrections. Therefore^ it 
seems logical that the DOC should receive the appropriation for library 
services within its institutions and contract with the ISL (or the systems) 
as it contracts' for *other program services*. It seems appropriate that the 
DOC should lobby for such funds and should decjLde how best to utilize the 
funis for library ^services. 

The advantages to the ISL are (1) it would no longer have to lobby for 
this funding ^and could, concentrate its efforts on improved furfding for other 
aspects of its service program, and (2) its budget Would be considerably 
smaller and therefore less of a target for 'the Secretary of State, who is not 
supportive of services which are not mandated to ISL. 
» 

Despite the* logic of this approach and the advantages to, ISL, I cannot 
recommend it. There is nothing to compel the DOC to expend money for non- * 
legal library services even if ' it had been appropriated for that purpose. 

1 have been told by departmental fiscal officers that numerous state agencies 
have transferred line items in their budgets to other lines, some without 
the legislature's knowledge. DOC could terminate its contract with ISL 
whenever it deemed it necessary to *save money. The majority of correctional 
administrators frankly sta<^d^ that they would use the library money for 
other purposes if they were given th'e opportuni£$p It seems clear that the 
integrity of the appropriation for library sej?vicfea would be destroyed. 
Therefore, I cannot suggest that the funditig^for puolic library services be 
allocated to the DOC. Recommendation: Funding for non-legal library ser- 
vices should continue to be appropriated to the ISL. , I have already recom- 
mended that the DOC receive a separate appropriation for the law libraries 

and for a law library supervisor as well as a Chief Librarian (s<?e section 

2 of this chapter). The DOC wodf^ not be allowed by the courts to discon- 
tinue legal services,* so this money would be safe in the DOC budget. 



* Section 7. Budget Appropriations and Allocations 

- Before discussing the budget, a word about the cost of institutional 
library service is necessary. Library system directors and boards, especially, 
commented on the expense of correctional facility libraries as a compared to 
community public libraries. They tend to compare the almost $100 per capita 
spent on prison libraries with the $1.06 per capita which systems receive or 
the $4.25 per capita in equalization grants given to public libraries. 

But the correctional library program is expensive due to the security 
nature of prisons. In FY 1980, the DOC spent $22,820 per year for each 
juvenile Resident and $9,984 per year for each adult prisoner. These co'sts 
were expected to reach $21,718 and $12, 56b respectively in FY 1982. This can 
be compared to 'the $4,284 figure considered by the U.S. government to be 
adequate to feed, house, and clothe a person on the outside, at the, poverty 
level (as of August 1982). 

Another perspective on the library cost is per taxpayer. Each taxpayer 
in l/linpis paid $22.66 for prisons in FY 1980; only 12C per person was spent 
on library service in these institutions. Still another point worth noting 
is that the cost per circulation may not be substantially higher in prison 
than" out. For example, the Lewis and Clark Library System reports that 
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Graham Correctional Center, with a population of 744,- has a circulation 
comparable to a town of 30,000. At the Menard Psychiatric Center, with a 
population of 386', the average daily circulation is 111 items; it is as 
if one-third of a town borrowed a book or cassette every day. \ ' v 

A. Funding History Vj^ 

Although funding 'for 1975 to 1979 was considered adequate, tWe institu- 
* tional library program had financial setbacks as early as 1976 when the pro- 
posed budget was cut 6%. These reduced budgets reflect only current dollar 
decreases, not inflation or other relevant factors Such as the bare bones 
maintenance character of previous budgets, book losses, growth in popiila- ' 
tion served, etc. In 1977, the appropriation increased by t\early $100,(100, 
but again in 1^978 it did poorly. The budget was increased to ajlow for 
services to three additional facilities, but due to inflation the net change 
in purchasing power amounted to a loss of over $10,000. 

In 1979 the appropriation was increased 70% ($549,953) and the librar- 
ians rejoiced* But in 1980, the appropriation was left at the same amount,' 
which was 64% of the budget request or 36% short. - In 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
the appropriation has remained fixed at the 1979 level of $1,325,359. A In 
FY 1981 the program was 63% underfunded and in FY 1982 it was 51% under- 
— #uaded according to the conservative estimates of the ISL Institutionalized 
Services Consultant. In 1970 dollars, the current $1,325,359 appropriation < 
is close to the* original^^WuQneof $548,276. The ag$M nt P er resident (in 
current dollars) has dropped from"$H£^4A 1979 to $91: f in 1983; this is 
equivalent to a decrease (in 1970* dollars) "from $52.74 in the original 1975 
budget to $32.36 in 1983 Uee Table 2-1 and Figures 2-} to 2-3). 

4 t 

The cost of everything has increased in recent years. The average <jostr 
of new US hardcover books was $26.63 in 1981 as compared to $19.22 in 1977 — 
a 39% increase in five years. ^ Costs are not the only. factor on the rise. 
Seven state institutions haye been added to the progr&y since 1^79, and the 
DOC inmate population has grown from 10,000 to 14,000, or 40% increase. 
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Expenditures -for Illinois Correctional Center Libraries: 1975-83 

(fe) (f) 
Per Capita of 
All Residents 
In Current $/ln 1970 $ 



(a). 


(b) , 


(c) 


(d) 




As % of DOC 




Fiscal 


- In 


Operating 


In 


Year 


Current $ 


Expenditures 


1970 $ 


1975 


$ 548,276 


0.66 


$395,582 


1976 


637,250 


0.78 


373,754 


' 1977 " 


736,244 - 


0.76 


471,649 


1978 


775,306 


0.67 


461,498 


1979 


1,325,259 


0.93 


709,074 


1980 


1,325,259 
.1,325,259 


— 1 0.74 ' 


624,533 


1981 


0.58 


486,691 


1982 


1,325,259 


0,57 


467,794 


1983 


1,325,259 


... 0.52 ate 





■r 



$ 73.09 . 


, $52.74 , 


65.02 


38.13 


-66.49 


42.59 


66.25 


39.43 


118.72 


63.52 


104.43 


49.21 


100 .' 19 


36.79 


91.68 


32.36 



Noter The figures in column (c) 
while those in column (d) of Table 2 
in advance* 



are based on actual total expenditures, 
•2 are the amounts/ which were budgeted 
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i Fig. 2-1. ToUl State Appropriation for Correctional Center Libraries, 
in Current Dollars and in 1970 Dollars, 1975-83. 
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Fig, 2-3. Total Expenditures for Correctional Center libraries Per Resident 
in Current Dollars and in 1970 Dollara, 197V*2. ' 
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U&RARY EXPENDITURES IN CURRENT DOLLARS 
LIBRARY EXPENDITURES IN 1970. DOLLARS 



I I 1 1 f— 

1975 1976 .1977 1978 1970 

YEAR ' 



— 1 1— 

198Q 1931 



— y-T- 

1982 
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During the past five years, the DOC total budget has increased by 123%; 
it has increased by 130% for operations alone. The percentage of the opera- 
tions budget which is represented by the total expenditures for the library 
program has dropped from 0.93% to 0.52%. These percentages are especially 
distressing when compared to the 1.2% ($164 'per inmate) spent in FY 1982 on 
recreational services in the correctional institutions. Note that the ACA/ 
ALA Library Standards for Adult Correctional Institutions state that "a 
minimum of 2% of the institution's budget; or equivalent if provided by 
another agency shall be allocated for library services. 11 2.5% is the stan- 
dard for juvenile centers. Almost all amounta allocated by ISL were much, 
smaller percentages of the institutional budgets for the 21 correctional 
centers in 1980/81 (see Table 2-2). The total spent for library services 
that year was 0.66% of what was spent by DOC (&66% for adult centers and 
0.87% for the youth centers) > and about a quarter of this went for the law 
libraries. 

S 

According to the 2% standard, the library program should have been 
budgeted at $5,170,000 in FY 1982. The ACA/ ALA Standards give a second 
formula for determining budgets. The materials budget "shall be no less 
than the cost of two books, two magazine subscriptions, and two tapes or 
recordings per person at the current average list price/ 1 This would be 
approximately $100 per person or approximately $1,400,000 for materials 
alone in the Illinois correctional institutions. From the responses of 
the correctional center libraries on how Vbey spent their funds in 1980/81 
(-see Appendix C), we calculate that the total spent for books, periodicals 
and audiovisual materials that year was $333,401 or $25.96 per resident 
($312,669 or $26.21 per resident in the adult institutions, and $20,732 
or $22.72 per juvenile resident). 

According to the same standards, staffing costs for the 21 correctional 
centers served would be approximately $1,302,000 (based on current average 
salaries, in Illinois institutional libraries). In addition, I have recom- 
mended eight institutional coordinators around the state and one state 
library, consultant. These nine positions would cost approximately $169,000. 

In other words, using the ACA/ ALA standards, expenditures for materials 
and staff should total $2,871,000. .This amount, of cdurse, does not include 
any other costs such as administrative overhead, fringe benefits, operating 
expenses, furniture and equipment, or supplies. It also does not include the 
expensive law libraries which cost approximately $300,000 in FY 1981 (see 
Table 2-2). It certainly does n6t cover services for any non-correctional 
institution, nor for any DOC personnel. A Chief Librarian and a Law Library 
'Supervisor have been recommended* and would have to be budgeted separately. 
Also*,, the ISL Consultant is paid from tfhe ISL operating budget and not from 
the institutional services account.^ It is clear that the FY*1982 budget 
request from the ISL to' the legislature for $1,910,612 vas low both in 
relation td earlier requests (an average annual increase of 16%) and as com- 
pared to national standards (twice that much would have been necessary to 
reach standards)* 

The ISL Consultant hats been told that the FY 1984 budget may be increased 
by 34% to $1,782,202. The Consultant is pleased with the prospect of such 
an increase but the additional $450,000 certainly does not recoup the losses 
of the past years nor bring the budget up to standards. It is also 30% below 
the $2,606,610 which the ISLhad requested. Although^the proposed 1984 bud- 
get would ease the situation, the problem remains of how to use limited funds 
most wisely. % c 
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Table 2-2. Coaparftbn Between DOC Expenditures, the ACA/AJLA Standard 
Cor Prison* Library Servii*J and Actual Expenditures for Library Service: FY 1981 



(a) (b) 
Correctional Center 


(c) (d) 
1981 DOC Operating 


(e) 


(O 


(8) 

Expenditures 


(h) (1) 
for Libraries 






Average 


* Budget 


ACA/ALA 


FY 1981 Actual 


(g) as 
Z of 

(d) 


Requested 

for 
FY 1982 




Naae 


1981 
Population 


Per 
Resident 


Total. 
Budget 


Standard 
(see Note A) 


Law Li- 
* brari^s 


For all 
Libraries 




(maximum security) 




Part A, 


Adult Correctional Centers- 






























Dwight 
Joliet 
Menard 

Menard Psychiatric 

Pontlac 

Statevllle 


341 
1,337 
2,585 * 

356 
1,894 
2,181 


$18,952 
10,527 
8,250 
11,843 
9,968 
11,595 


$6,300\OOO 
14,700,000 
22,000,000 
5,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 


$126,000 
294,000 
440,000 
100,000 
400,000 
500,000 


$10,000 
7,554 
40,115 

1 A OQ& 

ar Ann 

*» O , ** \J\J 

39,845 


$34,288 
42,351 

148,335 
OU t Ojj 

128,213 


0.5Z 
0.3Z 
0.7Z 
1.2Z 
0.4Z 
0. 5Z 


$65,209 
83,320 

263,548 
66,744 

136,055 

261 ,390 




Subtotal 


8,694 


$10,380 


$93,000,000 


$1,860,000 


$160,910 


$489,063 




$876,266 




.(aedlua and mlnlMua security) 
















Central la 

G rah an 

Logan 

Sheridan 

Vandalla 

East Mollne 

Vienna % 


195 
188 
796 
492 
816 
15 
733 


$14,510 
15,070 
15,506 
13,424 
12,150 
28,703 
13,785 


$10,300,000 
9,300,000 

13,000,000 
7,000,000 

10,300,000 
5,000,000 

10,600,000 


$206,000 
186,000 
260,000 
140,000 
206,000 
« 100,000 
212,000 


$45,003 
11,726 
4,879 
12,000 
21,976 
15,848 
19,683 


' $150,994* 
65,595 
'82,723 
70,169 
67,695 
34,497* 
79,873 


1.5Z 
0.7Z 
0.6Z 
1.0Z 
0.71 
0.7Z 
0.8Z 


$66,378 
88,260 
105,227 
140*, 384 
67,714 
70,000 
93,718 




Subtotal 


3,235 


$13,928 


$65,500,000 


$1,310,000 


$131,115 


$551,496 


0.8Z 


$631,681 




Subtotal for all Adult 




















Correctional Centers 


11,929 

to 


$11,343 


$158,500,000 


$3,170,000 


$292,025 




0.7Z 


$1,407,947 








Part B. 


Illinois Youth Centers 










< « 


Dixon Springs 

DuPage 

Ha tin a City 

Jollet 

Kankakee 

Pere Marquette 

St. Charles 

Valley View 


48 
66 
86 

119 • 

44 

50 
290 
209 


$20,467 
29,091 
21,273 
36,159 
23,808 
23,125 
27,862 
19,359 


$1,000, "000 
1,600,000 
4,400,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,900,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 


$25,000 
40,000 

110,000 
50,000 
25,000 
47,500 

200,000 

100,000 




* $19,017 
t 29,797 
35,000 
30,529 
13,093 
22,581 
27,882 
30,919 


1.9Z 
1.9X* 

0. 8Z ' 
1.5Z 

1. 32 
1.2Z 
0.3Z 
0.8Z 


$30,708 
" 32,700 
62,0>O 
45,00<r 
32,110 
29,037 
39,400 
35,100 




Subtotal 


912 


$25,619 


$23,900,000 


$597,500 




$208,610 


0.9Z 


$306,125 




Additional funds requested for institutional coordinator and' for 
Bur Oak (for Jollet, Statevllle and Kankakee) 


fringe benefits for staff 






62-.040 
3$, 500 


• 


IXiPage (for DuPage, St 


. Charles, and Valley View) 










/ 


Total 


12,841 


$12,357 ' 


$182,400,000 


$3,767,500 


$292,025 


$1,249,169 


0.7Z 


$1,910,612 


« 
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Table 2-2 cohtd. 

Sources: For columns (b) and (c), American Correctional Association, 
Directory of Juvenile and Adult Correction Departments, Institutes, Agencies, 
and Paroling Authorities (1982^ p« 95-96, 100. 

For column (d) , State Comptroller, Illinois Appropriations 1981 . Note 
that these are the budgeted amounts; Table 2-1 uses actual total expenditures 
but such data were not available for each correctional center separately. 

For column (e), ACA/^LA, Library Standards for -Adult Correctional 
Institutions (1981), p. 16, and Library Standards for Juvenile Correctional 
Institutions (1975) p. 6. t 

For columns (f) and (g) , responses from CC librariesyto a questionnaire 
from the Library Research Center in 1982. These responses may not be 
accurate. } q 

For colQmn (i) , Robert Ens^ey of ISL. 

^Jote A: The ACA/ALA standard for expenditures for/ an adult correc- 
tionA center is 2% of the total current operating expenditures of the 
institution; for juvenile centers, 2.5% 

*This CC opened in 1980, and some first- time libi/ary expenditures 
were involved. 



B^ Allocation Formulas 

Because of reduced staff and reduced appropriations, the ISL was forced 
in 1979 to discontinue the procedures originally used to allocate the appro- 
priated funds to the systems. The systems had previously submitted plans 
of service for each facility and a proposed budget by objectives for each 
year. The ISL staff analyzed, evaluated, and compared the plans to 
previous ones. Funds were then allocated on an individual basis according 
to size, need, merit, and system requests-* A formula was not used and all 
parties were satisfied. It wa3 felt that a formula, would discriminate 
against smaller institutions since the per capita costs for providing library 
(as well as other) services are higher for the smaller facilities* 

In 1979, when it became clear that FY 1981 appropriations would be too . 
low~ for* a merit grant approach, the ISL was put in the position of pleasing 
no one system's requests. A decision was made by the ISL Consultant, in 
consultation with DOC, to preserve current staffing levels and to add no 
new programs or services. The* systems vere each given approximately 80% of ' 
their maintenance level budget with adjustments made to ensure that salaries 
were covered.^ This was a controversial approach in 1979 and continues 
to be so. Institutional administrators support it and are distressed when a 
layoff occurs (e.g., when an assistant librarian was dismissed at Loga^, the 
warden complained to the system). Of course, the librarians also approve 
of continued staffing. w K , 

But the system directors disagree among themselves on this issue. 
DuPage Library System is criticized for having too much, and too expensive, 
staff; it pays, the highest salaries fljad has staffing closest to the levels 
in the Standards , witty more professional staff than, the other systems. When 
staff was deemed a priority, DLS received the largest allocation t9 continue 
its staff. Shawnee Library v Syateia, especially, was upset that DLS received 
a 21% increase from FY 1980 to FY 19&2 when the total appropriation was so 
small; it is pleased with the new formula which will mean approximately a 
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2i>2 decrease for DL9 while SLS receives an increase '((?%) for,, the'" first time 
in four years* Although this debate on the ^nport^^e of staff JLs an inter- 
esting one, it is also an opportunity Jor inter-system feuding. These con- 
flicts Reflect other issues as well and are sometimers^deleterious to the 
statewide institutional program. y 
* 

Another conflict raised by the introduction of formula funding is 
whether poor service is better than none. System directors and librarians 
disagree on this; some feel that minimal service is worthwhile and some that 
a few facilities w good service would be a better use of'o&oney than 21 
poor programs. Agaiji, the institutional administrator are unanimous in 
their opinion that any service at all is helpful. One of the other contro-. 
versies related to funding has been the systems directors 1 contention that 
the funds should be divided equitably with each system deciding independently 
how to use the money. The ISL states that library service to institutions 
is a statewide program sponsored by and on behalf of another statewide agency 
(DOC) and therefore demands., some consistency. * 

I feel that it is correct for systems to decide how to use £Keir tunds, 
but it is aiso the responsibility of the ISL to provide guidelines on how to 
expend the monies. In the case of staffing, the systems should decide 
whether to retain full staffing or to use more of their grants for materials. 
They must be made aware,' however, of the implications of their choices. No 
library can be run. without staff, but a library without relevant, current 
materials is an embarrassment, especially where there is an abundance of 
staff. Until now, this problem has been compounded with the need to purchase* 
law materials. The great bulk of expenditures for materials has gone for the 
law libraries, and staff costs^ consumed most of the rest. The resuitis cen- 
ters like Stateville with good law- libraries , a lot of staff, and a poor 
general library collection. If the recommendation of this report — that the 
legal materials be purchased by the DOC — is followed, the problem twill be 
eased, but a balance between general materials and staff still must be 
reached. In>fcdmes of financial stress, paraprof essionals can 8e used as 
daily staff so that materials can be replenished and updated while numbers 
of staff remain high. In this situation^, professional librarians should be 
fewer Ifl number and, used only for the professional tasks of collection 
development, programming, and supervision (see discussion of the circuit 
librarian in Chapter A, Section A). The use of 'non-professionals must be 
increased. In addition, repourge sharing among the systems must be pursued 
to stretch materials budgets to their »fulle9t. Again, the systems shotSLd 
make the final decisions on how tp implement such suggestions, but the ISL 
should make recommendations and set general policies to ensure statewide 
compatibility of services. 

After two years of arguing about the FY 1981 formula, the library sys- 
tem directors and the ISL* Consultant agreed to change the formula for FY 1983 
to a base grant plus a per capita amount. Each institution currently served 
and the new correctional center receive $30,000 plus $15,000 for medium 
security units of maximum security prisons (Menard, Stateville, and Pontiac). 
The balance of the appropriation is divided on a per capita basis of $27. A9 
for each person over 100. ^ Under this formula* BOLS and CBLS budgets stayed 
at approximately the FY 1982 level but DLS« lost a considerable amount and 
Shawnee gained. Each library system is having to decide for itself whether 
or not to cut staff and to lose some of the hard-won victories (e.g. evening 
hours) tjiat only adequate staff can accomplish. It npw appears that 7.5 FTE 
will be cut among the 21 institutions. 4 
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The ISL Institutionalised Services Consultant developed a new formula 
for FY 1984.. Witfcfta budget request of $2,606,610,, he could take more factors 
into, account than the FY 1983 budget allowed. Included are: 

Per capita grants of $50 for centers with populations of 500 or less ' 
and $35 per capita for all other correctional institutions and mental health 
centers; ■ ' 

Base grants of $40,0OQ; 

Law library grants of $JL5,000 for each adult correctional center, and 
$30,000 fotr the three largest and a new one to open in 1984* 

Staff library grants of $30,000 to each of the three facilities which 
have them; 

} Medium security unit grants of $40,000 to each of the three systems 
which have them; 

Start-up grant of $30,000 to the new Dixon correctional center; sand 
Condemned unit grants, of $30,000 each to Pontiac and Menard. 

This formula wou^d have worked very well with the $2,606,610 which the 
ISL had requested. But the appropriation is now expected to be only 
$1,782,202 (and it may end up even lower), or $824,408 short. I feel that' 
the formula can still be used, with a few modifications. The condemned unit 
and start-up grants can*be reduced to $20,000. The law libraries, as stated 
before, should be funded by the DOC, saving at least $270,000 in materials 
costs from the ISL budget. And some general libraries will have to be closed. 
In my opinion, the least odious cuts are the staff libraries, the new mental 
health facilities, and the mental health centers whose services were origi- 
nally initiated without additional funding. With these cuts, the formula can 
work under the anticipated appropriation.- The basic problem with this budget, . 
as -with previous ones, is the need to "define programs to conform to fiscal 
constraints" (as the ISL Consultant has put it) rather than to plan according 
to the program's objectives and the patrons 1 needs. These austerity budgets 
must b£ seen as interim measures until appropriations are'.increased to air 
appropriate level, these suggestions for the FY 1984 budget ar^ those of 

last resort only. * . **';*■ 

f 4* 

The remaining question is how to devise fair formuU^s "in* the future-,. 
no matter what the appropriation may £e. In 1980, the iDOC informed ISL of 
its decision to place first priority on maintaining -services in -adult max!-* 
mum security facilities. •'Man^ librarians feel thkt t|ie juvenile facilities 
should take priority, because the juveniles appear to ha\e a better chance ^ 
of rehabilitation.. If services are not^rioritized by security level, £nd 
funds are divided^among all levels, , some v administrators suggest having -three 
formulas based on sitae. ^gTftre juvenile and small facilities are more costly 
to run and therefore need larger ba^e grants;\£he proposed FY 1984 formula 
reflects the higher cost, of^juvenile facilities £n its per capita amounts. ^ 
Another approach is to make allocations so as to brs^ng all institutions 
closer to standards. This could be viewed as- penalising the best libraries * • \ 

and rewarding tl^% poorest, but might result ^n ^overall upgrading of ser- . -A 

vices statewide. Such a pl»A would not be easy to administer, sinc6 the 
decisions as to Which, institutions need extra money would be difficult -ones 
to make objectively. \ 

^ \ V • % V .a 

£11 of • these ideas^av^ validity in periodsof strong fciecal support.. 
The problem remains as howl to best dividb^the monies whett funding ,is poor* 4 < * 

If the budget is again reduced to near the ^.,.000,000 taark, radical measures 

E^C.. « ' 6Q *\ \ • > 
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must be taken. None of these are pleasant, but they take into account the 
best interests of prisoners throughout the state. The mental health center 
libraries should be closed until a joint agreement is signed, specifying 
fiscal responsibilities of both the DMHDD and ISL. The youth centers should 
be staffed only half-time; other hours could be arranged with the education 
staff. The minimum security, adult facilities should be served by a weekly 
bookmobile and rotating deposit collections. And the circuit librarian 
approach (discussed below in Chapter 4, Section 4) could be implemented for 
the medium and maximum security units. Again, I must stress that these' 
should be measures of last resort, chosen to maintain minimal general li- 
brary services for all inmates while cutting the budget extensively. l"hope 
that such methods are flever necessary. Recommendation: During FY 1984^ 
while the appropriation is at a more reasonable levels contingency plans 
should be developed for use in case of 9 a major reduction in appropriated 
funds. The controversial funding issues must be addressed and compromises 
reached; it is wise to make such decisions in a time of calm, rational 
thought. 

Another topic for discussion by the systems — and the proposed advisory 
committee — should be the lack of support for an adequate budget for this 
program by both the Secretary of State and the Illinois Library Association. 
The Secretary of State's budget never includes the full amount which ISL 
requests. And the ILA sends conflicting messages to the legislature. For 
.example, last year the ILA membership voted to support the ISL budget but 
the ILA Library Development and Legislation Committee supported the smaller 
budget request of the Secretary of State. - This Committee of ILA has never 
presented the institutional services program as a priority. CLIFF (Concerned 
Librarians for Full Funding) was started by a group of institutional librar- 
ians to lobby for this program in lieu of support from ILA. The ISL is not 
appreciative of CLIFF f s efforts as it has other priorities and a sensitive 
political relationship to the Legislature. This problem of lack of support 
from the official library community' is an extremely difficult one, but 
discussion about it is the first step toward a solution. 

1. According to the results of a 1982 survey by the ALA/State Library- 
*Agencies/Section/Consultants to Institutions Discussion Group, two- 

thijrds of all consultants reported that institutions were more than 
50% of their joJ> responsibilities. 
, . -/ * 

2. Robert D. Stueart, and John Eastlick, Library Management , 2d ed. , 
Littl'efcon, CO: Libraries Unlimited, 1981, p. 49. 

. ?v- 1 v 

,3.' "The RelationsmLp and^Responsibilities bf the State Library Agency 
to State Institution^ 3 " in Standards for Library Functions at the 
% ^ate Level : • AL»A, 1970, p. 39-45. 

' 4. 



Barbara "Si^nker and Joan Bostwick, "Regional Library System Based 
Mbrary Service to Residfents#of State Correctional Facilities: An 
Valuation bf the Project, 11 Illinois Libraries (September 1974) 56: 
517-534 s . 



5.n DOC 1980 Annual Report, and Illinois State Budget Appendix: FY 1981, 
p. 92> 



Perspectives (October 1981), p. 2. 
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7. A Corrections Decade; Annual Report of the DOC (1980), p. 5. 

8. The ISL/CPL contract* for handicapped services can be seen as arh 
example of the division of resppnsihilities. 

9. The right to general library services is usually considered part of 
the right to read which has been considered a First Amendment right 
by the courts. See chapter 6, "The Legal Framework for Prison 
Libraries." \ 

10. Unified Code of Corrections §3-7-2, 111. Rev. Stat. ch. 38 fll003-7-2(a) 
(1981). 

11. Publishers Weekly (January 21, 1983) 223:23. 

12. The institutional services program is a line item in the budget for 
library system grants, 

13. DuPage Library System needed more than 80% and 3 systems needed less, 
e.g., Cumberland Trails had an' unexpended balance from FY 1980. 

14. Mental health institutions currently served and new DOC facilities are 
included in this budget, despite the objections of many of the system 
directors. Thus, because of the planned opening on July 1, 1983 of the 

. converted Bowen Mental Health Center into Bowen Youth Center, with an 
expected 400' residents, ISL reduced the amounts allocated to th^. systems 
for FY 1983, in order to provide Bowen with a" $30,000 base grant plus 
the per- capita for all residents over 100, 

15. The ISL Consultant and his DOC liaison decided to continue library ser- 
vices to all institutions anyway, per the formula discussed on page 46. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE SYSTEM LEVEL 

Section 1. The Role of the Institutional Services Coordinators 

When this study was begun in late 1981, six of the ten participating 
library systems had a full-time professional librarian as institutional 
services coordinator.* At the present time -(early 1983) five still do, and 
one has only a part-time coordinator* . Their responsibilities vary greatly* 
In Bur Oak Library System, the coordinator supervises five correctional cen- 
ters plus one mental health facility and one "developmental center; and in 
Shawnee Library System one person supervises four, correctional center and 
two mental health center libraries^ But in both Corn" Belt r and DuPage 
Library Systems, the coordinator supervises three correctional facilities 
each* In both Cumberland Trail Library .System £nd Lewis and Clark, a pro- 
fessional librarian is called "institutional services coordinator" but is 
actually .the only librarian for two institutions; these people consider 
themselves as prison librarians rather than system-level coordinators* 
Illinois Valley Library System has^-a prof ess~ional librarian at headquarters 
who supervises the one correctional 'center library in the system. River 
"Bend and Starved Rock systems — each also responsible for only one facility — 
have no coordinators; the institutional librarian reports directly to the 
system director. And Rolling Prairie contracts with Corn Belt for the 
provision of library service to its one center. 

* The coordinators' weekly schedules reflect the differences in duties 
among the systems. In DuPage, the fortoer coordinator spent three days per 
month at each of his centers; the bulk of his time was spent at headquarters. 
He also helped at the institutions in case of absences and for special 
projects. The Corn .Belt coordinator spends four days per week at one insti- 
tution, one day per week at a* second, and visits the third only for meetings 
with the assistant warden. At Bur Oak, too, the coordinator ^ spends one-third 
of his time at one institution; half of his time is spent at headquarters, 
and the rest is divided among the other facilities. He reports that hte 
needs^ to spend 75% of his time at headquarters to be effective. In some 
systems, jjjpj ibrarians in the individual institutions' r.eport that they sel- 
dom see the coordinator at all. 

It appears that Bur Oak and Shawnee Library Systems have too many 
institutions for k single coordinator. The optimum number of facilities 
under one coordinator is four. Reoonmendation: Bur Oak and Shaumee each 
should have tu)o coordinators; one to be an assistant to the other. Corn 
Belt and DuPage should have one each, and Cumberland" Trail and. Lewis and 
Clark should share one for their four centers.* River Bend, Starved Rook, 
and Illinois Valley should share one for their three. 

One possibility is to have the coordinators be ISL -staff rather than 
system staff, if most coordinator positions will be across system lines. 
But state level coordinators would not have the necessary power within the 
systems and would not be able to form the essential .link "between the insti- 
tutions and the library system. Also, the State Library is concerned about 
not increasing the number of its employees, especially in these times of 
tight budgets and shrinking staffs. A better alternative would be to con- 
tract between systems for coordinators. 
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There are precedents for inter-system contracting for institutional . * 
and special services. Rolling Prairie Libraty System -has contracted with 
Corn Belt to provide service to' its one correctional * center (Logan) since 
1979. The librarian at Logan is an employee of the Corn Belt Library * System 
and reports to 1^3 coordinator, Illinois Vfcl^ey has % a contract with the 
Peoria Public Library by which the lajtter provides services to the George A. 
Zeller Mental Health Center; this service, is partially supported by an ISL 
grant to IVLS. Lincoln Trail and Corn Belt share ljlind and handicapped ser- 
vices", #nd there are inte£-syste*& contracts for AV and automation, 

f 

Under optimum conditions^ the on-site librarian and the institutional 
coordinator should be separate positions with, separate job descriptions. The 
institution . librarian should perform professional duties in conjunction with.* 
the coordinator. These include Budgeting, preparing plans of service, and 
selecting materials. It was appalling to find that a number of professional 
librarians had not even seen their budgets or annual plans until after the 

fact, because the coordinator had prepared them alone. 

\ 

If, however, because *of budget restrictions, the cost of both a coordi- 
nator and a librarian is a? problem, there are two possible approaches. Others 
have suggested that the coprdinator positions could be eliminated, I do not 
agree with* this. If staffing is to be reconsidered in an effort to conserve 
finances, I suggest that the institutional cbordinators each cover folir 
institutions (as discussed above) , With the understanding that one day each 
week be spent at each facility and the fifth day at the system headquarters. 
The maximum security prisons should sti^l retain a *prof essional librarian,- 
but the other facilities could have a paraprof essional in charge of the li- 
brary. The institutional coordinator would then serve as Chief Librarian for* 
those insfciti^tjfcns. Under" .this plan, th^ coordinator would also be acting as 
"circuit librarian" (see Chapter 4, Section 4), I stress that this suggestion 
is solely* an austerity measure and shouJLd be discarded when funding allows for 
professional librarians in all institutions in addition to coordinators for 
each 3 to 4 facilities. 

Section 2, Resource Sharing Among Institution tibraries v 

When asked about resource shading among systems, three of eight direc- 
tors said that it was unnecessary or impossible, Mo^t institutional coordi- 
nators and system directors named as examples 'only ILDS (the statewide van 
delivery service begun in 1981) and ILL, both of which are ISL-coordinated 
services, Interlibrary loan was lauded by everyone but has consistent prob- 
lems during everyday use # Slow response r,ate, reluctance of some libraries 
to loanjfi-institutions^ and the cost were all mentioned numerous times. 
One/ill-advised librarian even rejected interlibrary loan requests sent from 
his institution because of his concern about the cost! As for new ways to 
share resources, there was much interest in sharing legal materials to avoid 
duplication and to<save money. This will be discussed in Chapter 7 on the 
law libraries, * 

r 

Two coordinators Had other good suggestions for inter-institution coop- 
eration, such as sharing bibliographies and reading lists, trading locally 
produced videotapes, and taking ttfrns assuming the responsibility for con- 
tinuing, education programs.' Reecmrnendation: These and other methods for 
sharing resources and professional tasks should be explored. The three 
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juvenile centers served by DuPage Library System share professional' period- 
icals for the staff libraries; one ceftiter .purchases in psychology, one in 
education, and one in corrections. Such a cooperative effort could easily 
be expanded under the institutional coordinators — some of whom woulcl now * 
work with more than one system — and could save money and duplication while 
improving the poor staff libraries. A similar idea was mentioned by one 
system director who suggested cooperative collection building in prison- 
related issues. Because every prison has a high demand for such materials, 
I do hot think a cooperative collection would be effective. , « ^ 

- ✓ • * 

I would suggest that cooperative collection building could best be 
utilized in fields of consistent but low popularity. Each institutional 
coordinator could concentrate on one topic — e.g., poetry or travel — and 
build a strong collection in it to supplement the core collections which 
should be in each library. Demand for esoteric or less popular items could / 
continue to ba met through interlibrary loan. The advantages of cooperative * 
collection building would 1>e to provide a faster response to requests and to 
lower the cost of interlibrary loan by reducing its usage. Lincoln Trail 
Libraries System currently has a cooperative collection development program 
and Illinois Valley Library SystJKn is establishing one; these systems could 
advise on such a program for institutions. Recommendation: The library 
systems should explore methods of sharing materials among themselves > in- 
cluding cooperative collection building. 

Another aspect of library service which is especially suitable for a 
cooperative program is non-print materials. The limited variety of audio- , 
visual materials in many institutions was a disappointment. Yet th$ state's 
library systems have substantial film and record collections and sonfeare 
building videocassette movie collections. Illinois Valley, Bur Oak, and 
Rolling Prairie Library Systems all carry videocassettes. Several systems 
share audiovisual resources already (e.g., Starved Rock and Lincoln Trail). 
Recommendation: The systems should develop a method of sharing AV materials 
among the correctional facilities. The Multi-Media Access Project of Rolling 1 ' * 
Prairie Library System, funded only until June 30, 1983, can be a model for « 
developing a reciprocal borrowing program. One system should esjta^lish the 
service; the others could then contract for service. Video \gtpes are espe-- 
cially appropriate for such a treatment, as many institutions have video fc tap€~ 
players, and the tapes are easy to reproduce and to use even in a small 
library room. \ / 

' * \>* 

Some systems rotate materials among their members. In a number of \ 1 
institutions we saw permanent loan or long-term deposit collections from / 
headquarters. For example, Sheridan has 700-800 volumes on a one-year loan I 
from the system. Certainly this idea should be expanded to mo^e institu- ) 
tions, perhaps e^n across system lines. Recommendation: The^znstitutioncd ' 
coordinators should address the idea of rotating collections among institu- 
tions. 

m 

\ 

Section 3. Resource Sharing With Community Libraries 

A number of systems expressed the concern that the institutional librar- 
ies take from their member libraries (e.g., through ILL), and do not recipro- 
cate. This one-way relationship causes hard feelings toward the institutional v-^| 
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program in library staff and boar 5 members,, and is totally unnecessary.^ 
, In ILL, materials should be borrowed both directions, as surely the ^ 
institutions have better penology and' criminology collections than do most 
other libraries. For example, the library .at the Illinois Law Enforcement 
% Training Academy in the Lewis and Clark system could probably rnak^ use of 
much in the institutions 1 collections. Recommendation: The systems should 
develop a method for sharing correctional center materials with corrmunity 
libraries through interlibrary loan , and periodicals received by the insti- 
tutions should be included in union lists. 

Another approach to outside libraries using resources of institutional 
libraries is' the Bur Oak Library System's newly-established BOLERS (Bur Oak 
Legal Reference Service). Because the Joliet afld St*ateville CC law libraries 
have better collections than member libraries, the prison libraries are 
called on for legal reference services for the system members. Although 
neither CC circulates its lawbooks to other agencies, photocopies' are, made 
available. This program could be expanded to the other adult institutions^ 

Perhaps member libraries - ^ materials could be processed in the prison 
libraries. In some cases, the inmate clerks' already process thfe incoming 

aterials for the prison library. The institutions could show their willing- 
ness to cooperate with outside libraries by providing processing services, 
if the DOC approves such a work program. It has been used successfully in 
other states, but would need to be studied carefully. 

An innovative and appealing ide^ of community library-institution li- 
brary cooperation has been suggested W the Continuing Education Consultant 
of the Oklahoma State Library*. Programs could be co-sponsored by correct 
tional center inmates — ppthaps through one of their service clubs — and the 
prison library. Eor-e^ample, RIF (Reading is Fundamental) * is a* national 
program to promote reading among children. Paperback books are given to 
children at .their local public or school library as part of a reading pro- 
gram. ^Prisoners might co-sponsor a RIF project in the local community and 
arrange for the programs to be held on visiting days so that their children, 
ak well as the local resident children, could participate. Perhaps the 
community library would reciprocate with story Ijpurs on visiting days at 
the prison. And so on. * 

Correctional facility ^nmatetf have a strong need for pre-release assis- 
tance — information on housing, low-cost shelter, food programs, job interview 
skills, employment opportunities, etc. Prison libraries should be a" major 
source of such re-entry information. * At Ch^same time, community libraries 
need to be involved in the collection of re-entry resources and to be pre- 
pared for^erving ex-offenders. This is another area rich in institution- 
community library cooperation possibilities. 

Whatever methods are used, t£e library systems have a responsibility 
for fostering cooperation and resource sharing among all the, libraries in 
their systems, including institutions. Recommendation: Library systems 
should advance and siipport cooperation among institution and member libraries. 
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Section 4, Agreements with the Correctional Institutions 

Only- Bur Oak and DuPage Library Systems have any form of written- agree- 
ment with the institutions they serve, attached .to their annual plan of 
service. Since the relationship between the facility and system is con- 
sidered a major problem by many system and institutional administrators, 
the, lack of written statements is surprising. The systems* stress that the 
warden is supposed to sign £he annual plan of service; in some cas'es this 
is .carefully done. It is important^h^t the institutional administrator. see, 
discuss, and sign the plan, but those actions cannot, substitute ^f or a 
written agreement. The difference is simple: a mutual agreement details* 

, the responsibilities of both agencies whereas the ^plan of service lists 
only what the system-will provide. Only one library system agreement 
does this. Recommendation: Agreements between each facility and the cor- 
responding library system should be discussed and signed artnuall&-&£ the 
same meeting during which the plan is presented. The agreements sl^juld be 
based on the ISL/IDOC Joint Statement but should reflect the facility T s * 
individual situation — e.g., library use schedule, library hours, security 

. guidelines,* etc. The agreement should specify the responsibilities of 

.both agencies* * 

1. Only nine provide services directly; one uses its allocation td^aontract 
for services from another system, f 
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CHAPTER 4: s THE INSTITUTION^ . , 

y j m Section 1* The Role of the Correctional Administrator 

By arid large, the warden Cor .superintendent) and assistant warden Jor 
program services (or principal)' play a reactive role in tfie~ provision of 
library services^ Th$ library system director aiid/gr institutional coordi- 
nator presents an annualplan of service to the warden for hisfhfer signature. 
Thetf£ £lans»-as discussed elsewhere--usiially 3& not specify, the responsi- ' 
bilities of the correctional administration, but are lists, of promises by 
the library system* * The assistant. warden for program services (or superin- 
tendent of education in the youth' center^) is the on-site supervisor for the 
librarian in most facilities, but there is no mechanism for regular evalu- 
afTon of *the librarian*, or f ov* goal-set;ting for the libraty services. ' 
Instead, the assistant warden "supervises 11 in only, the negative sense of 
the word-rhe/she intervenes when there is a problem. Often the intervention 
is in response to a correctional officer f s report* or an inmate's complaint; 
sometimes it is in response to, the librarian's request for assistance. 
According to the Joint Statement*f^j|hen a problem arises in the library, the 
assistant warden and the director of the library system are to meet. If no 
solution can be fouad, the chief administrative officer of tjjie institution 
and the library system, director are to meet. If tKe problem still canno'fc b,e 
solved, the matter is to be referred higher up* Actually the ISL.In9titu- 
tionalizod Services Consultant (alone or with his former DOC liaison) hag met 
with a number of wardens in order to reach a -compromise on difficult issues. 

In interviewing administrators, it was apparent that the chief adijjjLuls- 
trative officer usually knew of the*«Joint Statement and recognized the name 
of the ISL Consultant, but had little knowledge of the daily workings of the 
library. The assistant warden often misunderstood (or was ignorant of) the 
-state level agreement^ but-knew the system direc.tQH.and the library staf fy 
It was not at all unusual for the warden and assistant warden to give com-< 
pletely different "answers to the same^questiras asked about library ser- 
vices. It was especially disturbing to discovef^that over half of the 
adnflnistrator^ were ignorant of the co£t of library, services and of the 
origin of the funds used. Many of the wardens tfibught that DOC used its 
owikfunds to contract directly with the local library system. Other in- 
accuracies included the assumption that tfte school district f unded *the - % 
libraries.. Nearly all ktfew the library system's role, though, some did not 
know the system's correct name, knd most did not know, the relationship of 
ISL to library services in prisons. S 

Of the 45 wardens and assistant wardents interviewed, 41 (90%) answered 
affirmatively to the question: "Is the current* library adequate?". Those 
^who answered negatively referred to space and access problems/ and 11 (27%) 1 
o^those who were sa*sliSf4.ed with the library seirvice made 'the disclaimed 
"except for physical space." A f£w said, they knew that the' librarian felt 
the library collection, equipment,* space and/or budget were inadequate,- but 
they disagreed. One told u$ .that the librarians' concern about access was 
unnecessary bicause the institution is for short term* residents, and "There- 
fore inmates dqn't need^a library much*" v This institution is an adult medium 
security facility. ^ » ' , * 

The "combination of ignorance, disinterest, £nd disagreement h^ re-r 
sulte4^in an adversarial relationship between many librarians and adminis- * 
tratbrs. The latter reported few problems with librarians — only one warde^ 
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reported a seripus working problem with the librarian and two with institu- 
tional coordinators; 33 (73%) characterized their relationship with the 
librarian as "excellent" or "very good." Ten (22%) reported that the Rela- 
tionship was good but had some difficulties—these were usually ^escribed 
as^typical personnel problems," "personal styie," tf lack of experience, in , 
working in institutions," or -"unrealistic attitudes toward prisons and - t * 
prisoners." Many also stated that while tfyeir relationshdj) with the 
librarian was good, .they knew that security heads or others had negative 
. , associations witli t-he library staff. The librarians were far less satis- 
fied with (or mor£ willing to talk about) the warden-librarian relationship. 
Over three-quarters (J. 7/22) of the librarians stated ,t£iat the correctional 
v administrators were uncooperative, slow in reacting .to issues, unconcerned 
with the standards and purposes of professional librairianship, unsuppor tive , 
uncommunicative, and/or restrictive. Yet they are aware that the administra- 
tors have the 1 power to halt library functions whenever they deem it necessary. 
The librarians who reported a good working fSlatiohship with a committed, • 
informed administrator were nearly all in youth centers rather than adult 
institutions. , . v • 

A number of correctional administrators .support the library for reasons 
which the 'librarians do -not appreciate. Security-minded wardens often see 
the' library 'as a security feature.* For example, the warden at one maximum 
security facility -gaid "The more activities — including tl^ library-* the 
fetter to forestall a ma^or disturbance here." Although librarians prefer 
* to see the library as a provider of information, learning, and self-growth, 
the view of the library as an aid to security is a valid one, also. m A staff 
member of the National Institute of Corrections has stated "Books are tools 
that keep inmates and staff safe/" "Of course," he 'added, "some warBens 
j only see books as a security problem ." Tie gave me an example' from California 
where prisoners complained because they were given no toilet paper or books. 
The warden responded that- he had denied those privileges because the inmates 
were burning papers, including library materials, to heat water for coffee. 
Once they were provided with coffee. pots add coffee (which was sold at the 
commissary) , t all burning stopped* - * . 

One prison administrator told. me recently that libraries are*a bargain 
• > as'a safety and security measure. He estimates that evfiry rape or lawsuit 
against^the institution, and every 'officer impaired in an encounter, posts 
h i > yfirison halESa million dollars. A* library costs far less. Nationallyy^^ 
the cpst of lawsi^its* alone is phenomenal. There have been more prison law- 
suits in the l&stj decade than in the rest of the history of the US combined.. 
One out of every kevexi federal suits since 1970 involves prisoners 1 rights. N 
Perhaps. that explains why correctional administrators see libraries 'as a 
relatively inexpensive way to lessen security and legal problems ii>* their ♦ 
prisons. It is important that librarians understand this point of view of 
the library's value, even if it is not the value they would assign to the 
library themselves. * t ^ 

In summary, the correctional administrators seem to feel that "as long 
as it [library service] gets done, I don't care who does it M (to quote one 
warden). They are* fairly well satisfied with the library services provided 
f^-** (all but 4 two 'state that the current patter^ of library service through the 
systems Sjiould be c6ntinued). They^ are relieved that they do not provide 
these services themselves *and are disconcerted when called upon to 4/eal 
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with library problems. Common boasts are that "It t [ the library] runs itself" 
and "I'm nevej; to blame if something goes wrong." It is distressing "'to hear 
such- an^abdicat ion of nearly all responsibility for^-and such a lack of know- 
ledge of-.-the library. The demonstration of dislnterest/is a serious problem 
which must be dealt with at the state level through continuing education and 
demonstration of concern from the DOC,. The hiring of a Chief Librarian 
for DOC (discussed earlier) should help alleviate this problem. 



* Section 2. Access to Library .Services 
" j ^ — ■ * — 

"When you ain't got it, you want it." (A resident 

at Vienna Correctional Center) : 

. Lack .of access to library services was the most common problem heard 
from prisoners, ex-offenders, and library staff members. Most DOC adminis- 
trators and library system directors, even some prison librarians, denied 
that access is a significant issue. But in the written complaints received 
by the ISL, DOC, the Prisoner Advocates, the John Howard Association, and 
the ACLU, ^ccesg Uas repeatedly the concern. Although inaccessibility w.as 
most often discussed in relation to the law library, it is a serious problem 
for general library services as well. Supposedly, access to the law library 
is especially important because the need for public library materials is not 
as urgent^ the assumption' is that Inmates can borrow each other f s" general 
books and magazine^* Actually, this is not so. 

1 ' It is a violation of the DOC regulations for residents tb use- each 
other's possessions; the lender and the borrower can (and 'of ten do) each 
receive disciplinary reports for such activity. Of courfcfe, this rule is 
often broken despite the fear of disqiplinary action. As one resident at 
4 PontiaC put it: "There are twe^Hbraries in prison. One that is the offi- 
cial library and one that the guys pass around — boaks they topk from the 
first library and 'books left behind by guys that have left." At Menard, 
residents told of the common practice of leaving books sticking between the 
bars when they are done with them so that others can take them as they pass. 

# Still, 48% of 'our resident interviewees reported that' £k§y had no legal 

* source of reading mater ialsr-o£her than the library. Some of the institu- 
tions (e.g., Vandalia, Pontiac, and Joliet) sell paperback books and/or ' j 
magazines at tlie Commissary , but one must have money to^purchase them. 4 If 

* money is not a* problem, books can be ordered from publishers, luitr that pro- 
cedure may^take months. Also/ there are limits on the number of books a 
prisoner may keep in his/her cell, so building a private library is not a 
satisfactory alternative. .Even books brought by visitors can be problematic 

• as they must be given a personal .property* check before the prisoner receives 
them; often .there -is a gap of weeks between the delivery and the inmate's 
receipt of the materials. * „ 

The access problem, for public as well as law library services, is so 
large that when residents were asked; "What don'«t you like about the library 
here?", 22% of 'the interviewees responded with^some reference to inaccessi- 
bility. Its forms are many: t lack of cooperation from' the DOC line staff; 
escort, call line and/or permission slip problems; seating space' shortage in 
% the library, facility; insufficient hours of library operation; poor collec- 
tions; and library regulations. 
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,A. Physical Access 

Inability to get to the library from a housing unit is related to size 
and security classification of the institution. The resident population has 
some effect as library use declines with increasing size. Security level, 
however, seems to be more important (see Chapter 4, Section 3). Residents 
in segregation report the most difficulty getting to the library,, and maximum 
security prisons have more access problems than do minimum security facili- 
ties. 73% of residents interviewed in maximum security institutions vs. 90% 
of those in medium and minimum security centers said they use the library. 
Of inmates interviewed in medium and minimum security facilities, 31% report 
using the library 1-4 times per month. The same percentage of prisoners * 
irfterviewed in maximum security institutions use it only 1-2 times per year. 

Still the statistical relationship of security level to access is not 
as strong as one might anticipate. Although one would expect that the free- 
dom of movement in minimum security institutions would allow for increased 
library use, the freedom also allows f or ^other activities unavailable in 
facilities with tighter security. For example, at Vienna many residents go 
fishing rather than reading. The maximum security resident has fewer options, 
and so pursues t;he library determinedly. Also* the need for law library ser- 
vices for criminal and Administrative Regulations (AR) proceedings is greater 
for maximum security prisoners who have more time to serve. On the other 
hand, some inmates transferred from other centers to minimum security facili- 
ties reported using the library .there for the first time in their prison 
experience. As one Vienna resident said: "Pontiac was just' a struggle to * 
stay alive, so I didn't use the library there." According to our interview- 
ees — >and to staff members of the organizations mentioned earlier — Vienna . 
(minimum) has the best access to the library; Pontiac, Menard, and State- 
ville (all maximum) have the worst. VandSiia and Graham (medium) elicited 
few complaints. •« » * 

\ « 

"Certainly a library should be a privilege, but that goes along with a 
lot of other things- It's an at^use to use the witholding of this privilege 
as pa'rt of a punishment." This prisoner speaks for matty inmates in discipli- 
nary segregation and protective custody, units (PCU) . Only 7% of the resi- 
dents we interviwed in/ PCU or. segregation* used the library, as compared to 
84% in the general prison population. Stateville, Pontiac, and Menard all 
haye procedures for segregation residents to use the libr&^y, but the inmates 
feel tjjat the .procedures often ensure that access is denied. Fpr example, 
in Menard, segregation, residents must be escorted by two' officers; there 
ar^ often staff shortages which cause problems^ in bringing residents to the 
library. At some institutions (e.g., Menard Psychiatric) a bookcatt is 
brought to segregation every two weeks, but it is not a wholly satisfactory 
solution. At some centers (e.g., Stateville) there' are cages in the library 
for the use' of segregation and PCU residents. Because these t inmates are 
locked into cages, the library can remain open for general population resi- 
dents whil^ the others are there. 

] 

Some residents* still have problems, however, in getting permission* f rom * 
a counselor to go to the library. * At Menard Psychiatric Center and at Dwight, 
there is no library access from segregation. ' Dwight segregation residents 
reported that the services brought to segregation were often superior to 
those in the main library, so they had few complaints. At Menard Psychiatric 
segregation where bookcarts are also ^ed, there are many complaints, how- 
ever. Residents at the PGU in Menard had numerous complaints as did .tjhose 
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at the Pontiac PCU. Although PCU residents are not being separated from 
the general population for disciplinary purposes, they are often treated as 
though they were. From the institution's point of view, they are almost as 
much of a security risk as segregation inmates. "Well, you asked to be in 
protective custody...' 1 This is, of- course, not a helpful response. PCU and 
segregation residents report having fewer problems getting to the law library 
than to the general library. One Pontiac PCU resident was told that he could 
be escorted to the law library but he could not obtain any public library 
services other than the use ^fbooks brought on the bookcart; he was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to borrbw a dictionary. Joliet PCU residents are 
scheduled into the library weekly and seemed relatively satisfied with this 
arrangement. / 

Condemned Unit inmates and Medium Security Unit (MSU) residents have 
access problems similar to those of segregation and PCU. Residents at the 
Menard Condemned Unit have library services five days a week but only for . 
two hours per day; they were unhappy with the schedule. There is discontent 
at the Stateville and Menard MSUs also. The residents there are given no 
access to the main library because there is not enough staff to bring them 
there. Instead, they are given separate library collections and overnight 
service from the main library. Ironically, they are not offered bookcart 
service because they supposedly can use the maiij library. The reception 
centers have access problems too. In most (e.g. , Dwight) there is no read- 
ing material available, no access to the library used by the general popu- 
lation, and no commissary privileges. At the Joliet R&C there are library 
hours three days each week by request. Certainly upon initial incarcera- 
tion inmates have a strong need for library materials, but it is not met. 

Even "in the general prison population, access problems abound, in 
many institutions, bribery is prevalent to secure access. One resident in 
Stateville, for example, used cigarettes to bribe library staff into allow- 
ing him to use the ljl&rary daily rather than weekly a§ scheduled. He admitted 
that he had. received a number of disciplinary "tickets" for this practice,, but 
considered them part of his library "costs." In both Menard and Pontiac, it 
is considered very. desirable to know a library employee. At Menard, resi- 
dents claim that the DOC staff, gives better access to residents known to have 
filed suits against the' institution, whereas the library staff is considered 
vindictive to these and other specific individuals. The same charge wad 
often heard^about ihe Pontiac library staff. At Menard, gang affiliation is 
considered another essential for good library access. 

Host of the access problems stem from the movement .systems employed^t 
the institutions. The cell block scheduling approach is generally less 
corruptible than the pass system. In order for a resident to obtain a 
library pass, he must Submit a slip (which may be lost before it gets to *the 
library) and then have a pass returned to him. At Menard, whe^e this system 
is in effect, it is not unusual for r a resident to wait two to three weeks 
after submitting a request slip to be called to the libtary. At Pontiac, 
four inmates who had been* there for a whol^ year claimed that they have 
never been called to the library despite repeated permission requests; the 
average wait seems to be approximately two weeks. Centralia and Joliet use 
pass systems too, and have similar problems. Stateville uses a combination 
cellblock schedule and slip system. Those inmates with slips can come to tha 
library on the day scheduled for their unit. Some institutions have modified 
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the slip system." At Vandalia, inmates must be escorted to the library by 
honor residents employed for that purpose; passes are not -necessary . At . ^ 
Dwight, passes are not necessary either, but the librarian must* call each 
housing unit to give permission for a resident to come to^the library. 
At Menard Psychiatric, no passes axe needed to the school or library; they 
are "free areas" during the day for those wh6 have yard privileges. No 
matter what procedure is used, residents and library staff at each facility 
feel that the systems at other institutions would be better. 

The library's hours of operation can be a barrier to library use also. 
At Dwight, women have to choose between recreation and t\\k library, twice a 
week. Dwight was recently accredited by ACA but was cited for non-compliance 
on the library, because it was not open enough hours; the schedule is under 
revision now* At Kankakee the wo^k-away workers take classes and use the 
library at night if there are enough of, them to warrant evening hours; 
sometimes the few workers have no library access at all until the resident 
worker population grows sufficiently to allow for evening hours. At Joliet, 
workers use the library in the evenings; but evening hours are dependent on 
the cpmpletion of a count. This can last until as late as 7- PM; the library 
closes at 8:00, so insufficient library time is a common problem. Also, 
there are no Sunday or holiday hours. At Menard there are no evening hours. 
At ..many facilities, including Centralia, there are, no weekend hours. These 
are just a few examples of inequities in library scheduling. Of course, the 
daily scheduling of students at the youth centers, and the open door policies 
at the minimum security facilities, allow for the easiest access. Graham, a 
medium security institution, has good access with three call lines per day 
and oneon each of four evenings, but still has no weekend or holiday hours. 
Vandalia also has evening hours. 

Procedures and hours for library access must be addressed jointly by 
the DOC and the ISL. Since security must always be the priority for the^CC, 
cumbersome procedures will remain. But measures to ensure access can and 
should be taken. For example, the problem of slips being lost or destroyed . 
by correctional officers enroute to the library (a situation often reported 
at Joliet and Pontiac) has been alleviated at one institution. At Vandalia 
there are library boxes in the living units; inmates can use them to return 
books and deposit library slips. The boxes are emptied daily by library 
staff. In this way correctional , of ficers^are not involved in the transporta- 
tion of the slips. It is essential that the two agencies, with tk^ assistance" 
of the advisory committee, address the^ questions of physical access in depth 
and immediately, with solutions formalized in writing. 

B. Library Materials and Procedures . 

Residents who are allowed to visit the library, but still cannot get 
m^elrials they need, suffer from another type of access problem. An example 
of this is the lack of reading materials for Hispanic residents. *At Dwight, 
inmates must choose Spanish language books from a list, as there is no brows- 
ing collection. The problem is complex because Hispanic inmates do not have 
a need for only Spanish- language materials — indeed many of the Hispanic resi-s. 
dents, especially those from Puerto Rico, are "illiterate in Spanisji and con- 
sider English to be their first language. There is a considerable neec^ f or 
materials of Hispanic interest, and for promotion of them, perhaps along the 
lines of Black history week. Another example of this type of library access 
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problem is the policy of keeping PCU and segregation materials separate 
from the general collection. For example/, at Dwight such residents can 
choose only from a special group of materials and can receive magazines 
only when they are no longer current. 

Even if the library^ collections were excellent, users do not have full 
access to. the materials unless the library is arranged for browsing with ade- 
quate directional signs, .catalogs, and indexes. ■ Unfortunately, in some li- 
braries even the shelving of materials is poor; it was difficult to find any 
particular subject or author.' To make" the situation even worse, the law 
library and general-library- are- of ten not kept separate enough. Although it 
is useful to have the libraries near each other so that a resident can use 
both libraries during ojcie visit, this idea can be extended too far. In some 
institutions, the general library is not given its' due because the two li- 
braries are considered one. For example, in Stateville, a resident must 
request to g6 td the law library in order to use the general collection. 
There is no separate general library request because the general library is 
not valued as highly as the law library is. Because of lack of space, women 
at Dwight may stay in the general library only 45 minutes per visit, but 
there is no limat on law library use. 

Because the reading interests of prisoners are so diverse, yet the 
populations, are too small t9 justify large collections, interlibi£ry loan 
(ILL) is an essential? service-. Of the 55% of our interviewees who reported 
the experience' of not • finding* a book they wanted at the library, 42% had 
asked library staff for help and 30% had Used ILL/^This is a large percentage* 
of library*. users benefitting, from ILL. To put it in another perspective, 
monthly circulation records from two 'institutions were chosen at random. 
St. Charles 'had 4% of Ifs.book circulation as a result of ILL during a sample 
month in 1982; Menard had 5% of its; Circulation from ILL in one month in 
1981. The meaning of these statistics is clear when compared to Illinois 
public, libraries' serving under 5000 people Vho report that 2.5% of their 
average 'circulation was from ILL it^.1978/79. 2 ILL is used^even less ±r\ the • 
rest of the country — in 1977-78 public libraries around the country reported 3 
that loans received from other libraries were only 0.5% of their total 
circulation. ' ' * „ % 

ILL was oftfen mentioned -by correctional administrators and by library 
system directors as, a major service being provided residents, and it is. 
'But in the facilities served by Corn Belt Library System, for one, residents 
are ^discouraged from using it — or even denied its availability — because the 
institutional services coordinator' disapproves of its cost. And in other 
institutiorfs, residents are not \<af orfaed of its availability by library 
staff. The East Moline CC Library Handbook discusses^ILL and Logan has 
notices about ILL in its card* catalog , but it is not promoted in other CCs. 

Additional barriers to*"tiser satisfaction ar$ fpund in library rules. 
For example ,* at Graham, where physical access^ to the library is better than 
average, residents are allowed only three ,tiooks .per, visit: Because of a 
schedule whereby residents c'an visit the library only on certain days, an 
inmate can fce without reacjing materials for a ffcw .days per week. In Dwight 
PCU, women can have f ( ive books per .week but* evefn this is not enough for 
avid readers cdhfined to their cells. At Stateville, the loan period ia 
only two weeks— slow readers' need to keep their books longer than that. 
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Space limitations in the library create additional difficulties. Logan, 
Dwight, Pere Marquette and others have had to limit the amount o/ time any 
one inmate stays in the library so that more people have a chance to use it. 
Many limit the number of visits per week per resident also. These problems 
will persist until the facilities are brought up to standards (see also 
* Section 5 of this chapter) . 

The Joint Statement says "Resident access to the services of the library 
are [sic] the responsibility of the administration of the correctional cen- 
ter, 11 but access problems must be discussed and solved jointly by the DOC and 
ISL. Recommendation: Access problems shoUld be made a priority for discus- 
sion by the advisory committee (described in Chapter ^ Section 1). * Sugges- 
tions for solutions should be presented in writing t^^pth agencies, the 
library systems, and the individual facilities and librarians. Without access 
there can be no quality library service. . 



Section 3. Library Use and Reading Interests of Residents 

"If there 'were no libr ary, it would be like walking around 
with my head/£ut off"" (a resident at Menard) 

• 

Library Use : - Libraries in prisons are very popular. 84% of the 181 
inmates we interviewed ^reported that they use the library. 30% use it twice 
a week or more, 70% once a mStvth or more, and 64% said they would use it more 
often if they could. This comp^es to 51% of the general population who 
report using a library at least once during the previous year, and 9% twice v 
a week.^ 

Most residents are avid readers — 77% of those we met were currently 
reading a book or magazine. "Books^are our only companions 11 (Stateville) . 
Book circulation is as prevalent Spid that they check-out materials to 

read in their cells) as in-library?^i^? : (48%) . Nearly half of the library 
users stated that the library was agisting them in their classes. Perhaps 
because 68% of the interviewees had -never finished high school, 47% were ) 
taking some type of class and 48% of those used the libraryJin conjunction 
with their course work. I 

+ In addition to using the library's books, magazijjes^ and 'non-print mater- 

ials, prisoners reported that they use the library to liave a quiet place to 
be alone, or to socialize with friends. Listening to music, where available, 
was also appreciated. "You get tired of TV and radio" (Dwight) . When asked 

* "Would it make a difference to you if there were no library here?," 82% re- 
plied -"Yes." "Without a library, I'd have no window on tixe world" (Graham). 
"Relief from boredom" was mentioned by 25% as the reason, availability of 
reading materials by 31%, and opportunity for self-education and rehabilita- 
tion by 20%. "Life would come to a standstill" (Centralia) . 

research team was interested in the., relationship of personal charac- 
teristics to library use. It appears that lengtfi of time served in a correc- 
tional center has a negative relationship to use of the library; 56% of/the 
interviewed residents who had been imprisoned for less than one yfear said 
they used the library more than once a Heek, compared with 29% of those 

imprisoned for one -to three years, and 5% "thoqe imprisoned for more than 

three years. Studies of personal characteristics and public library use 
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have found. that age and sex are especially relevant factors. One study, 
contends that only educational level affects library use: "The most power- 
ful predictor of rate of library use is the respondent's education. "■> We 
used the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), a computer 
program, to* rank seven personal characteristics which might be correlated 
to use of the CC library by the 181 residents whd were interviewed. These 
variables were age, educational level, current class enrollment, sex, race, 
library use before prison, and current reading activity. With an increase 
in the extent of formal education attained or if the person was taking a 
class, library use increased. Age was also relevant, in that it was neea- * 
tively related to library use — as age increased, library use decreased. 
But none of these factors — or any of the other four — had much effect on 
library use. Only 6% of the variation in use can be attributed to age. 
All seven characteristics together accounted for only 18% of the variation 
in the responses to our question "Dcr you use the library here?". In other 
words, 82% of the variation in CC library use cannot be explained by these 
personal characteristics of the residents. 

It seemed logical next to analyze library and institutional character- 
istics to see how they correlate with library use. Seven descriptors — 
security level of institution, size of facility (number of residents), 
total expenditures for the library, number of periodicals in the library, 
number of volumes, number of library staff, and number of hours the library 
is open — were ranked by the computer program. * The security level of the 
institution is the most important factor, and accounts for 4% of the varia- 
tion in library use. All together, the seven characteristics account for 
only 8% of the variation in response to our question "Do you use the library 
here?" 

The cause of library use in prison is still unknown. It is probable 
that characteristics which, cannot be quantified (such as the personality of 
the library staff members and the attitude of the institutional security 
staff) are involved. Further research into the variables affecting library 
use is needed. 

Circulation : - Circulation is commonly used as an indicator of library 
use. Certainly, institution circulation statistics are impressive . For FY 
1980, DuPage circulated nearly five books perjcapita per month, or almost 
60 books per capita per year. This is in contrast to the Illinois public 
library per capita statewide average for FY 1981 of 7.3 books. Even Balti- 
more County Public Library, which claims to have one of the highest circu- 
lation rates in the U.S., circulated only 13 volumes per capita in FY 1982. 

I do not feel, however, that circulation figures reflect much about a 
library's use or a user's satisfaction. They do not include materials used 
in the library. They cannot measure whether the user borrowed an appropri- 
ate, liked, or helpful book. And they do not include the effect of other 
library services or programs. - * 

When used in the prison context, circulation statistics are even less 
informative. It is a truism that a book' borrowed from a correctional center 
library is read by more th^n one inmate before it is returned. Many librar- 
ians feel that a book off the prison library* shelf is a book being read — by 
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someone somewhere. Of course, current periodicals, phonograph recordings, 
videotapes, and reference legal materials (all of which are very popular) 
do not circulate and are therefore not counted. I feel that circulation 
records should not be used as a measure of a correctional institution 
library's effectiveness or value. Perhaps the number of circulations of 
a particular title can be helpful in book selection decisions, but even 
that statistic can be specious. Observation, surveys, and interviews are 
better methods to measure library use and effectiveness, as well as readT 
ing interests., 

Reading Interests : - Studies in Texas, Maryland, New Mexico, and 
Florida have all demonstrated great diversity in reading interests of pris- 
oners. History, current events and biography, poetry, job training and 
academic course material, law, and fiction are most often cited as popular. 

The prisoners we interviewed in Illinois also showed a wide range of 
interests. Across all types of correctional centers (maximum, medium, 
minimum, women, ajid juvenile) , non-fiction was mentioned the most often in 
response to the Questions "What are you reading now? 11 and "Is that your 
favorite kind?" Of the 181 residents, 33% reported reading non-fiction; 18% 
mentioned general fiction; 12% occult, philosophy, an d reli gion: and 10% bio- 
graphy and history. Genre fiction followed in popularity, and then poetry 
and sporfts. J As for magazines, 30% were reading a picture magazine or comic 
book; 24/£ a news magazine; ajid 21% a sports magazine. 

In' a 1974 study of prisoners in Illinois,^ adults read (in order of 
popularity) novels, adventure books, and law; juveniles read books on sex, 
sports, and history. At the Joliet Correctional Center, a reader interest 
survey was done in 1980 and repeated in 1982. The library staff found that 
history, mathematics, and science made gains in numerical ranking of popu- 
larity. Religion, poetry, and black culture declined. Other cited interests 
were bodybuilding, ch£ss, and computer programming. 

At Dwight CC (fQr women) , we found that 40% of the respondents were 
currently reading general fiction, ^O^relig ion, 20% non-fiction, and 20% 
mysteries. None reported that they wer$ reading westerns, poetrjF* or 
romances. Romantic fiction was popular in the juvenile^f acilities where it 
was second only to biography and history. After romanoe, non-fiction, mys- 
teries, and general fiction were'read most often. The popularity of poetry 
rests with the aduLt males — 4% of them were currently reading poetry. It 
is clear that all types of books are read in prison, and that the library's 
collections must represent the considerable variety of reading interests 
found among residents (see Section 6 of this ^chapter) . 



Section 4. Library Staffing 




A. Civilian Staff 

^ ^N L ) Staffing Levels ■ 

One of the most obvious differences among library systems is the amount 
and level of civilian staff employed at the institution libraries as sfcown 
in Table 4-1. 8 For example, DuPage Library System ha^ three* juvenile instl-> 
tutions to serve and three professional librarians. At tffifeother end.^pf the 
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spectrum is Shawnee Library System with, the largest institution (Menard), 
one medium-sized and two small adult institutions; Shawnee employs two pro- 
fessional librarians for its six institutional libraries. This discrepancy 
seems to be the result of differences in system philosophy coupled with the 
funding fotmula problems discussed elsewhere. 

Inequities in the quantity of civilian staff are often related to the 
security level of the institutions involved. Looking at the total number 4 
of civilian staff — professional, paraprof essional , and clerical — the largest 
maximum security prisons (Menard and Stateville) each have four for popula- 
tions over 2,000. All the medium m security prisons'have two staff members 
each for populations under 1,000. But the youth center libraries vary 
greatly; Bur Oak has one staff member at Kankakee while Illinois Valley 
has had 3 at Hanna City. 

None of the Illinois adult correctional institutions meet AC A /ALA stan- 
dards for number of library staff or their educational requirements. These 
standards should be used as 5-year ^oals. They require four staff members 
for an institution of 301-509 and more for larger populations . ^ The juvenile 
institution standards address facilities with populations of over 100; only 
three Illinois youth centers are that large. The standard of three employ- 
ees, one of whom is a professional librarian, is not met by any of the youth 
facilities. Valley View comes closest with an F.T.E. of '2.8 and a profes- 
sional librarian in charge. 

All of the Illinois centers 1 libraries, adult and juvenile, meet the 
staff quantity requirements in the ALA standards for small public libraries, 
which many systems use with their member 'libraries . The requirement is for 
only one full-time staff member for libraries serving less than 2,500 resi- 
dents. But even these far weaker requirements suggest that one third^of 
the library staff should be professional librarians, a goal not yet reached 
in the Illinois prisons. ^ 

In some facilities, the institutional administrator is concerned about 
the levels of staffing. At Sheridan, the facility has absorbed some other 
library costs go that the library system can continue its institutional 
staff. * At Joliet, the warden has considered using bookcarfcs and/or deposit 
collections in an attempt to provide library services on fJtmdays and holidays 
when t^ere is no library staff available. A number of wardens have discussed 
the idea of using guards to open the library in the absence of library staff 
due to illnfess, holidays,^ or schedules. This apprpach is, qf course, very 
unpopular and i^ not being used at this time. Substitutes from system head- 
quarters should be us'ed in the absence of regular staff. 

" (2) Professionals 4 



The research team felt* that the presence of a professional librarian 
made a" noticeable positive /impact on the libraries we visited. For example, 
the approach and services pt the 'library at Logan or DuPage were far more 
prof .essional than those staffed with non-librarians. Rebommendatidn:' Each 
correctional institution should have a professional librarian, at least 
part time. This person should^he in addition to the institutional coordi- 
nator. - * 4 ' >f 

3 Where there are professional librarians — Dwi^^ is a striking example — 
they are being"misused for* clerical ^nd/or security duties, ^t makes no 



Table 4-1. Library Staff of Illinois Correctional Centers: Spring 1982 
(number of persons/hours of work per week) (note 5) , - 



Kame of Center/Library System 

A. Maximum Security 

1. Dwlght/CBLS 

2. Joliet/BOLS 
3a. Menard/SLS 
3b Menard Special Unlt/SLS 
(Menard subtotal) 

4. Menard Psychiatric Center/SLS 
^o. Pontlac/ CBLS 
>b. Pontlac MSU/CBLS 
(Pontlac subtotal) 
6a. Statevllle main library /BOLS 
6b. Statevllle MSU library /BOLS 
6c, Statevllle staff library< 6 '/BOLS 
(Statevllle subtotal) 
(1-6 subtotal) ~* 

B. Medium Security y 

7. Centralia/CTbS 

8. Graham/LCLS. 

9. Logan/CBfLS 
SheridaitfSRLS 

11. Vandalia/CTLS 
(7-11 subtotal) 

Minimum Security 

12. East Moline/RBLS * 

13. Vlenna/SIlT 

(12^13 subtotal) 4 



Civilian 




Residents 


(note 2)*. 








Library 




Law 


Library 


Total 




Supervisors (1) 


Clerical 


Clerks (3) 


Clerks (4) 


No. 


FTE \2) 




J/f3-35 





* 2/80 


1/40 - 


5 


4. 2 




-""2/75 


1/25 


4/150 


3/112 


10 


9.0 




1/40 


2/20-40 


3/105 


7/245 


13 


11.2 




' 1/40 


1/40 




3/51 


5 


3.3 




(2/80) 


(3/100) 


(3/105) 


(10/296) 


(18) 


(14.5) 




2/6-40 




1/40 


3/120 


7 


5.6 




2/30-35. 




4/120 


11/310 


17 


, 12.4 > 




1/35 




1/30 


1/30 


3 


2.4 




(3/100) 




- (5/150) 


(12/340) 


(20) 


'(14.8) 




3/112 


1/38 


13/488 


8/300 


25 


23.4 




1/38 




1/38 




* . 3 


2.8 




1/40 








1 


1.0 




(4/150) 


(1/38) 


(14/526^ 


(9/338) 


(28) 


(26.3) c 




(15/499) 


(5/18» 


(29/1051) 


(38/1246) 


, . (88) 


(74.3) 


0 



2/20-40 


1/40 


2/80" 


2/80 


7 


6.5 


1/32 


2/80 


2/50 


3/75 


8 


Y.9 


2/70 


1/35 


3/105 


2/70 


8 


7.0 


2/80 


1/40 


1/40 


2/8Q 


6 


6.0 


1/20 


2/25-40 


2?80' > 


~~~ iTfl> 


6 


5.1 


(8/262) 


(7/260) 


" (10/355) 


(10/345) , 


(35) 

V 


(30. (r) 


1/40 


1/40 




2/32 


4 


2.8 


3/9-80 




1/30 


5/150 . 


9 


6.7 


(4/129) 


(1/40) 


(1/30) 


(7/182) 


(13)' 


^ (9.5,3 



(1) Includes professionals and paraprof essionals. t 

Education ranges from MLS to high school diploma. 

(2) On 'basis of 40 hour week. 
\) Includes legal advocate, legal assistant, law 

reference supervisor, etc. 
^Includes audiovisual , segregation, protective 
custody, and MSU clerks. 




* 



(5) If the number of hours of work per week is the 

same for 2 or more employees, they are added 
together; if they are different, they are 
shown separately. In all subtotals? and totals,' 
they are added? together. ^ 

(6) Data on this library are not included in any f 

total or subtotal here.. 
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Table 4-1 cont'd. 



ngs73t§ 



System 



Name of Center/Llbr 
D. Youth Centers 

14. Dixon Springs 
, 15^ DuPage/DLS 

16. Hanna City/IVLS 

17. Joliet/BOLS 

18. Kankakee/BOLS 

19. Per*J!arquette/LCLS 

20. St. Charles/DLS 

21. * Valley yiew/DLS 
(14-21 subtotal) " 

CrtAMKTQTAL 



Civilian 



Library 
Supervisors (1) 

1/2 ' 
1/38 
3/4r80 
2/75 
: 1/38 
1/8 ' 
1/38 
1/ft 
(11/321) 



Clerical 

1/25) 
1/26 ? 

v ' 

1/40 
1/38 
1/22 
(5/151) 



(38/1211) (18/654) 
See pdv of |his report for'the full name's pf the library systems. 







* 




Resident's 








Law 


Library 




Total 


Clerks (3) 


VierKS 


No.' 


FTE (2X 






i 


' 0.7 




1/10 


* 3, 


1.8 






3 


2.1 




2/20 


• 4 


2.4 




1/15 


2 


1.3 


♦ 




2 


1.2 






\ 2 






2754 


4 






(6/99) 


(22) 


(14.3) 


(40/1436) 


(61/1872) 


Q58) 


(128.6) 




f 
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- sense to hire professional librarians to do non-prof essiortal work. 

Recommendation; All correctio>ial institutions sHould have, ample clerical 
support, per the ACA/ALA Standards /'- ' 

If it is impossible to h^ve an aj^ropriate level of professional staff, 
more para-prpf essifonal's should^be hired for each ;Lnstitutioif> These staf f 
members would act as/ the on-site library managers with' prof essional supj; 
. fro© circuit librarians^ A circuit librarian Is one who travels around 
visititig institutions weekly to provide .purely) prof essional assistance! 
, v Circuit librarians have been us£d in hospital libraries successfully; — 

Illinois could adapt t\\e ^appro^chrf or its 'prison libraries . The most obvious 
lack of professional guidance in the correctional facility libraries was in 
reference and programming; 1 * the circuit librarian could emphasize these 
*- * services. The' circuit librarian would not^^Se a substitute for the institu- 
tional services coordinator who is* responsible for supervision and system 
liaison;^ the- travelling, librarian 'would provide direct resident services. 
Only in times of 4ire financial g^blems should the coordinator 'and circuit 
) librarian positions be combined, and # then i£ is essential that the responsi- 

bilities — and amounts of time devoted to tl3£m — be specified. For example, 
' the coordinator responsible for four institutions would sp^nd one day at 
' each with^the ££fth day at headquarters, acting as coordinator. 

The. point of these recommendations is to have more professional contri- 
butions to the library services offered. The use of circuit librarians is 
suggested only as a^cpntingeney- plan if it is impossible to have one profes- 
sional librarian in each facility. 

> * 

(3) Recruitment and Retention 
v Finding qualified librarians — even non-prof essional ones — -is a major 

problem cited by* system directors and institutional coordinators alike. 
Librarians are reluctant to seek institution jobs because of the p'oor sala- 
ries, unpleasant working conditions, stigma within the profession, anS the 
lack of upward mobility (jQb ladders). Many prison librarians take their 
jobs out .eft desperation or to get work experience. They move out as soon as 
possible, so turnover is'rapid and seemingly endless. During the year of our 
study, seven of the 21 institutions changed librarians. Those librarians who 
do stay in correctional jobs do so either out of a genuine commitment to the 
work, or out of inertia. In either case, lengthy employment within an insti- 
tution can lead to- institutionalization of the librarian. Institutionali- 
zation can be defined as the absorption of institutional .characteristics into 
the self. For example, the cruelty of punishment can become a personal 
characteristic of the library employee as well. Indeed,- the research team 
noticed examples of this in a number of cases. At one ^institution, a 'staff 
member freely told me of her enjoyment of punishing people anci her sense «of 
power over the residents. According to work done by psychologists and 
•sociologists, institutionalization is a serious problem' in any walled setting. 
Philip Zimbard6 found that when college students were selected at random to 
be "guards 11 over other randomly selected students playing the xole of 
"prisoner , 11 th£ w "guards" quickly become Indif ferment and/or sadistic. 12 

A parallel problem for librarians *who stay in the prison environment is 
that o$ burnout. Burnout can be defined as a state of indifference resulting 
from longterm frustration and a feeling of -helplessness. Numerous librarians 
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referred to ttys* problem themselves or referred to it^in^others involved 
with the provision o£* library services ija prison. Burnout in prison librar- 
ies is a problem not unique to Illinois. The American Lfbrary Association 
is sponsoring a program at its annual conference (1983) on lf Surviving and 
Thriving in Prison: Coping with Burnout. 11 And library literature includes 
numerous articles on burnout and job stress of "reference l^rarians in all • 
typefc of libraries. - s 

I feel that the problems of recruitment, retention, institutionali- 3 
zation, and burnout, dan all be addressed by two concurrent programs. 
He commendation: Librarians within the institutions should be s rotated with ^ 
positions at qyetem headquarters. This idea is not altogether a new one. 
While working in Pierce County^, Washington, I witnessed a similar program, 
in which jailers and police officers rotated positions to keep the ^lfcrds 
from becoming indifferent and to provide the police with an* opportunity to* 4 
see the end results of law enforcements I feel that a rotation program 
would entice more librarians to work in prisons, resulting in better service 
to N iJimatq>6. Knowing that the' position was temporary would relieve th^ fcon- 
cerns\of some librarians about the unpleasant surroundings and the lack of 
job mooilit^. The resultant publicity (or consciousness raising) among 
other ataf f members* may eradicate the stigma of institutional work and pro- 
vide a\upportive library community outside the walls. * v " 

The prison libraries would certainly benefit from the healthy idealism 
of new librarians who h^ve^a current perspective of public librarianship. 
Perhaps some of the ineffectual librarians hiding in institutional work would 
be noticed and replaced. The system member libraries might benefit by such 
a program also.- As LeDonne stated in her study-,* y ^Supervisors of outside^ . 
library systems often saw institutional services as an opportunity to train 
promising staff\ members lor future administrative positions. 11 1>3 
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My others-recommendation is far less radical, and should be considered 
whether or not the jfrrst is implemented*. Recommendation': Institutional 
librarians should have frequent* opportunities for ventilation of their - 
problems as well as for continuing library education. The lack of regfclar 
meetings, institution visits, and workshops is appalling and is discussed 
further under system and State responsibilities. 

(4), Pay Equity 1# m - 

A common complaint of civilian library staff members i& *the. inequality 
of library salary schedules and those of the Department of Corrections. A 
surprising number of correctional administrators also mentioried the poor 
salaries of library empl^ees. The ACA/ALA Standards state that ."Personnel 
salaries shall^be competitive with a^ea',* state, and national library averages 
and comparable to other professional personnel on the institution staff. 11 

* . ( . - • J • 

The salary situation is q«^ite complex ag one. must taUe into -account not 
only the Department of Corrections 1 pay scale,s, but those pf the Illinois ^ 1 ' 
( Sttrte Library, the DOC School District, the Department of Menttil JAfeelflfc, and 
'the ten library sy^frems. , ? . ■ • - % . 

The Department 1 , of Corrections pays uniform salaries st/atewide, with no 
differences based on location. Department of porrections employees are under 
a master plan $hat-inclu4es seven steps. The published salary range for pro- 
fessional librarians in FY 1981 was frorip$16,272 to $20,664. * The DeFartmept 



of Mental Health scale was even higher, ranging, from $15,048 to $25,128. 
•Under 'the schooL district's salary schedule — also a seven step plan — a 
teacher with equivalent training to a professional librarian (MA) ^ earned 
from $17, 1^85 to $22,037. The Illinois State Library's salary schedule was 
considerably lower. A beginning professional there earned from $13,417 to 
$ 17 ; 172 in 1980/8l;*a department head, from $1,5,480 to $20,388. One reason 
for the differences in pay among state departments is that the Department y 
of Corrections and the Department of -Mental Health come under the Governor's 
Department of Personnel, and their Employees belong to AFSCME. Illinois 
State Library employees are under the Secretary of State-, and are repre- 
sented by the |llinois Federation of Teachers. 

Most of the library systems pay even less than does the Illinois State 
Library, which has ^:he poorest of the four state pay scales, 'in examining 
the three systems which have the most institutions, w& find a wide range of 
salaries. Shawnee Library"System paid its Librarian I (a non-professiopal) 
§1^880. The position is similar to the* Bur Oak Library System's Library 
Supervisor I which pays $10,500 and Library Supervisor II whftch pays up to 
$12,000. Neither position\equires an ItLS. Note that the job titles are 
misleading in this regard. Bur Oak Library System pays its professional 
librarians (those with an MLS) from $12,000 to $15,000, depending on experi- 
ehce. DuPage Library System offers the highest salaries. Its librarians 
are degreed professionals^ and are paid from $16,000^ to $ 19 ,000. This is 
still twenty percent less than the same personnel would be paid under 
Department of Corrections scales. ■ - 

The library system directors report tfcat they are tied to their head- 
quarters pay scales; library boards do not feel that institutional employees - 
> should earn more than other library staff. As a consequence, Shawnee pays 
its prison librarians equivalently to itjjs headquarters librarians but does 
not rfequire the institutional librarian to have the- MA required >of other 
libr&rians. In this way, the prison (non-professional) librarian receives 
-a type of incentive (or "combat") pay. Similarly, Bur Oak pays librarians 
with less responsibility in the institution more than their coun%erparts at 
headquarters who have more responsibility; as the amountof responsibility 
at the .institution increases, however, the comparative financial benefit 
disappears. At the DuPage Library System, 'the understanding that correc- 
tional librarians not earn more than headquarters librarians has led to ♦ «, 
salary increase's for* headquarters staff! * , 
"i 

Library system directors also report that their boards would oppose a 
statewide uniform pay pcale because the board retains the authority to set 
$alar|ies. Therefore, my * Recommendation : A statewide minimum pay state for % 
correctional librarians should be determined. Systems such as DuPage^ which 
consider the extra costs of living near Chicago,' could pay tjieir librarians 
morel ' Rural systems, which fee^ tnat they 'are at a disadvantage in attract- 
ing/librarians, could also pay more. I^it no system could pay less. 

There is stil^fthe ixroblem of determining a fair minimum pay. This is' 
beyond tjie limitations Af this study. 'A strong Recommendation: A job evalu- 
ation stii(ly of correctional library positions should be dope^ ♦ 'Such- an evalu- 
ation would collect- job related facts', fankrjobs based/tfn their worth, arid ^ 
create a pay structure which reflects the -different positions' values. People 
would then be appropriately compensated on the hasis of the relative worth of 
ft . . ... • 
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their jobs. Skill, effort, responsibil'ity , and working 'conditions would be 
considered. Not only would there be equal pay for equal work (e.g., all cir- 
culation clerks paid the same salary) but equal pay for work of comparable 
value (i.e., library positions would be considered vis-a-vis correfc.tional 
and educational positions) . * 

I feel strongly that the pay parity issue is a significant one for 
correctional librarians. I have already referred to the problems of recruit- 
ing and retaining librarians for prison, jobs; two of the barriers mentioned 
were poor pay and a negative image. 'Because we have a cultural value systrfm ' 
of compensation — we pay people with higher status more money for their labors — 
' the questions of stigma and salary are interrelated. 

i ; 

Until a proper job evaluatitDn can be done, I*would make the following 

Reoorrmendation ^The average salary might be used as a minimum salary with 
the understanding that no one is to be paid less than his/her overrent salary. 
Also, increased fringe benefits should be* considered as compensation beyond 

• salary. Such additiShal fringe benefits might include extra days' leave, 
shorter work week, and/or attendance at extra professional meetings. And, 
before any monetary calculations are done, consider this Recommendation: • % 

9 Job titles should be made- uniform ^ statewide to alleviate confusion over 
p-rison library positions and their requirements'. . * 
* ' t 

(5) Performance Evaluations 
* ^ Currently, * the institution librarian is. evaluated cfnly by the library m v 
system, 1 although the on-site supervisor is defined^iby the Joint Statement 
as thje warden' or assistant warden for program services. Because it is 
important to further involve tfre correctional administration in the pro-^ * 
vision of library services, and to promote more meetings and communication 
, between the assistant warden and the librarian, it seems appropriate to allow' * 

• tlte\>n-site supervisor the opportunity to evaluate the librarian's perfor- 
mance. Since there ^re*many problems between some correctional administra- 
tors and->the librarians within their facilities, ,and because the librarian 
is an/employee of £he library system rather than the DOC, such 'an evaluation 
wouldlbe solely for ii\f orraation. , The sy^tTem would retain responsibility for 
the amuial performance evaluation used* for salary and promotion decisions. 
Reoommeh^ation; The .on-site supervisor should give an % annualj written eval- 
uation oj^ke librarian %o the system institutional services coordinator. 
Copies shoula^d to* the system director as well. The evaluated •employee 
should have an opportunity for*2 written response i^l^sired. , v Tftis 'is to be 

a courtesy ^valuation only, on a simple one-page standardized f&rm developed , 
by the system or ISL with Jthe cooperation of the DOC. It should H>e noted . \ m 
that a similar -policy Vas conceived in .1971 by the ISL Consultant v and' his 
DOC liaison, but it was never officially presented for discussion. }>vAlso; . . 
8 the DuPage LS 'has had the on-site supervisor sign thfe* system* performance 
evaluation of the librarian (along with the institutional services ^o^rdi- 
nator) , and has reported no problems with this invoi/^rnent Of the institu- 
tional adminis tractor. Nu! , 

' ^ , / \ : . 

B. Resident Staff « % ' > '* " \^ 

(1,)- Staffing Revels ; vk \ 

In sheer numberfe, Stateville is most impressive with 'thirteen law'clerks 

and;eight general clerks (and a total of 23.4 FTE), compared *to Menard Which 
< has-3 law clerks and: f general .clerks (ll.«2 FTE); see Table 4-*l. As with 
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civilian staff, the philospphy of the, system and/or tlie institutional cooiv 
.dinator seems to be the main factor in the differences -in staffing levels. 

Ndt; only "do the number of resident staff vary from institution to insti- 
tution, but the attitude towatd the resident clerks and the salaries paid 
them fluctuate widely. The most dramatic example is at Sta'teville. Bur Oak 
Library System views all of its employees, civilian and .Resident , as part 
of its sta£f. The coordinator refers to all qf the institutional staff as a 
family, . The resident pay is high ($65 to $110 j4r month) as are the fringe 4 
benefits. The system board approved the concept that vacation, personal, 
sick, anfcT education leave should be the same for residents as for civilians 
(the 'coordinator is currently negotiating with the Department of Corrections 
on this). A problem arose during the accreditation process whea the institu- 
tion was cited for noncompliance with key control guidelines, because resident 
library clerks had keys to the library. The institution^ sees the residents 
as inmates first; the library system views them as employees first, A. 
similar disagreement occurred at Pontiac when a prison administrator halted 
"classes taught by residents rather than civilians, Trie Corn Belt Library 
System .statecL that the residents were teaching in their official capacity as 
&f£ff memberf;-the administration did not agree. 

On Che other side of the coin, the three resident staff members in the 
Sheridan Library are now institutional employees rather than Starved Rock 
Library System employees because the system was threatened with a lawsuit, 
Infnate library-clerks we're demanding a minimum wage; the institution 'picked 
up their ^salaries because the Department o£ Corrections is exempt from mini- 
mum wa^ge tefcs^for resident workers, ~ : , • • 



(2) Pay Equity ^ 

Thfe Department oF Corrections waiver from the minimum wage requirement 
raises the serious quesMon of 'pay equity for resident^. Although there has 
been more discussion of pay discrepancies for civilians, a word on resident t 
pay seems necessary. In- nearly <all of the institutions, library clerks are 
paid more than workers in 'other areas of the institution, with the frequent 
Exception* of prison industries. Only one warden felt that the lucrative f>ay 
was a* pr6blem, and he was not specific when I 'questioned him about it. At 
^Dwight, there is no problem now if there ever w§s one— the pay for other jobs 
• was raised to meet £hat of the library clerk, - V . 

• * * 

, — The problem statewide is that the pay is" not Uniform among institutions. 
At the youth centers, pay" ranges' from 20-30 cents per hour at St. Charles to 
60 cents per hour* at Kankakee. At the adult - centers,* the range is $25 per 
month at Vandalia to $110 per month afe Stateville, A real problem is created 
when resident clerks, are transferred between institutions and expect to 
receive ,the salary they had^earned before. Becommendation : Pay scales 
should be Uniform for all resident cldr^s. It may be necessary to have two 
scales, one fcfr the general library and one for the law library. And of 
-course., various steps, on the s£ale' are important. , - 
'\ . 
i Ijfris raises another point. Most libSrary systems have position descrip- 
tiolvs^or the resident jobs; all; should. v Bur Oak Library .System has a series 
of proficiency tests foY job applicants as' well. Recommendation? Standard- 
ized -application, testing, and evaluation forms phould be designed,* and uni- 
forf¥%$pb titles be used. In addition to 'ensuring consistency among institu- 
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« tional libraries, tests and interviews are valuable learning experiences for 
residents who may wish to apply to libraries for employment upon their re- 
lease from prison. 

Section 5. / Physical Setting of the Library 

Unless in a, new facility, a correctional library 'is likely to be 
squeezed into a room that was*' designed for some' other function. Bright 
colors and -picture windows ,are , seldom part of the interior. Space is at a 
premium, in any penal institution. * > 

In visiting the correctional libraries in Illinois, we looked~at the 
physical setting and arrangements for equipment, lighting, furniturev seat- 
ing, anc£ accfcss within the center, in the light of the ACA/ALA standards for 
-juvenile* and for adult correctional centers. * 4 With the exception 6f\the 
two minimum security prisons, none of. the adult centers comes close to having 
seats for 10-15% of their- population. -All of the youth centers achieve this 
percentage* The Standards should be used as 5-year goals. 

A typical setting is a room in an older building with plain ^^pp* few 
windows, and a handful., of warden or fiberglass chairs, most of them around 
the rectangular tables used bWhe residents for reading. Wall decorations 
consist of a few posters or ar,t prints that show signs of age. Few infor-, , 
mation signs were noticed; those found were usually ' small ones with Dewey 
decimal range numbers, and gave little direction to use of library tools 
such as the card catalog or reference books. Only a sAall number of the 
adult libraries were decorated with current posters, plants, paintings and 
sculpture, and current awareness news articles. In constrast, *the juvenile 
libraries usually had a mixture of thesfe decorations. 

The l^raries at Stateville MSU/ Vienna, and Logan give an inviting t 
appearance. This resulted from conscious care about decoration and design 
W4veh in as smallga library as at Logan, which has 24 chairs and 4 tables 
"**for a-Tpopulation of 750. Posters, plants, signs, and information guides 
created an inviting interior. 

For the most part, the furniture in the correctional center libraries 
* is practical and without color, ornament, or attractive design. Chairs, 
tables, and, desks, except at Graham and Centralia correctional centers, are 
plain in appearance. At Graham and Centralia (which use ,the- same design), 
the library is located in the school building. Space is available- f or quiet 
study at darrells as well as for 1 talking and listening' to music with head- 
phones. There are lounge chairs plus* comfortable .chairs for reading. The 
law library is in an adjacent room. The staff h£s a work room. One wall is 
made of glass that looks out onto the courtyard/ The overall fef feet .is ^that 
1 * the room and furniture suggest itjs use as a .library that is comfortable and 
pleasant. 

. ' , - * ' ' . / *"« • 

All juvenile libraries are located in school buildings as are most of 
the adult -libraries.' €onseguently* ther£ is limited access from offices and 
living quarters. This^also means that access in evenings and weekends is 
hindered typing fc ^ e time when man ? residents are free 'from' assignments , 

and able to visit the library. (See more on this under Access to Library 
Services, Chapter 4, Section 2.) v \ ' 



Because many libraries have. small reading^ areas, the goals of a quiet, 
reading area and of a social a^ft| are frequently combined. Thus, # ooa^iay say 
th^re is a quiet reading-social area. It is .quiet in contrast to the usual" 
noise of the cellhouse. About a third of the libraries are spacious enough 
to offer room for quiet concentration as well as iov social conversation , ' 
for example, Stateville, Stieydttfc^ and Vienna. /; ' 

Sufficient space and organizational arrangements for staff collections „ 
are inadequate at all centers except at' Stateville. -There, two rooms are 
given to serve as the staff library; the location As at the 'fro jt of the 
institution, quite distant from the .residents 1 JLibrary. During our visit, 
there were a few chairs and lots of space. \ SheTf space was sufficient; most 
centers allocate a couple of shelves, usually irl a confer away fronueasy 
view and access, such as at Dwight and East Moline.'. 



Sec. 6. ^Collections s ' 

> The ACA/ALA Standards state that the library collection for^'p^ison , 
with 300 adult inmates Should have 12,000 titfes or 5 titles per inmate 
whichever is greater. If the 12,000 titles a;re well-Selected .books, with 'a 
diverse mixture of formats and reading levels on subjects related to .the 
^various social*, cultural, ethnic, economic, educatidnal background and ' 
interests of the residents, thera this standard is one tp strive, for. • If-, 
in addition, a part of the collection (say 25%) consists of titles 'published ~ 
in the past five year&T^i^ would help withsthe perennial- challenge of, 
relevancy. . - * A 

/ ■ *; 

If at all possible, ' the librarian should know something about-what is 
in the books (especially non-fiction titles) on the shelf; this will help;^ \ 
in book selection as well as in reader T s advisory service . While selecting 
best seller fiction titles in^paperback is easy, more difficult is* selecting 
non-fiction tidies. „ Biographies antf history are traditional popular subject 
areas of inmate interest Csqe Section 3 of this chapter) . "But the social 
sciences (especially anthrbpology , economics, psychology, and sociology) as 
well as the science and technology a^as' are. where standard, high interest 
v readable titles of merit are more difficult to tascertain. .-This is especially 
true when the intended r^udience is the resident population. • Here we would* 
recommend reliance on development of a bibliographic referral ^network 
among prison librarians, ro disseminate information on titles they found 
helpful and also to request titles 'on subjects about which they were uncer- '* 
tain. Such cooperative' selection* and/or collection building would lessen 
the .relatively fiigh proportion of dry,ounused s.ocial science and sci-tech 
titles that gather 3ust on the shelves. * 

In evaluating collect iorvs^, we considered the size, quality, physical 
condition, number of books, ^periodicals, and newspapers, reference books, 
ethnic and hi-lo material, vocational and re-entry material, and audio-visual 
collections (see Table 4t2) . O^ily five ddulfc (Dwight, Menard, Vienna, Logan, 
Ponfciac) and two juvenile (DuPag«L and V/rlley View) cefiters meet th& quanti- 
tative'^art of the ACA/ALA ^tcindarV-tff^'no less than 12,000 well-selected 
titles or five, titles per resident (whichever .is greater) 11 for adult centers 
with 300 or more residents, and no less tfian 4,000 or twenty titles, per resi^ 
dent for Juvenile centers, of 100"or more youth. ^ * < 
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Table* 4-2, . - Summary (Jf Responses* from Correctional 
' .< Center Libraries on Collections 



Name' of Center . 

A, Maxi^nbm Security /' 

1. Dwight 

2. Joliet ... 

'3a, Menard 

3b. Menard Special Unit(b) 
'(Menard Subtotal) 
4, Menard JP^chiatric Center 
5a- Pontic 
5b, Pontile Me'dSU^ : 
(Pottt^ac Subtotal)' 
6af. Statev^lle* taain library 
». Stateville MinSU library 
fie, Staterfille staff libraryO 
: '^Stateville Subtot|jQM 
(1-6, Subtotal) 

B. ^ Medium Security ^ _ , . 
. 7, Centra Aa 

8, Graham 

9 . Logari 
10, Sheridan 

. llv'Vandalia 
, < : 7-ll Subtotal) 



Library Materials:. 1981 



C* Minimum Security. ^ 
12, East Moline' ? * 
13.. Vienna ' . 
(12^13 "Subtotal) 

Subtotal/for All 'Adult CC 

D v ; Youth Centers 
■ , 14, Dixon Springs 

15, 'tfuPage , 1 

16, Hanna City , 

17, 'Joliet ' •* 

18, Kankakee 

19, Pere Marquette 
• % . 20^Se>(&arles 

> >ll* Vall€# View 
(14-21 -Subtotal) * 

(a) Includfed-Jtt .fiard-. tover cpunt. ;i . 



Hard Cover 


Paperba'cks 


L4w, 


General , 


2,116 


4,604 


i 

^ 6,936 






J W 


4,528 


18,777f 


7 ,604 


' 320 


3,100 




(4,848) 


(21,877) 


(10,729) y 


» 2,578 


5,810 *" 




3,187 


7,2^)0 


1 ir ^nn 

IT, jUU 


900 


8UU 




(4,087) 


(8,000) 




; 7,500 


* 5,10(P 




385 


2, 190 


850 


) 16 


*t 653 




(7,885) 


* (7,290) 


(1,000^ 


C23,887)' 


(52,957) 


V JO , D1J J 


\ 1,405 


1,393 s *" 


-' f 556 


2,005 


^ 9 , 800 


(a) 


L,889 


4,163 r 


O , Oh I 


3,352 


3,7?6 




. ,1,700 


4,430 


J , Joy 


(10,351) 


(23,762) 

* 




1,005 


-.2,000 


500 


2,737 


16,300 


. ' (a) . 


(•3,742) 


(18,300), 


(500) 


(39,980) 


(95,019) 


\ ..: 




, 2,062 


1,556 


: ' 46 


4,852 * 


(a) • 


« 27 


•^83 


80| 


25 


3,500 


300 


8 


2,140 


530 




3,081. 


(a) 


' " 3 


4,457 


800 


^ 21 


3,70i- • 


< vl,'607V 


(130) 


; (24,776>: 


. .(5,59.6). 



Periodicals 


Legal General 


4 


81 


•18 


• .79 




108 


2 


40 


(8) 


' (148) 


4 


44 


55 


75 


3 


36 


(58) 


(111) 


2U 


/J 


6 


35- 


■ 

(26)' 


(227) 


(118) 


(571) 


5 


1 nc 
. 105 


1 


59 




6A 


10 


' 92 


16 * 


100 


(344- 


-(420X 


-— ■ 


3 


2 


65 






(154) 


(1,059) 




33 




35 


3 


.50 • 


. 6 


60 




29 




40 


5 


33 


3 


,74 


v (17) 


(354) 



38,110 119,467 ' \ 57 17.1 .1,413 

- * ... • • . ■ ; • v. « t> * 
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CbKlnclides mediima* security / t h6n?or farmland cohd^Huied ninit./ _ 
(cT Datal^iv this library "ate, hdt included iri ai^ iotal ot; subtotal here ., -V 



AC that, we have data^on the number of volumes but not titles held by 
these libraries. Furthermore, if «4i^£ll-selected" is interpreted to mean of 
an appropriate readability level and^with regard to the sociai, economic, 
ethnic, *Jhd Educational interests of the residents, then all collections 
leave something to .b# desired. Those at Vienna, Logan, and St. Charles 
offered a variety of titles and reading level formats. 

Most collections have some ethnic material such 3s biographies and fic- 
tion, but few examples of recent titles in this area were observed. One of 
the few was Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory (1981) at Pontiac. " Often we 
found multiple copies of titles that had not been checked out for some time, 
if at all, such as two copies of a history of Yugoslavia (at Menard) and 
tTurfeen copTes'W of""heFliusband7Cat TontTac 

Given the low educational . and reading level of residents, there is a 
major need £o develop collections of hi-lo materials (i.e., high interest 
and low reading difficulty) . Usually the only examples we saw of such titles" 0 
were from one or two publishers with no diversity of reading levels or for- 
mats, and located on a couple o£ shelves separately from all other books. 
Such material needs to be integi^fq^f with the rest of the collection, and 
the on-site librarian should select and promote this material so that resi- 
dehtsdwill be motivated to use it. ^ 

Representative collections in Spanish and in English by* Hispanic authors 
were found only at Logan and Vienna. A token title or two, such as the New 
Testament in Spanish, was more typical. » 

The ACA/ ALA .newspaper standard for adult centers is twenty titles and' 
for juvenile centers ten. ' These numbers appear to be too high even for a 
public 'library a'nd none of the centers subscribed to this, many; thre.e or 
fou,r *was .-A more common number. 

Among periodical subscriptions, forty to eighty are recommended* for 
juvenir^Stootejrs and sixty to eighty aije* recommended for adult centers. 
Five juvenile (Dixon Springs, DuPage, Kankakee/ Pere"tfarquette, 0 Hanna City) 
and ten adult (Dwigh£, Joliet, Menard ,^iontiac, fcentralia, Graham, Logan, " 
Sheridan, Vandali^, Vienna) centers' meet at least the lower figure. Again, 
as in, the book collection, only a handful of magazines reflecting ethno- 
cultural minorities were seek at any correctional-.ceitter , for example. Ebony , 
Jet, Nuestra. There is a ne^d for' more ethnic titles than these few. 17 & 

The standard for filmstrips is* one pitle per Resident up to 300 ^titles; 
thereafter, one title per foiir residents.' o This is also the re'commended niim- 
bfer for cassettes and' di$c> recordings Among- the a adult center^, Dwight, 
Logan, Menard Psychiatric, and Vienna meet this, figure for filmstrips or 
cassettes. The juvenile standard is for ten filmSt'rips per resident anjjd six 
to £en cassette and disc jfcordings per Yesid&it. Noae of the youth centers 
meet this„ level. Those at Qixofi Springs; DuPage^ Hann^rCity, Pere Mafquetta^. . 
ancl Valley View fcave better collections /in these two areas than the other' \ 
youth centers * * . - $t > « * 

~ • • • i • * 

vln the 'face 'erf competition from demands and 'requirements for legal 
^materials* and of a "decline in book budget^ because oX inflation and no in-* 
create in/ the overall appropriation; "general jLibrary Collection development 
is *an 'endangered ^species. For example , exce*pt for Logan and* /Tienna, non,- 
fidC^iorr titles seen were mostly older ones. The" number *of subscriptions to 
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periodicals and newspapers has been cut in recent years at many correctional" 
'centers, such as at Vienna. When library budgets are cut, expenditures for 
reading materials are the first to be lowered so that staff may be retained. 
Cooperative collection building, however, could help to^ alleviate this trend 
(see Chapter 3, Section 2 "Resource Sharing") . Realignment of library pro- 
gram priorities is essential so that more emphasis is given to collection 
development. Recommendation: The correction center libraries' should con- 
centrate, on books and other materials which are appropriate to the reading 
levels and subject interests of' the residents. The ACA/ALA Standards 
should be used as 5-year goals. 



Section 7. Staff Libraries 

** 

Although the Joint Statement refers to library services for residents 
and staff, not all Illinois institution? have staff libraries. This may 
be because th v e program was limited to libraries for residents when it 
started under LSCA monies. * Since 1975, however, staff libraries have been 
% considered part "of the institutional library services program. The staff 
libraries in the adult /prisons were most disappointing; in the juvenile 
centers they were somewhat better. Perhaps the^poor quality of the former 
results from the lack, Af knowledge about the staff f s reading needs, whereas 
the^ youth center librarians have a sense of .the materials the teachers need 
in their woi?k. None of the institutions had done a reading needs assess- . * 
ment of the 'security staff. Most 'of the librarians seemed disinterested ip 
serving, st^tff and justified this feeling by reporting that -few staff members 
v used either the staff or residents 1 libraries. A. small but steady mifiority * 
\ of staff (mainly program staff) are library users who usually request period- 
icals, books .on a hobby or special interest , bestsellers, and/or materials 

for their -own continuing education. 

* - 

r\ %- . - 

In most facilities, tlie professional collection is housed* in a few in- 
accessible shelves* In some— e.g. , Valfey View — it is in the library work- 
room, and in many-<re>g. , Pbntiac and Menard — it is in a locked section. In 
addition tcy not being displayed or -promoted, ,the, collections are not cata- 
loged in most instances. ^The collections in the adult prisons consist of 
older materials; it tfas rare to find a publication date newer than 1975. 
All the Uooks at East Moline- and Dwight were from the penology series of 
one publisher. Very few institutions had periodical subscriptions; the 
journals at most — e.g., Stateville — were donations. The youth center coilec- ij 
tions were fai 1 better, especially those in the DuPage Library System. A , 
cooperative purchasing program among its three libraries has resulted in tHe 
availability of professional periodicals in psychology, corrections, and. 
education. These three subject areas are* fairly well represented in the 
* 1 youth center Libraries, especially at DuPage" YC. 

The Staff libraries reflect their librarians 1 disinterest and the staffs' 
disuse of them. Only at Stateville did we witness a renewed interest in the 
staff library, with a shelf of newer materials awaiting processing, a plan to 
route atrtiales to administrators, a new newsletteV. for staff, and ^ separate 
staff, library room with its own attendant. This* library has its tinlque 
problems, however ,/in that* it is used as a mailroom t or all of Stateville^ 
incoming library materials, some of which are' also processed there. , 
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It Is understandable that staff libraries are a low priority. Corref-' 
tional center staff menfbers do have,#ccess to other libraries wtiereas the 
residents do, not. And in times of tight funding, the money is more -urgently 
needed for the resident libraries. OtT the other hand, there is no better 
method for enlisting the support and aid of the correctional staff than pro- 
vision of library services f<$g them. Urider the FY 1984 funding request 
formula, Stateville is slated tfo get $30,000 for its staff library. Perhaps 
the facilities can take turns in receiving staff library .grants. The QOC 
should also take some of the responsibility for- funding libraries for its 
own personnel. Cooperative ventures, backed* by an aggressive ILL policy, 
can also help. * \ 



Meanwhile, a needs assessment for the staff should be done. Based on 
the results, weeding and new selections should follow* Materials sho\ild be 
publicized and displayed. If at all possible, a current awareness program 
should be instigated. This could be a cooperative effort among similar 
institutions, with all the librarians sharing the work. A simple method 
is the photocopying of the tables of contents o*f professional journals; the 
photocopies are then routed to staff with instructions to mark any articles 
of special interest. These are then sent to the interested individuals. As 
the librarian becomes aware of thestaff members' needs, he/she can alert 
them tb new books >and journals as they become available, and can ask for 
their suggestions for future purchases^ Only at Vienna did we see a staff 
reading interest file. 

• , The staff libraries can be an iraportaht facet of continuing education 
for correctional, staff. They can also contribute significantly to the accep- 
tance and support of institutional librai&es by the- staff. For both of these 
reasons, the following recommendation is made. Recommendation: The staff 
libraries should be reconsidered in program planning and given a higher 
priority. \ t 



Section 8. The Libraries 'in the Illinois Youth , .Centers 

It is difficult to evaluate — or even discuss — the youth center librar- 
ies when considering the adult prisons. The jtivenile and adult facilities 
are as different from each other as they are alike in their correctional 
purpose. Actually, even their goals and objectives are different in that 
the youth centers seek to provide rehabilitation and education while the 
adult prisons malce no such claims. 

Because the youth centers range in number of resddents from 54 to 394 
(as compared to 200-2596in the adult institutions), access to the library 
is usually le£s of a problem.. The great majority of youths are in 'school, 
so scheduling them to use the library can be easily and logically done. ^ 
Since the focus is on education, the on-sjLte supervisor is often an educa-- 
tional administrator (or principal) ^ and the center staff includes * 
teachers. The resultant attitude toward thd-library is far superior to that 
of the correctional officers* in the *adult prisons. In addition, the youth * 
centers 1 administrators ate accustomed to dual reporting procedures (i.e., 
library system dnd DOC) because they must ideal with the school district which 
has them also* The attitude of the library System boards (and, in some cases 
the system directors) is^much more favorable toward juvenile than adult 
offenders, which further eases the situation. * » 
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; , This is not to say that the libraries in, the youth centers are exempt 
frort. problems,.- but that some of those problems are unique to the juvenile 
facilities. The most striking example is that of the status of the general 
library .materials and programming. , In the adult institutions, the general 
library , ie a stepchild to the law library. In the youth, centers, it is 
a poor second to the learning -center. Many correctional administrators — 
3nd librarians — stress that the library in a youth center is a school library 
first and foremost. In some facilities, e.g., DuPage and Joliet, the library 
must/be.closec| whenever the school is closed. One librarian, jwho is proud 
.of his learning center , reported that "I, discourage t eache rs from sending ^ j 
kids to the library^just to listen to records and tapes. . . tT^y^sTwuI'd" use it 
for learning." Another said that he discontinued weekly films and daily - 
music^ £ii the library^ -Because it was "too entertainment-oriented. The only 
profitable library activity is reading." But the ACA/ALA Library 'Standards * 
for Juvenile Correctional Institutions state "The library in a juvenile 
correctional- institution shall function as a combination of a school library 
itnd a public library^." - Fortunately, at least two Illinois librarians remem- 
ber tha,t> these' libraries are to be public and school libraries in one. As 
one N said "It is a public library—to teactrkichs fthat the library on the out- 
side is an okay 'place to go." . • * * 

Another problem that arises only in the youth centers is the misuse of 
.^%ie- library as a-J'holding tank". and as a substitute teacher for students, 
tfhpn a teacher is absent; the classes sent to the library so tha't the center 
does not need to employ "a -substitute and thereby saves money. The library 
staff does not enjoy these roles, and the students feel their frustration 
and resentment. T^e youths, too, vent their dissatisfaction onto the library. 
This is. the foremost conflict between administrators and librarians in the 
•youth centers. A few centers have**tried "to alleviate the problem. At 
Valley View, local teachers are hired as substitutes more often than * they 
used to be. At DuPage, students without a teacher are dispersed through the 
remain in^ijl^sses oiare returned to their cottageS. At the larger institu- , 
tions, the library is used as a substitute for the classroom at least one 
period a day. This, of cours^, is in addition to the teachers using it as 
a study hall for s#Se students^or as a class period for all the students in 
oa^ class. • a * 

The facilities shtfuld all have funds for substitute teachers and lists 
of those available; the libraries should not be used as substitute teachers 
orvwaiting areas. The Jpint Statement says "The library is ^to be used ex- 
clusively* for library purposes and -shall not be used as a holding ,area or 
for any other purpose without prior approval of the librarian; exceptions 
can be made by the Chief Administrative Officer during* emergency situations." 
In preparation for such emergencies^he librarians should produce lesson 
plans utilizing the library; any time in the library should be used. as well 
as possible. Films might be used during these - tipes, too^ Ofte .research 
team witnessed students sitting at library tables^ stating straight ahead 
,at nothing, while library staff went about their duties disinterestedly. 

This raises the question. of classes on how to use the. library. None 
of the* centers is offering 'a library skills cla'ss, although this is a clear 
need and would fulfill an objeetive of .preparing residents for using commu- 
nity resources on their release. Such a course could easily be offered during 
the library/periods that are scheduled in some institutions;* at others it 
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could be an elective class. The library should certainly offer special 
library programs, also, to acquaint residents with the varied services a" 
library can provide. 

At most, youth centers, residents are scheduled to use the library. 
Students at Kankakee spend at least pne 45-mituite period each day in the 
library. At Joliet, students are scheduled into the library once or twice 
a week for a 45-minute period for each class they attend: — some -students come 
many times a week. At St. Charles, three students from each class may cov^e 
to the library each period; they must request a pass from the teacher. At 
Valley View and Pere Marquette, too, the youths are not scheduled in, but 
may"coiM~wlrh^a te^lTeT^ s~"pa"ss . THe"lxbra"fy"ar th^TJOPage TOTth~C0rrer Is — 
open throughout the school day; it is literally in the center of the school 
and easily .accessible. Dixon Springs also allows residents fo use the li- 
brary whenever they \#ant, if they are not scheduled in class and the library 
is open (it is open 25 hours per week). Restrictions only occur when the 
small room is full; there is a limit of 20 people in the room at one time. 
Similarly, Pere Marquette has a limit of 15. 

^kronically there are disadvantages to the Hbrary~bHiiig arr officially 
scheduled period for the students. In some institutions (e.g. , Joliet) 
teachers often bring their classes to the library; the library is then 
closed to everyone else because of space constraints. Weekend hours are not 
even considered because it is assumed that coming with a class, with or with- 
out a teacher, and by pass from class is enough. Again, this is because the 
library is viewed as solely an educational tool. Perhaps the worst result 
is that some kids spend a large portion 6f their school hours in the library, 
whether or not they wish to do so; the library is tainted in their minds by 
that experience. 

... * 
Lack of access is usually only a pyoblem for off-grounds workers or 
students. For example, at Kankakee the 10 youths (15% of the population) 
who work at Manteno Mental Health Center are limited to using the library 
on their day off; there are no evening hours unless there are more residents 
in the work-away program. A The situation is the same for workers and off- 
campus students at DuPage. Pere Marquette library has evening hours once a 
week, and Dixon Springs is open on Saturdays. But these are the exceptions. 
Even at the largest youth center—rSt. Charles — there are no weekend hours. 

The youth centers, with the exception of Valley View, do not have correc 
tional officers in the library as most adult institutions do. Instead, the 
teachers are responsible for maintaining discipline. When the students are 
in^the library, the librarian is expected to assume the duties of discipli- 
narian. This is the second major disagreement between the librarians and 
administrators. The librarians contend that they should not be expected to 
supervise^the students because they are not DOC employees. But often there 
is no non-library staff* to write reports on unacceptable behavior, etc. 
When teachers ave s present with their class, it is a debate as to who is 
responsible for monitoring the students. In some facilities, e^g. Joliet,- ^ 
there is a correctional officer in the school building and available to the 
librarian, but the librarian is still presented-^ with the conflict over who 
is to be in control of the residents in the library room. 
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The cost per resident in juvenile centers is nearly twice that in adult 
facilities because of the smaller populations. Valley View and DuPage each 
have approximately 5,000 volumes; they meet tllfe AC A/ ALA Standards for 
Juvenile Correctional Institution Libraries . Becaus^sQuPage has only 78 
residents the cost per resident for materials is high. Kankakee, for 
example, has 2,670 volumes, Dixon Springs 3,618, Pere Marquette 3,081, and 
St. Charles 5,257 (but should have 6,000). The "avid readers" do not have' 
enough titles to select from. This problem has been nearly solved' by the 
use of ILL. Another expensive component i* library service to small youth 
centers is staff. Dixon Springs has jflst 66 residents; Shawnee Library 
Sy stereo uTd not justify a "full-time library assistant there. The posiriott 

was cut 'from 40 hours per week t<) 25 which has caused some dissatisfaction. v 

j, <■ 

At some facilities (e.g. DuFage) students are charged for lost, damaged, 
or stolen tjpoks; although the library initiated this policy, the institution 
agrees with it. At Pere Marquette, however, the administration w&nts a 
policy of restitution but the library system will not allow it. A compromise 
was reached whereby the student is "taxed 11 into*a library fund whic h can bfc 
used To^ replace materials as needed. A statewide policy is needed on this 
matter. 

le of the most positive aspects of the youth center libraries is a much 
bettet use of audiovisual materials than in the adult institutions; for 
example, Valley View owns nearly one AV kit per resident and 150 were used 
in the library during one sample month. DuPage used 68 AV kit£ and St. 
Charles 45 in a randomly chosen month. # In addiction, some of the youth cen- 
ters show films rented from SAVS (Suburban Audiovisual Service), and manM 
have music recordings and cassettes. Some 1 of the AV materials were bougnt 
with Title IVB funds which the principals passed on to the libraries (e.g\,, 
DuPag,e, Valley View, Joliet). This is in accordance ifith the ^JSint Statement, 
yet many facilitie^ire not doing* so. ^ 

The youth center libraries are busy, with high circulation and heavy use. 
"Most of them have a cheerful atmospher^and relatively* few problems with resi- 
dents or administrators. . ( / 

. * ( 

Section 9.- Resident Advisory Committees 

Both the A£A/ALA Library Standards for Adult Correctional Institutions 
and the AQA/ALA ^Library Standards for Juvenile Correctional Institutions m 1 
require ^an advisory library committee composed of representatives pf the 
various departments,/^ the institution (i.e., correctional officers, adminis- 
trators, educators^ etc.) and cfE the inmate population. Its purpose is to c , 
"provide a means for insuring that library services are responsive to the 
needs of the institutionalized and the* staff. 11 Eighteen of the 21- correc- 
tional facilities in Illinois have no library advisory ^committee. Pontiac 
has a committee on paper only; it does not meet-. Stateville has a committee 
compbsed of library workers which functions more jas a participatory manage- 
ment vehicle. And the MSU at StateVille has a relatively new Committee com- 
posed of three residents and .one ' staff member; it is scheduled to meet every 
twer weeks £or four months and then change its members. Recommendation: 'The 
program should have representative advisory convgittees at both-^tke state^ 
and local, levels*. 
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1* DuPage Library System has had the warden participate in performance 

evaluations' in concert with the institutional services coordinators; for 
more on the proposed personnel evaluations, seie Chapter 4, Section 4. 

2. Herbert Goldhor,- "Interlibrary Loans of Illinois Public Libraries, 1978- 
1981, M in Studies of Illinois Public Libraries Using Data From 1980-1981 
(Illinois Library Statistical Report Number 3; 1SL, 1981) p. 56. 

3. National-ftenter for 'Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Libraries: 
1977-1978 (NCES 82-204; GPO. 1982) p. 125, ; ' 

4. B ook Reading and Library Usage: A Study of Habits-nand Perceptions 
(Princeton, NJ: Gallup Organization, 1978) p. 5-6, 22. 

^5. Civol L. Kronus, "Patterns of Adult Library Use," Adult Educatiqja 
(1973) 23: 115-31. « 

s 6. TJpis may be one reason why juvenile center libraries are so well used/ 
At Valley View, for example, an average of 150 students (60% of the 
total population) visits the library .daily. 




7. Barbara Slanker and, Joan Jostwick.___ ,t Regional Library^SysteiiL^ased _ 

Library Services to Residents of State Correctional Facilities : An » 
Evaluation of tfie Project," Illinois Libraries (Sept. 1974) 56:517-534. 

8. Note tfiat this is in addition to systems' * institutional Services 
• coordinators. . \ 

9. i The Standards do not give specific requirements for prisons with over 

500 inmates. ALA/ASCLA is currently considering preparation of a 
pamphlet of guidelines for implementing the S.tdndarcfs. 



10. The most recent article on this- is' Lin&a Plunk^tfy et al., "Circuit * 
Riding: A Method«for Plfpviflihg Ref erenoe^SetrVlizesr, 11 « Special* blbraries 
• (January 1983) 74149-53. * \ <Z : 



11. See more on this 'in- Chapter 5 .on "Library Outreach." ^ \ « ° 

• ^ " " ; — - / - 

12. Philip 6, Zimbardo, et al.. "The Mind is a Formidable Jailer: A 
P-ir&ndellian-Prison," New- York Times Magazine (April f8, 1973): 38-60. 

13*. Marjorie Lebonne, Survey of Library and Information Problems -in Correc- 
tional Institutions (Washington: Department of Healttt^ Education^nd 
Welfare, 1974) Volume' 1, p. .38. 

14. ACA/ALA Health and Rehabilitative^ Library^ Services Division/Jdtint , ' 
. Committees on Institution Libraries. Library Standards for Juvenile - 
Correctional Institutions (ALA, 1975) p. 4-5; ACA/ALA Library Standards , 
for Adult CorrAtional> Institutions (ALA, .1981) p. 14-15. - , * 

— i ^ - „ V . 



15. *Ibid., p. 4> and p. 9-10. . _ v 
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See High/Low Handbook: Books \ Materials, and Services for th&\Teenage * 
Problem Reader , C compiled and edited, bfr Ellen V:jL^Bretto (fawklr, 1981) 

■ . ••' v. . - <? ' 

o , • ••• "•• . '• 1 'v' .' , 93.. * ' • 
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17. Recommended Bl^ck titj.es include r B lack Books Bulletin (Q) , The Blakfc * 
Scholar (Bi-W); Black Sports (M) , Buffalo (M), EncoreT American & World . 
Wide News (M) , Freedomvays (Q) Negro Hi.stdry Bulletin (Q) , World MusT^Q 
News <W). ^Recortmended Hispanic&titles *r»: La Ruza (D) , El Manana (D) , . , 
Nuestro (M) , Mexican-American Legal and Education Fund Newsletter (M) , 
Selectlones del Reader y s Digest (M) , , Q == quarterly; *Bi-W = bi-weekly; 
M "-mdnthty; W h weekly; and D daily. * 



J 



•18. ^The principal ^reports to the Assistant Superintendent, who in turn 
r eports^ t o the Superintendent. This is' based on the concept of the 



^ library as an adjunct to ^he education department, 
19. For mote *&vi this, see Chapter 2., Section 1. . 
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Chapter 5.. LIBRARY OUTREACH: READER MOTIVATION/STIMULATION 
, p • by Christopher R. Jocius 

fc # 

How many a man dated a new era in his life from the reading 
of a book. 

• — Thoreau, . Walden 

# 

The importance of helping person^ who are acquiring literacy 
skills and knowledge to develop , patterns fot the use of 
materials cannot be overemphasized. ... Librarians must pre- 
pare staff and develop collections that really assist adult 
new readers in continuing to practice their newly acquired r 
skills. 1 

— Helen H. Lyman 

Looking at correctional institutions as a whole, the librarian becomes 
conscious of the interdependent of the community of people within the walls. 
The men and women residents, as well as the people who work as administrators 
and staff*,' all cpme from a variety of backgrounds with different reading 
interests. Their expectations about themselves play an important part^ in how 
they relate individually to the library. If a prison library is to develop 
as a service program, these expectations as well as* the information needs £nd 
wishes of residents and staff must be assessed and responded to by the- librar 

i^n ancj.the library staff. 

i 

Although librarians try to serve residents. who come to v the library, our 
visits to the' centers and our interviews with t^e residents indicate that man 
residents are unfamiliar with library services. Many residents with regular 
access to the library see it as a social center rather than for its potential 
to offer learning and recreation resources. The books, moreover, repre3ent 
material that presumes at least a tweUh grade reading level and above averag 
motivation for their use. Illinois residents have an average reading level o 
7'.6 for the adults and 4.9 for the juveniles. 2 Misinformation about society 
and its institutions is the norm for most residents. A life of failure helps 
prevent residents from, acquiring self-development and coping skills. These 
problems represent hurdles to library, outreach. 

The ACA/ALA Standards state" that reader services "shall" include library 
orientation, information and reference service, learning resources for school 
programs, guidance service with material for .'careers, hobbies, and sglf- 
understanding, and .materials to meet reading levels and to develop reading 
skills. Conscious motivational planning is u^ged through a mixture of pro- 
gram activities. 3 We here summarize facgX&of these goals that require devel 
opment and strengthening. 

Three aspects of library outreach will be reviewed here. First is the 
need to study the community of users within the correctional center (both 
residents and staff). Second 'is the role of collection development to re- 
flect the community's information and reading needs and wishes. And finally 
we discuss the importance of the principle of lifelong learning and the role 
of the library for b<pth forma}, and informal learning. 
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Sec. 1, The Community of Library Userp . 

' 1 1 3 1 " * * 

4 ' r 

Inmates of State prisons are predominantly poor young 
adult males with less than a high school education. 
Prison* is not a new experience for them; they Have been 
% incarcerated before, many i;irstas juveniles. The 

offense that brought them to prison was a violent crime 
or burglary. On the average, they have already served 
1*5 years on a maximum sentence of 8% years. Along with 
a criminal history, they have a history of drug abuse 
and ar^ also likely to have a history # of alcohol abuse.. 
They are typically 4 housed in a maximum or medium -security 
prison where they are likely to'be sharing their living 
space with at least one other person. 4 . 

Every librarian needs to know as much as possible abfcut his/her commu- 
nity of potential users. In the case of the correctional center, # learning 
about residents, administrators, staff, and their redding needs and interests 
is essential for developing support for and use of the library. Given the ♦ 
institutional setting of the prison, such information gathering alvays will 
be. a continuing challenge to the librarian, but iPUs one which mdst be met., 
By understanding the users, the librarian can better work on collection, 
development and other library services for them. • 

The resident population of adult and juvenile correctional centers con- 
sists of men and women from various social, economic, educational, cultural- 
aAd ethnic minorities. They are involVed in the challenge of the socializa- 
tion process in addition to their current status as prisoners. As Helen 
Lyman observed: - , 

' ' 4 \ 
./.human beings' fail to fit into neat categories and' 
refined definitions. Patterns of behavior vary, gocial 
change continues! Current publications transmit, reflect, 
and challenge social patterns. A changing society and 
v . changing values lead yto changing roles ajid countercultures.- 

Changing values and cultural pluralism are bringing to the 
fore cultural differences and new / emphasis on ethnic and * 
national groups in the United State's.-* 

By gaining awareness of the community to be served, the librarian will 
develop a more responsive library to the diverse group of staff and residents. 
There .are many possible approaches to this learning. Thus, some librarians 
'attend center staff meetings on a regular basis. At Joliet Correctional 
Center there is an annual Reader Interest Survey' that asks library users to 
indicate subject preferences which are used to guide collection development. - 
Also at JCC, there is a weekly current events/book discussion group which 
helps the library staff to know the residents who attend. At Hanna City 
there is an annual survey of teachers about their classroon) library nrfeds. 
The librarian at Vienna Correctional Centet maintains a file on staff reading 
interests. General Education Development and Adult Basic English programs in 
"literacy skills are offered at many centers. A The teachers are another source 
\> of iftfdilmation about ^he' residents 1 reading needs; this is an area for 
development of contact ^arid support. 
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* s 
Careful evaluation of library resources' is needed to adjust traditional • 
cdlfections (such .as the middle class ones we found at the^ centers) so that 
libra'ry materials will be* of interest, will support' identity development, 
and will stimulate learning. Library programs will be ignored if the devel- 
opmental needs and cultural background of the library community are unrecog- 
nized., 6 . : * ^ 4 . 

The residents come from multicultural neighborhoods and communities 
where value systems often come into ^conflict, leading to violence and' crime. 
In order to deal with the social dynamics of diverse groups in institutions, 
one can get help f*rom anthropology and folklore. Cultural anthropology 
triea^ to, explain 'and understand the behavior patterns among grojups.^ The 
underlying role of folklore in learning and in communications is explained 
by Barre Toelken": t 

- * Folklore comes early and stays lat£ in the lives of all ^ 

.of us. In spite of the combined forces of technology, 
science, television, religion, urbanization, and creep- 
ing literacy, we prefer our close personal associations 
on the basis for learning about iife and transmitting 
* v important- observations and expressipns. ...Folklore * t 

structures the world view through which ^'person is 
educated into the language and logic system of this 
close Society [the family , occupational grqups, ethnic 
community ] * ® . / 

Although over one-third of the residents are part of a formal learning 
program, most need and will respond to one-to-one service, "Those adults who 
have little schooling, many problems, and a history of disappointments require 
direct personal service, carefully selected materials of immediate use, and 
moj:£ referral services for a longer period of 'time."^ 

, 4 

Librarians must realize that all adults behind ttie walls are in transi- 
tion between their past and their expected future *roles, life styles, and 
environments. Their inner world incorporates some combination of expecta- 
tions. The social psychologist Bernice Neugarten outlines this process: 

Adults carry around in their heads, whether* or not they 
can easily verbalize it, a set of expectations of the 
normal, expectable life cycle. They internalize expecta- 
tions of the consensually validated sequ^hces of major 
life-events — not only what those events should be bu,t 
when they should^ occur. They make plans, set goals, and 
reassess those goals along a timeline shaped by these 
4 expectations.^ 



Books on the social psychology of adult development should be consulted. 

\ At the same time, the adult needs competency in basic skills in communi- 
cation /"computation, problem solving, and interpersonal relations. Guides ^to 
these skills in various formats need to *be added to other relevant nonfiction 
« 'titles to -form a .core collection closely "related to living in our complex 
; society. These people are part of the group that has been described as "the 
information poor" for whom many problems such as their own imprisonment, as 
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well as, divorce, child custody, etc. involve legal questions and social 
agencies* ^ The residents need, to learn how and when to seek information 
from library resources. t # 

Recommendation: User information should be gathered regularly in Mays 
such as those described. This is difficult in penal institutions which 
restrict movement as well as contact between residents and staff. 



• * Sec. 2.'. Collection Development . 

...changes in reading habits are rarely talked about. They 
occur because both > interriaI and external forces have in- 
fluencecf the reader , and reading materials were available 
to satisfy a need. 12 . * - < 

% — Ralph C. St'aiger 

For the most part, the collections we examine'd represented a -range of 
•traditional titles and best sellers, toon-fiction materials tended to be 
older, out-of-date', pr not highly, relevant to the minority backgrounds* of 
the residents. Materials for the adult new reader were the smallest part 
of the collections; often they were frogi only one or two publishers tod of 
the same format and reading level. Books remaindered from publishers were^ 
common. It is helpful to save on discount titles, but not if these are of 
limited intellectual challenge and emotional impact for most residents. 
All collections could gain -space by weeding duplicates £nd old or .less rele- 
vant titles (that would be read only 'if no other' choices' were available). 

In. general, aside from recent best sellers in paperback, all .collet ions 
'(except those at Logan, Vienna, St; Charles, and Valley V^.ew) showed notice- 
able signs of mainour Ishment. At S'tateville, new titles for special courses 
Were locked up in a cabinet pending approval for the class; otherwise the 
collection there was the least appealing of all, because of , age 'and subject. 
Paperback fiction had been "disallowed because of a previous problem in the 
library. The general collection numbered about- one title per resident. Of 
-a IP the centers, common reasons cited for this neglect of collection develop- 
ment were the drain of funds for law materials, the decline in library budget 
as new correctional center libraries absorb funds from the static budget i and 
high theft rates. * . . ' 

Because our -interviews indicated a diverse rdhge^f reading interests of 
the residents,, we recommend that collections need to offer a wide mixture of 
relevant subjects and reading levels as specified in <t\ie ACA/ALA standard. 
Essential -guides are the writings of Heled H. rLyman, Reading and the Adult » 
New Reader (ALA., 1976) and Literacy and the Nation V.Ljfrraries (ALA, 1977), 
for evaluating material for the adult new reader and for juveniles. Helen 
Haines' classic guide to 'book selection skills is always helpful, Living with 
Books: The Art of 'Book Selection (2nd ed. , 1950). Awareness of the reading 
process and problems is also basic-to the librarian's-; skills; a recent useful 
guide is Reading Diagnosis gnd Remediation' by Don A*- Bittwn (Prentice-Hall, 
1982). ' t • ' \ > * 

m ' Adult New' Readers : - The librarian is confronted by having* t6 learn 1 
about social/ economic, and ethnic groups ihat'are not of the mainstream. , 
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At the same time Jie/she needs, to develop 'a collection that, will he of irtt£r-' 
est to a varied clientele, a large percentage of whom may be classified^ as ' 
adult new readers. In a national 1982, prison study, Conrad notes that at , 
least 20-30% of the inmates wefce functionally illiterate*' i.e; , -with" less * v 



phan a fifth grade achievement scqre. 
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Some residents in the Illinois correctional centers, are enrolled in' 
.Adult Basic English and General Education Development /programs Some work ^ : .H* 4 
on assignments during the day. Others are in vocational education^) rog£ams:** ' m , ' A , 
And still others are in their *cells whether in a form of segregatioyrbr fbr^ f\/'* t ' 
lack of a program activity. Most of these persons are 11 •••men and women ^ 
whose common bond is failure at everything they have tried in conventional 
life and at most of the actions they have taken in unconventional life. They 
will continue to fail in considerable numbers, but their occasional modest * 

i / 1 A * * 

successes are the evidence of what can be done J 1 A ^ 

All collections need to have a mqre varied mixture of material and read- 
ing levels. This is most apparent in reading matter for the below average 
reader. Standard annotated guides to material for the adult nev/ reader in- 
clqde Reader Development Bibliography , 3rd ed. , compiled and annotated by 
Melissa F. Buckingham (New Readers 1 Press, disttibuted by R.R,. Bowker, l f 982) * 
andBooks for A$lult New Readers: Materials for Literacy/Adult /Basic Education ,, 
Collections , [an annotated catalog, free] prepared by Melissa f: Buckingham 
(Baker and Taylor, 19S2). The annual literacy article' of the ALA Yearbook 
should also be consulted. 

I ReentTy Materials : - Reentry materials 'wer^ not emphasized in tjie^ insti- 
tutions, Several libraries have a modest number of special publications 
abot. t employment (e.g., Occupational Outlook Handbook ) , job searching, etc.. * m 
Thes.e materials, however, need to be organized -and displayed for easy aqqess ^ 
and use in addition to being expanded with variety and a mixture of reading - 
levels, as recommended in the ACA/ALA standard. The youth center at St. ^ v 
Charles, an exception, uses a display area of such various titles. 

.Librarians ought to determine in which urban* areas their residents will 
live when they are released. Then, the librarian" should gather information 
•(e.g., address, phone number, and hours) about, social agencies, legal aid 
offi:es, state employmejat^Qf f ices, etc. In corresponding, with the city -pub- 
lic Libraries, the prison librarian should explain to them the basic needs of 
residents when they are released. Also, he/she sjhould try to find out if * • 
ther^ are. any public job-assistarice programs. A tolder or card file with 
such job, housing, and social service agency information would be very valu- p 
able in a prison library. Subscriptions to newspapers from these -large urban ^ 
areas also would help residents answer these questions. 

♦ * * 1 

Ideally, the urban public library will set up I special files, of practical 
information 'for former institutional residents. Fir example, a girant-lf unde'd \ - 
projoct of the Westchester Library System in New Ydrk set up /a counseling 
center for adults seeking job.,*fiit(5rmation apd job application 'procedures. 15 , 
,In essence, it is a program* of counseling and educational brokering for 
people in the form of a fifteen hour Career Development Seminar. It gi^ides 
people to school programs and perspnnel of f ices* but, \ like any good library 
program, it also tries to iay the foundation for learning the process by 
which to seek classes or career choices/changes. Th^5 possibly could be 
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adapted to trite restricted conditions of -a 'correctional center library until 
public libraries develop' suclj |J£aispn programs ,with state institutions* 
Also^ prison librarians fcould v a£|t as consultants and catalysts Jor the public 
.libraries' to m£ve in thdsdireetion.'' * $ [ ' 

*y • J ■ / - 'J> ^ J 

' Ethflic ' Culttiraj jfer ifeage : - In looking at the collections with regard 
to material ;on . ethnic^mino&ltxLes, we found some material on Blacks and His- 
panics i>oth in fjtctioij^and 'non-lie Aon. Almost , all items, including ethnic 
"ref^rentie mateti&ls,^ wjj»re older publications. The collections at Logan and 
^St. Cfiaxfles #e re Exceptions. The librarian has to be energetic and' imagi- 
ca^ivfejto.lc^jjate^tiie sib^lif ethnic publishers. »Recent arid relevant publici- 
ties by an^^ibou£f ethnic Minorities arte seldom included in book lists or^ 
nfejor publishers 1 catalogs*. One approach is to visit book stores in large\ 
cfties like dfepLcago.^hat -specialize in this .material. 

* ' .<s ; • 9 *~ 

4 Another w^ay to gain awareness is to subscribe to newsletters and other ^ 
,'ethi*i<t periodicals that .review, and advertise ethnic material; see A Directory 
j)f EtHnic Publishers and Rfe§ource Organizations (M^rjorie K. Jomaro, compiler7 
ALA, \$}9\. - A basic buyin'g list is^in preparation by, the Library Services to* 
^Spanish Speaking Confhittee'E^ASD'/Ala^. / Anotier usefurlist is "Selected Spanish 
l^angu^ge/Spanish Heritage Periodicals: Arw4nnotated List" prepared in'1981 
at tlife Chicago Public Library. *A gocJti background resource manual for Spanish 
material is Robert P. Haro's, pevel&ping 'Library: and 'Information Services' for 
Americans of Hispanic Origin (Scarecrow Press, 1981). Other sources for cur- 
rent awareness of - Spanish related material's are the bopk review "Lector" from 
the Calif orfeiar Spanish Language Data Bagp^604 William Street, Oakland, CA 
#4612) ,*>and^ the* bi-morithly book ^re view ^olumn of Hispanic books in Booklist . 
For adults and young adults a heipful bi^liogranhy is Daniel Flores Duran's 
Latino Materialsi^A Multimedia ffiiide&or Children and Adults (ABC-Clio, 1980). 
Also for young adults is the helpful" Motivating Children and Young -Adults 
to Read , edited by 3ame^JL. Thomas' and JRuth *M.\Loring^(6ryx Press", 1979) . 

For all feference collections, the„ H^vard Encyclopedia of American 
Ethnic Groups , edited by Stefan -Thernatrom (Harvard University Press, 1980) 
is* recommend^. . There are iXm groilfcp entries and 29 thematic essays, such as 
"Literature* an$L ethnicity^ plus numerous maps. The bikliographjL^s added £o 
J:he articles- ci£e publications, some of wfiictv are N aimed at the medibnt>-siz€ " 
publid* or college library* ■ M 

One possibility for supplementing collections with regard to ethnic 
•materials is to seek donations of duplicates from libraries that gather thils 
material,. ,The yivi^n Harsh. Collection of the Woodson Regional Branch of th| 
Chicago Public Libraty ahd the Afro-American Departmental Library of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana^Champaign have expressed a willingness to 
consider requests from Illindis correctional center libraries for. duplicate 
material, and will offer suggestions titles of interest to residents* , 
Other public libraries may also ; be, willing to support such kinds of 
collection development. 



Correctional! center librarians nbw make occasional visits to bookstores 
to purchase new paperbacks, la addition they ought to # develop contact with 
used ]#>ok stores.! Such stores iy Chicago, St. Louis, Carbondale, ami Urbana- 
Champaign constittit|£ a source* of ethnilp and. other high demand tifcles^in paper- 
back that (tan replenish supplies in satellite areas such as segregation, 
reception', -and % the, hospital. 1 \ i ' « 

# * ' " • " * * ♦ 
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• Sectio n 3. Lifelong Learning * » 
-r* ; " — ; — 

.Twenty -percent of adult learning is planned by a pro*, 
f essional.T7V^ The remaining 80* percent of 9 adult le^rn- . 
ing... is not particularly visible. That is because most* 
of it is planned by the learner himself or herself* Most 
of it is self-rplanned, self-guided, as the person goes 
along from day to day. . / 

...a* person may be especially likely to make very few 
learning efforts if (1) his habitual reaction to Hew ° 
situations and requirements i£ negative, (2) he does not* > 
react positively to ambiguity ,* puzzlement , and unanswered- 
questions, (30 he is fearful of failure,' (4) he rarely 
~retur»S tq a task when interrupted, (5) he cannot clearly 
see the gap between his present J self *and hi,s ideal self, 
and (6| he ha§ not yet reached a high level of ^ability in 
thinking in a flexible and integrated manner 
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While most adult learning is self-determined, adults such # as-most resi- 
dents who have bad problems in learning how to 0 learn often will not 'even, try, 
unless they cam be guided to see alternatives. As many librarians have noted, 
the valup of the library, whether public or in a correctional center, is that 
it can give a non-j threat en ing atmosphere, a collection of books and audiovis- 
ual materials, and' an opportunity for personal assistance without judgment 
or patronization. The correctional library has the potential to offer these, 

assets. . - . 

* > * 

The challenge in developing the library as a community learning center , 
isr that the needs oi the community of potential users must tie recognized jiot 
only in tlie materials but also in the response .of the librarian to the user - 
"in developing a learning program of real worth* which wil*l be of sufficient 
relevance to encourage interest and pursuance. If'the library and its 
staff can improve the skills of lifelong learning, then the 'correctional 
center residents will *be encouraged fo continue such learning during ahd/^r 
after incarceration. Usually the subjects'" selected for study reflect the 
person's problems ancl interests. Thus the librarian will focus, 'collection- 
development and informal educational opportunities on the reading interests t 
and n^eds of the residents. • . * 

Confronted by the challenges 'of adult independent 'learning, the iorrec-' 
"tional center librarla^will find help in the* Spring 1983 issrfe of Library 
Trends entitled "Adult Learners, Learning and Public Libraries" (University 
of Illinois Graduate Schoql of Library anil, Information Science). Of cours£,i 
each person will need to adapt these themes to ^the conditions of his or her 
own institution. But tHfe potential for service to the residents as well as." ^ 
to the staff is inherent in every institution on a one-pn-one basis when^ * 
group gatherings are prohibited or restricted. This is especially true ^ith 
adult new readers. . ' ' ' 

-When working with residents as^learhers, the librarian nlus$ realize that 
"adult learners bring not only "their mind J>ut also their' physical body/ emo- „ 
tional responses, and cherifehed v values to learning; and that teachers 'are 
also adults and learners."*® A balance of interaction bet'weeh , the resident » 
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knd the librarian must be reached. Because of the nature of correctional 
Centers, along with "the social, economic and educational backgrounds of the 
residents, librarians need to combine patience with persistence in trying to 
establish iri them a pattern of independent learning. 

\ Durill&^our visits/ we noticed underdevelopment of services to the 
correctional center staff and residents, especially those residents with low 
reaiding skills, and/or from ethnic minorities. Most staff and residents -are 
passive- clients of the library; for a variety of reasons many seldom seek out 
the\library for its services. Library otientation* for residents is desirable, 
and Wore can be done to explain library seryices and to encourage staff and 
residents to come to the library when they need information and/or reading 
guidance. Some prisons, such as Logan, distribute a re3ident ? s handbook that 
includes a page of information about library services and encourages use of 
these .services. Other libraries, such as at East f Moline and Stateville, 
issue a guide to the library and .its use. All residents would benefit; from 
such guides. A one-time talk on library orientation to new residents such 
as that given at- Vienna is' better nothing,, but will probably give, only 
a passing 'awareness of the library f s Existence and its location. Using the 
prison newspaper for a regular library cpiumn%is / ° helpful 'in publicizing new 
titles, as is done <at logan; If T:hese titles can be related to the experi- 
ences and interests of the residents, so much the better. 

^Unfortunately, most residents afnd staff are unaware of the potential of 
the library. Limited experience of library services is characteristic of \the 
residents we interviewed. Seventy-six percent'of the residents interviewed 
had not been at a library program. In general, these men and women had little 
knowledge of library resources, let alone of how to r retrieve and use informa- 
tion. Infrequent use of the library, especially at maximum. security centers^ 
whether by choice or by access constraints, increases the tendency', not to see\ 
the library .as a place for responsive service for Information and reading 
resources. ... • 

"/Another factor is the librarian's restricted access to the resident popu- 
lation at most adult centers because of security t$gu£0ions^ ^Change^in the 
security status of prisoners aftd/or -transfer" to 1 'Sfcfei, centers also complicate 
the situation. The* librarian usually hears about ttipse changes secondhand. 
Thus the librarian is limited in contact "with, and knowledge of, residents. 
And finally, one wpnders if there is 'any regular consultation of the correc- 
tional center staff about their information needs ortdesires. What does the 
librarian know of the reading interests of the staffgk The library will-gaip 
suptpart for its services by including staff needs in||its program. 

During our* visits, one noticed few signs o£ posers to explain library 
tools (such as the card catalog) and the content of inference books. Logan 
is an exception; each card catalog drawer has a raised colored card giving 
information on the iitterlibrar? loan service availablfe*. Seventy percent of 
all the residents we .interviewed had little or no awareness that the library 
wagj^part of a regional system which in turn was linked fco a state-wide 
interlibrary loan network. 

* ' . . . # S-' >, 

For*. reference encouragement, the librarian at Lo&an posts' typed pages 
of annotations* for each. reference work on the shelf. This sajne library has a 
public shelf list that can also help locate titles in subject jareas. Most , 
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reference collections are limited in size and to a few multi-volume sets* 
The exceptions are at Vienna, Logan, Sheridan, Stateyille, Joliet, and the 
yoijth centers # at^St. Charles and Illinois Valley. Even so, at these par- 
ticular adult centers, the reference collections were behind counters or-> 
walls, and thus residents lacked easy access to their titles as well as 
their contends. This arrangement", however, helps, the librarian to better 
monitor the reference resources. > 

The outreach service and programs we observed during our visits were 
few in number. At Hanna City Youth Cente^, outside guests are occasionally 
brought in for a day to conduct a program in the library. Legal skill classes 
for residents are conducted periodically at Menard Psychiatric with the use of 
videotapes. At Joliet there is a weekly current events, book discussion group 
conducted by the assistant librarian; such a book discussion group is a wel- 
come exception to the restriction on this service at most centers. Because 
Poritiac has the capability to .produce local video programs through its edu- 
cation program that cart be shown on TV sets in the cells, it is possible to 
reach residents with library TV programs on such topics as the use of the 
library for independent learning projects. Some libraries issue biblio- 
graphies and new book lists; these are to be encouraged. 

4 c. 

But these services are limited to a very small number of efforts to 
motivate the correctional center community to use the library for leisure 
and self-education. If the library, is to gain support from its community, 
more and diverse outreach services are required. Organizing the library as 4 
a 'community information center by the use of handouts, posters encouraging 
self-growth through, learning, and patient, courteous service can enhance 
this necessary motivation process.* Annotated booklists on popular subjects 
such as psychology, biographies of notable Americans, and .urban life would* 
also 'help # . , * 

The ABC's* pf information storage and retrieval are unknown and under- 
valued by, thfe majority of residents. Besides teaching 'th£ basics of . how and 
why collections are organized, it would be helpful to give guidance on how 
to use library tools. Regular instruction is needed in th£ ustb and content 
of reference tools (such as subject bibliographies)^ of publication informa- 
tion", as well as of evaluative aids in nonfictibn lpooks (such as the preface, 
introduction, table of contents, bibliography, and the index). 

Conclusion : -If the library eavironment (of collection, services, and 
reacfer encouragement) would nurture the lifelong learning process^ by*- which 
humans survive and cope with &if e'.s challenges, then the library will contri- 
bute modestly to the health of the community. Given the precarious work^ 
assignment situation within the centers and the competition for low skill 

* job§ on the outside, learning how ttf^use v0cational skills* to gain* stable 
employment is a basic need of residents. ^ Eor the majority, this i& the 

.bottom line for their future goal. The library can serve this neecLby * 
facilitating the principle o£ learning how to learn. By- providing p*o- - 3% 
mo ting a collection that includes diverse materials on coping ski^l^^ion- 
fiction books and guides to ; /help with independent learning projects, ythe 
librarian will enhance tlie Service program of the library. 'Recormenfation} 
Reader motivation services and programs should be developed both in quantity 
and-quality so that, library^ outreach will encourage the user cqmrmmity to • 
rely on the library for recreational and learning resdurces. . * . 

i f 
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Thus, through increased understanding of the community of users, through 
carefully selected boolc collections that .go beyond the limits^pf traditional 
materials, and through assistance in using the library as a community infor- 
mation center for lifelong learning, the librarian and staff can realize the 
potential of the library as a recreational and learning instrument. : Then the 
library will pl§y a more, vital role to "... transform- the ptesent prison of 
oppressiveness, idleness, and predation into an institution in which hope is 
no longer a stranger ♦ ' * 
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CHAPTER 6." THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK FOR PRISON LIBRARIES ) 

, * 

*by Ann Puckett* - 

■ The focus of this- chapter is the extenlj of the legal duty, .imposed upon 
a state by constitution, statute, or case law, to provide .libraries. in its 
prisons. -Because the du£y*as to law libraries , is so much . stronger and better, 
defined than that regarding general libraries, the bulk, of the. chapter is 
devoted to- a detailed examination / of the requirements of law libraries. 

\* ' • * '' . " 

Section X. Law Libraries ' - 

1 '2 
Illinois has both a constitutional and a statutory -duty to provide 

prisoners with law libraries of scope and depth, both as to collection and as 

to service, sufficient to allpw the meaningful presentation ,of claims before 

the courts. The constitutional right to a law library is a derivative right. 

The state's duty under Bounds v. Smith arid its prdgeny is to, facilitate the 

fundamental right, of access to the courts^ This it may choose to do in a 

variety of ways. It may ( provide attorneys to handle prisoner cases, as m 

Kelsey v. Minnesota 3 ; it may provide a combination of .self-help and expert e 

assistance., as in Wade v. Kane 4 ; or 'it may provide a law library. Illinois 

has chosen ''the third 'alternative,. ^ - • J*- 

" Having chosen to provide law libraries, the State finds certain -other • 
duties inherent. in that - choice". Just what those duties are has ieen the sub- 
ject of much-'litigatiori in .the years since Bounds was decided. It is clear 
that a state has not fulfilled its Wy if the legal collection is- lacking 
certain basic materials 5 ; or if inmates who are unable to do their own legal 
research are denied assistance 6 .; or if the hours of access to the law library 
are. inadequate 7 ; or if inmates are denied physical access to the law library 
without a contingencyplan'W compensate for that disadvantageO; or if the 
library or prison policies place undue mechanical, procedural or regulatory 
burdens on prisoners' ability to file 'court documents. .' -J 

It is not easy to detefmine the exact parameters of tho*e other duties, 
however. Prison law library ' litigation has done much to- refine the holding 
in Bounds, but in so doing has, 'to some extent, muddied the waters v One 
area of the law in which little conflict exists is In determining the stall-, 
dard for measuring' t&e adequacy of . a prison legal collection. At least nine 
courts have. cited AALL's Recommended Collections for Prison and Other In sti^ 
tution Law Libraries as the most authoritative atandardTlO That list, how- 
ever," should not- be followed blindly. The court in . Wade V. Kane 1 * pointed 
•out, correctly, I believe, that ALR Federal Cases is not an adequate substi- 
" tute for the Federal Reporter , Second Series . Other courts have compiled 
lists without reference* to ajiy authoritative outride source', iZ but sugi lists 
are always minimal and highiy specific to the, case being decided. At this 

• point, Tit' seems likely that a prison library collection that meets the mini- . 
mum standards of the AALL list will probably be "found to be adequate. 

Ma^yNiourts have -poiftjfrout that a fine legal collection, standing ; 
alone; willhot serve to fl^ect the' right of access to the courts.^ ., In- 

-_i : — ' M' ' ' ■ ' ^ ' * 

* I wish to 'thank twiifersons for their help on the .tyro chapters which I 
wrote— Joy Schultz W editing and Olise Mandat for typing assistance. — AP 

' * - > 
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mates who cannot do their own legal research are entitled to assistance, 

although the assistance need not be of a professional or paraprof essional 

nature.*-* Many states, including Illinois, have chosen to provide -the t 

necessary assistance through' inm4te law clerks or "jailhouse lawyers." It 

•was well settled even before Bounds that " . . ^..unless and until the State pro- 

vides'Some reasonable alternative to assist inmates in*the preparation of 

petitions for post-conviqtiQn relief, it N may not validly enforce h regulation 

such as that here in issue ^ bdrring inmates from furnishing such assistance 

to other % prisoners * ' K % - 

The inevitable question which arises from Johnson is whether the state 
has a duty to assure that the method it chooses provides competent assistance; 1 
'the anibeex^ as well as it can be distilled from reported decisions, is a 
Qualified "yes 11 . When assistance is provided by inmate clerks, the courts 
*will not turn a blind eye to the quality of the assistance offered. In 
Wade v. Kane,, , ^ the state sought to close an inmate-run legal clinic, which 
offered a full panoply of legal services, and to substitute a prision library 
staff consisting of a civilian librarian, who had had only two days of train- 
ing in legal research, and four inmate "legfl reference aides" whose training 
ranged from none at all to "some legal research experience."^ Staff members 
were "forbidden to give legal assistance or advice to inmates. f, 19 The prison 
authorities planned, in addition, to initiate, a program of law student assis- 
tance for prisoners. The students would be available three hours each Friday 
evening during the time school was in session. The court found the plan to 
be '-Jinadequa te , saving : 

n The program planned by Graterford officials would not pro- 

vide adequate assistance from persons trained in the law on 
two grounds: it is obvious that the law students and library 
, * aides are not "persons trained in the law"; and further, 

their very limited numbers ^and effectiveness (the latter' are 
forbidden by the prison to give legal* advice) assure that 
their assistance could by no stretch of the imagination 
provide adequate access to the courts. 

The court granted a preliminary injunction forbidding the closing of the 
clinic. At least one court has even gone so far as %o order prison officials 
to set up a paralegal training course with the "primary objective of providing 
a pool of adequately trained "inmate assistants. "21 

Although the courts will examine quite closely the quality of assistance 
- provided by inmates, when such assistance is provided by professional lawyers, 
the courts will as a general rule simply assume it to be adequate. In Kelsey 
v. Minnesota , 22 the court upheld a nummary judgment , for the state, even 
though the state admitted it provided an inadequate^ law library, because 
prisoners' needs were met by the state-funded Legal Assistance to Minnesota 
Prisoners (L.A.M.P.). Judgment was granted d6spite^the severe limitations 
Judge Porter pointed out in his dissent, namely that the future of L.A.M.P. 
was uncertain because its two attorneys had . resigned , ^3 that L.A.M.P. attor- ^ 
neys were forbidden to bring suits "against public agencies or public officially 
to change social or public policy, M ^ tfcat it appeared L.A.M.P. did not or 
could not bring actions in federal court, 25 and that L.A.M.P. was very selec- 
tive as to wfiich cases it would take and had, in fact, turned down the plain- , 
tiff' in this action. 26 v 
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* The cases regarding hours of Recess to the law library often couch 
their holdings in general terms of reasonableness. 27 The court in Battle v> 
Anderson 2 8 found two hours per week in the law' library ina^equ^te. Eleven 
and a half hours per week, on the other hand, was found to be "...within the 
sphere of discretionary actions taken by prison officials..."*? The question^ 
remains as td how much more' than two hours per week and how much less than 11% 
hours per week would be acceptable. In light of the f^ct that the right pf 
access to the courts is a fundamental one, 30 a state which does not provide 
professional 3,egal assistance in addition to law -libraries would be well ad- 
vised to provide a generous schedule pf law librafy availability.^ In Chapter 
7, I^kkve reepmmended a basic schedule of 10 hours per week, basing that 
recommendation oa my own experience as a legal researcher and on the leading 
cases discussed above. 

Therp^ls -a delfcate balance between the security need© of an institution 
and the constitutional rights of. a prisoner. That balance Us nowhere mbre 
evident than in those cases that challenge regulations barring physical access 
to the law library. t Suck regulations are "nearly always based on an inmate's 
security classification 31 or on his confinement at a remote location withouf^ 
a legal collection. 32 The lack of physical access to the law library is a 
suspect circumstance, which some courts have examined closely. The court in 
Williams explained: 

Ordinarily, a prisoner should have direct access to al Ipu 
library if the st^te chooses to provide a prison law % 
library a§ its way of satisfying the mandate of Bounds . 
Simply providing a prisoner with books in his cell, if he 
3 . requests them, gives the prisoner no meaningful chance to 

explore the legal remedies he might have. Legal research 
• " often requires browsing through various materials in search 
of inspiration; tentative theories may have to be abandoned 
in the course of research in the face of unfamiliar adverse 
precedent. New theories may occur as a result of a chance 
discovery of an obscure or forgotten case. Certainly a 
prisoner, unversed in the- law and the methods of legal 
research, will need more time or more assistance than thfe 
trained, lawyer in exploring his case. It is unrealistic to 
expect a prisoner to know in advance exactly what materials 
he needs to consult. 33 

Despite that ringing argument in favor of physical access, the court 
went on to explain that Williams was a "known security risk" and that Reason- 
able steps to preserve prison security. . .may certainly be justified in the 
case of maximum security prisoners." 3 ^ Rather* disappointingly, the court 
declined to determine whether barring HiHiams from the law library was a 
reasonable step in this case. Instead, it pointed out that South Carolina 
provides professional legal assistance in addition to a law library- Under ^ 
Bounds , such assistance constitutes an adequate alternative to a law library. 

£he Bounds decision gave^e states latitude to provide either law li- 
braries or attorneys, or to experiment with other methods, so* long as the 
right of access to the courts is not unreasonably burdened.' Surprisingly, 
the courts show extraordinary deference to institutional security interests 
even. when inmates in segregation have no access either to the law library or 
to an attorney. Arsberry v- Sielaff , 36 a Seventh Circuit case out of Illinois, 

SMT . no 
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held that denial of physical access to the law library is not a violation 
of Sixth Amendment rights so long as there is "...some opportunity tor the 
plaintiffs to, exercise the protected rights. 1,37 Unfortunately, Arsberry. 
leaves a number' of* unanswered questions. .Did the court really mean that 
the state has, only 'to provide some opportunity, no'matter how remote or; bur- 
dened? If so, that is a departure from a long line of cases holddng the * * 
right of access to the courts to be fundamental. Did the cdurt' consider how 
the needs of illiterate prisoners, or prisoners unversed in legal research, 
were met? Were the prisoners in segregation allowed to Communicate with in- 
mate law clerks? It is possible that the* affidavits to which the court 
referred would answer those questions, but they are not set out in 'the opinion, 
Prison officials who are trying to design a service plan will f,ind Arsberry 
to be a singularly unhelpful opinion. 

38 

Wojtczak v. Cuyler is' clearer on the issue, but it too leaves some 
questions. There^the court held .that 11 <. .plaintiff need not be afforded^ 
personal access to the library, 11 so long as "the opportunity to do legal 
research^which is thereby afforded him [is] at least the equivalent of the 
opportunity that is available to an inmate who is 'permit ted to go personally 
to the prison law library." The court went on to delineate specific stan- 
dards: "legal materials provided to plaintiff in his cell must be legible, 
...supplied to him within 48 hours of his request, and... he may request 
legal materials at least as frequently as he would £e permitted to visit the 
law library if he were in the general population." Such standards would 
clearly not provide an opportunity equivalent to a personal visit for an 
inmate who is illiterate or otherwise unvfersed in legal research, because 
they do not require that an inmate have access to assistance in doing his 
research. 

While neither Arsberry nor ' Wojtczak discussed the possible constitu- 
tional difficulties of requiring prisoners to do their research by remote 
methods and without assistance, it does not require much imagination to 
postulate a. set of facts which would necessitates finding that the funda- 
mental right of access to the courts overbalances the institution's security 
interests. 
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Consider the following hypothetical set of circumstances: 

. Plaintiff, wHb is functionally illiterate, has been con- 
fined in segregation because he is dangerous. He is not 
allowed personal visits to the law library, but legal 
materials" will be delivered on request. Just prior to 
his confinement, he had consulted an inmate law clerk who 
helped him file a §1983 action in federal court. The 
court* had ordered him to amend the pleadings by a certain 
date or have his case dismissed. The law clerk cannot 
amend the pleadings because prison regulations forbid his 
coigmuQicating with the plaintiff to^ learn the necessary 
facts. Plaintiff cannot amend the pleadings* because he is 
unversed in legal research, does not know what legal 
materials to request, and could not comprehend them even 
if he had them. The state in this case has chosen to ful- 
fill its Bounds obligation solely by providing law librar- 
ies and inmate-to-inmate legal assistance; therefore, it 
does not provide access to "persons trained in- the law." 
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Plaintiff remains in segregation beyond the time of the 
court deadline, his §1983 action is dismissed, and he • 
brings, suit against tH^ state for • infringing his right 
of access to -the courts. , y " J 

The circumstances described above could occur in many Illinois prisons 
under the existing patterns of service to special populations. Indeed, 
their occurrence seems to me to be very foreseeable, if not actually inevi- 
table. A court presented with such facts would be highly unlikely to hold 
- for the state, given the importance of the, right asserted and the enormity 
of the damage done. Because such circumstances are foreseeable, I recommend 
that safeguards be implemented as a preventive 'measure. 

The 'state's duty to eliminate mechanical, procedural or regulatory 
barriers to the courts is clear in most areas. It could not, for instance, ' 
forbid an inmate to have the supplies" he needs for drafting court documents, 
refuse to allow prisoners 1 documents to be notarized", or .prohibit the mail- 
ing of documents to the courts. If the prisoner is indigent, the state is 
required to provide such ancillary services free of charge. 40 As noted in 
Chapter , 7 here, Illinois has largely eliminated such barriers. Notary ser- 
vice, legal forms, typewriters, pens and paper are available in every insti- 
tution, and access, to them is, for the most part, free of unreasonable 
restriction. 

The only area^in which substantial questions as to the state's duty 

- still exist is in the matter of photocopying. The court in Ramos v. Lanmr 1 

cautiously suggested that "adequate access to a t photottopy machine may be 

-called for, 11 and said, "...the question in any particular case is whether 

a prison' s fadil^ties and rules, taken as a whole, provide , inmates- with 

meaningful access to the courts." The Ramos court was apparently most con- 

, cerned about adequate research time, because it based its comment on the , 

fact that library time was limited and legal materials could not be checked 

out for use in cells. 
*. • 

.The context in which photocopy cases usually arise, however, is in the 

' filing of multiple copies of a document with a court. Harrell v. Keohane^ 
held ttiat a state need not furnish unlimited free photocopies of documents 
when there is another alternative, such as typing the .additional copies 
needed, or when court rules permit* the filing of a single copy, such'aB many 

i court rules provide for in forma pauperis actions.- Eight months later,, a 
court in the same circuit^ said, "...when numerous copies of often lengthy 

^complaints t>t briefs are required, it is iieedlessly dxaconian to force an 
inmate to hand copy such materials whep a photocopying machine is t available 
and the inmatg is able and willing to compensate the state for its use " > 

* [emphasis added]. The rule, then7 at least in the Tenth Circuit, would seem 
to Be that a state must provide photocopies, but it need not provide them 
free of charge, even to indigent prisoners. 
* - 

" ' It. i3 a rule which should be applied cautiously, however. If an indi- 
gent inmate can show that his action was dismissed because he was unable to 
comply with court irules regarding the number of copies to be filed, he would 
^have a goqd chance of prevailing in an action for infringement of his «right 
of access to the courts. While many federal courts allow -in forma pauperis 
litigants to file only one copy, 44 Illinois Supreme Court Rules make no such 
provision. 4 5 It Would be a wise policy, given the variety of circumstances 
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under which photocopying may be the only practicable way to obtain the requi- 
site number o£ copies of a document^for the state to make some provision 

,for free photocopying for indigent inmates. * 
. i 

, i 

There is in fact a .proposed* policy which as amended by the Department 
of Corrections „aiiswers all of my concerns.^ Since only.* the library system 
boards of. directors* can malfe official policy for the correctional center 
libraries, the next step is up to them. I know from my visits to the institu- 
tions that the policy is not uniformly applied, and some institutions seemed 
to be unaware of it. Recommendation: The proposed policy should be amended* 
as proposed in Section 1 of Chapter 2, and should be adopted statewide. 

• 

Section 2. General Libraries 

Thus far the discussion has centered exclusively on the staters duties 
regarding law libraries. The question which naturally arises is whether 
similar duties exist as to provision of general libraries. The succiftct 
answer is "tto" as to a constitutional -duty^ and "yes" as to a statutory 
one. ** 

There are some First Amendment rights regarding general reading material f 
which* are germane to this discussion, although they are. stated as limitations 
on the state's exercise of power rather than as mandates for state action. 
For instance, the state may not forbj.d inmates to receive reading material 
without a showing of an overriding sta.te interest such as prison security. 
Courts have consistently upheld .''publisher-only" rules forbidding the receipt 
of hard-cover books fronr any source other than commercial dealers, ^ y because 
contraband can be so easily concealed in a hard-cover book. The Supreme 
Court in Bell made it clear, .however, that prisoners 1 First Amendment rights 
were to be balanced against the institution's security needs. In Bell , the 
Court noted that "[t]he rule operates... without regard to the content of 
the expression; ...allows soft-bound books and magazines to be received from 
any source...""; and the, MCC has a Relatively large 1 library for use by in- 
mates. "50 * . # , 

51 

The Bell rule was applied in Hutchings v. Corum , where the court said, 
"Plaintiffs submitted no authority for their' theory that a state penal insti- 
tution must constitutionally provide non-legal reading materials in sufficient 
quantity and quality." 52 (Emphasis in original.) Nevertheless, the court 
said, "... there is a constitutional question inherent within the jail policy 
foirbidding newspapers," 5 -* (emphasis in original) and went on to hold that a 
rule against receipt'of newspapers violates prisoners' First Amendment rights. 

It would seem, then, that the state 1 s duty in regard to non-legal reading 
materials is simply a negative one, not to prohibit them. Nevertheless, a word 
of caution is in order here. Constitutional interpretation is not immutable, 
a fact whic|i is dramatically illustrated by the explosion of prisoners' rights 
cases. As recently as 1971, a prisoner* who complained that his mail was cen- 
sored, that he ,had no medical care, and that" he had no access to legal mater- 
ials was held to have stated no claims of constitutional dimension. Those 
matters, the court said, "involve only matters of internal prison administra- 
tion with which federal courts will not interfere/' 54 The intervening twelve 
years prove Krist to have been something less thari prophetic on all three 
cottats. 
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^ Whether the future will see similar expansions of , prisoners' "right to 
read" remains to be seen. It is worth. mentioning here that at least one 
court has ordered , that jail inmates "be provided with, adequate reading mater-' 
ial," 55 basing its decision on the First Amendment. Prison officials need to 
w»tcft developments in this area. Only time will tell whether Sullivan repre- 



sents a trend or a tangent. 
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CHAPTER 7. GENERAL COHMENTS iAND RECOMMENDATIONS OfTTHB LAW LIBRARIES 
• *' by Ann Puckett , 

Section 1. Physical Facilities an<j Rate of Use 

A nearly universal need exists f or.mor4] and be«ef-planned space for 
prison law libraries* in Illinois. Except for Cfentralia and Graham, the two 
new institutions, norie of die law libraries ' i^housed in a space appropriate 
for the purpose; The Manual for Prison flaw Libraries 1 contains a suggested 
„ floor plan that could be used for adapting existing Space, ^n addition to 
the study and* shelving areas suggested on. the floor plan, the l^w library 
should include a private area in which, ref^deht law clerks can' interview 
their clients. % . \ , i f /* s 

• /* " ' • \ . . - ■ 

Overall the Illinois prison law libraries- are heayijy used, facilities. 

At least 60% of the residents -interviewed in maximum security institutions, 

47% of those in taedium security, and 58i of those ifg\minimum security said 

that they had used-xheir law libra% one or more times. ^ , 



Section 2\ Law Library Pereonnel* 



Although nearly all of the \people* administering tfie law libraries have 
expertise in. library science, usually including^ 'iter's degree, vexy few 
of them have any additional expertise, .in the ^andJLing and use of legal mater- 
ials. Since law libraries differ in^sign^f i<?ant "ways from' general libraries, 
additional specialized training/f or tlie librarians is needed. The training 
should include legal research sfnd legai collection management. 

The former should, 'preferably^* be accomplished by sending librarians to 
the nearest paralegal program; law school or^ equivalent to take courses that 
are regularly offered. Thi? would be better than in-service seminars, video- 
tape programs and other short courses. Recommendation: Full and intensive ^ 
training in legal research should be given ifae librarians because they .are in 
the beet position to^ provide continuity and %Q-d&p%h> expertise. Such train- 
ing would ^ive librarians -a -basis for both the flection* and Evaluation of 
tesident and civilian la\^ clerks. Furthermore, such training would assure 
that the quality of legal servribe does not deteriorate or fluctuate as resi- 
dent law clerks come and go and would give the librfriaijs a great deal more 
confidence in their positions as professionals in the operation of the law N 
•library. '-^ * \ 

* Many of the librarians expressed their insecurity regarding legal re- 
search, and by and large they resolve the problem by 'allowing the law clerks 
to handle^ everything to do with, the law library • result of this hands- 

off policy is that the qualify .of legal information services yaries widely 
from institution to institution, or within the same institution from one time 
to the next, depending on the availability or nonavailability of capable law 
clerks-. A further result' is that the librarians are regarded by residents 
as "know-nothings," an attitude that does nothing to close the credibility 
gap between inmates and civilians or to promote the librarians 1 sense of 
.themselves as valued prof essionalsr * * 
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I. do not mean to suggest by the foregoing discussion: that librarians 
should be involved in direct legal se*rvice% to inmates.' Rather, the librar- 
ian sliould have this expertise in order to hire, tr>ain, and evaluate the law 
clerks and to act as the lawqlerks 1 first resort when they "encounter research 
problems they cannot handle. Of the*38 latf . (Sleeks of whom I asked the ques- 
tion, "Is there' anyone you can consult if you -don't understand what type of 
legal information is, needed by an inmate?" oniy 8 (21%) mentioned the librarT 
ian'oi\a civilian employee as a source of information. , . * 



Unlike legal research, legal<*c$lBection imanagjement can be taught in 
s short, in-service training sessions. I^ec&mtendattdn: Such a course should 
be developed at the state level, videotaped for dissemination to' all insti- 
? tution law libraries^ and made a required part, a f the training of every 
correctional librarian who administers a lecfal collection. Because good main- 
tenance practices for law libraties differ radically from good maintenance * 
practices for general libraries, specialized training is needed even for, those 
librarians who have general .library science « background. Specific dif ferences 
are fully discussed in Section 3 of this chaptei'. It. is sufficient here tbV** 
say that the course in legal collection management should include, at a * 
minimum: suggested shelving* plans, methods of ^promoting self-help ^f or users 
{e.g. , card catalog, shelf list,, and published collection guide), Methods by 
which timely access to legal materials cart be afcstffced (e.g., immediate filing 
of looseleafs) methods by which the collection can be kept free of extra- 
neous materials (e.g., removal* of superseded items-), ancj criteria for the 
selection of new titles. - * L< * 

Recommendation: Resident law clerks should also he given training in 
legal research along the Vines suggested above. Since all Illinois prisons 
rely upon law clerks and jailhouse lawyers to provi<|e the bulk ^f legal ser^? 
vices to inmates, thereby implementing the State's duty to % f acilitate inmates' 
constitutional right of access to the courts, it is incumbent .upon'' the State 
to ensure that the legal assistance given is competent. Evqry, effort should 
be made to hire resident law clerks who already have the requisite skills, > 
either by formal training or by demonstrably successful experience as jail- 

* house lawyers. Inmost of the .institutions I visited, such efforts were made 
and were, often successful, although the method by which skilled residents 
come to the attention of the law librarian is. somewhat hit-or-miss. The 
process could be strengthened by the use of procedures commonly used to 
select employees cp the outside. For instance, there could be jpb descrip- 
tions setting out /the qualifications that applicants need. Positions could 
be advertised to the population. Prison administrators could notify the 

^ library when a. resident with special ^qualifications (e.g. a law degree) Is* $ 
admitted. Applicants could be tested 'f or competency in legal skills before 
they are hired tp give legal assistance. 

I 

Once a law /clerk is hired, further steps should be taken to. assure that 
an acceptable livel of legal services is maintained. One such step is to 
change library- System or 'prison administration policies that are unduly re- 
strictive. Forf instance, law clerks at Menard and several other. institutions 
operate under I prohibition against "practicing law." Such a prohibition is 
unlawful, in that -a state may- not prohibit one resident from rendering legal 
services to. anjother unless it establishes an adequate alternative. 2 Moreover, 
the rule is susceptible of jiany interpretations and can all too easily be 
enforced selectively against unpopular law clerks or inmates. 
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•Although law clerks are' given too little latitude in some prisons, by 
the same token,' they can be given .too much latitude. I visited institutions 
in which' all of the law clerks refused to handle certain types *f cases, such 
as. dissolution of marriage. At other institutions the law clerks would serve 
only members of their own gang;, race or religion. In many institutions, ,the 
law clerks charged inmates fo^ their services, in contravention of both 
library apd prison administration rules. The librarian, acting in her or 
his capacity' as supervisor, cbuld- eliminate or reduce most such abuses. Law 
clerks should be hired with tfhe understanding that they may refuse to handle 
actions which are frivolous , lor for which they lack the requisite cqmpetence, 
but not actions which they simply find unpleasant, unless there is another 
alternative for the client, i In institutions with a high incidence of racial, 
religious or gang tension, the library is probably best advised to avoid the 
problem by hiring^law clerks from each faction rather than to try to combat • 
deeply engrained biases. Although the problem of law clerks' charging for 
services is probably impossible to eradicate,- Stateville has successfully 
reduced that problem by building a strong sense of pride and mission among 
the law clerks, coupled with strict sanctions against any clerk found to 
have violated the rule. - s 

The library should also offer a continuing program of in-service train- 
ing for law clerks. A model program might consist of short courses in legal 
research techniques, roundtable discussions among law library personnel (an 
those institutions which have large staffs) , and guest speakers on special- 
ized topics. Basic legal research techniques could be taught personally by 
the librarian or by use of prepared programs such as videotapes. If the 
latter method is used, the librarian should be present to answer questions, . 
give examples, and clarify where necessary. (My model presumes, of course, 
that the librarian has had the intensive training I recommended.) 

*>( Roundtable discussions are. valuable because -they permit staff to share 
their skills and insights and to ask advice about problems they encounter. 
Although small staffs usually accomplish these ends by informal means, larger 
ones often find it helpful to formalize the process.. 

Guest speakers from outside the institution could serve to help law 
clerks further hone their skills in specific areas of substantive law and 
legal practice. v Area atto/neys are a very likely source of guest speakers, 
since every attorfia^te 8 ^ 1 obligation under the Code of Professional 
Responsibility to provide some services pro bono publico ("for the public 
good"). Attorneys will typically be more willing to give .their assistance 
if the request is narrow (e.g., give a one-hour presentation on prosecuting 
a §1983 civil rights* action) than if it is very broad (e.g., teach a course- 
in legal research). Videotapes could be. used not only to share useful pre- 
sentations with other institutions but also to preserve them for later use 
at the same institution. 

• «*\ - 
Section 3. Collections 

The State has made an intensive effort to develop its prison law library 
collections, and the effort shows. Most of the collections meet most of the 
minimum standards as set out- by the courts and by the Recommended Collections 
for Prison an d Other Institution Law Libraries , compiled by -the American 
Association of Law Libraries' Special Interest Section on Law Library Service 
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to Institution Residents. Many of the collections. exceed minimum standards 

in certain are^s; a f ew 'ar^ uniformly excellent.* The individual evaluation 

i&i each institution provides recommendations specific to that , institution. ^ 

* .However, I have identified two probletn areas; vhich are gsperal <in nature and 
which can be profitably explored within a 'larger framework pf general* 
recommendations. The two*can be categorized as bftok selection problems and 
collection maintenance problems. • , 

The most obvious problem with book selection is that it Is done by 
people with little or no -specialized training in legal bibliography. There 
ar£ thousands o'f new legal publications each year but very few published 
■guidelines for selecting among them.. That fundamental errors creep in is 
■ m^U ^urprlsing. While I believe that the best long-term solution 'to this 1 
and otTfe*<j£roblems I $bserved is a, # prof essional law library advisor at th6 
state lev ei^ge discussion of this in* Section 5 of this chapter), I can . . 
delineate some s^ple guidelines which can be used to advantage in the 
present system, . , 

*• » *» • . 

First, law book selectors should pay attention to a book's published 
There are' relatively few legal publishers whose products are of consistently 

- high quality. Some of "the be§£ known and most reliable commercial publishers 
are West Publishing Company, Lawyers 1 Co T op, Shepard's/McGraw-Hill,_ Commerce 
Clearinghouse (CCH), Bureau of National *Af fairs (BNA) , Callaghan and Company, 
Foundation Press, and Michie/Bobbs Merrill. Reliable noncommercial publishers 

\ include the American Bar Association '(ABA) , American CorrectiOtfel Association 
(ACA), American Association of Law Libraries (AALL) , Illinois Institute for 
tontinuing Lega^Education (IICLE) , African Law Institute (ALI) , and the 

* United States Government Printing Office (GEO) . I do not njean to suggest that 
selectors should buy anything put out by one of the named publishers or reject - 
all otfyer publishers 1 materials. This general rule, like most general rules, 
ig fraught with exceptions and myst pe used as only one , criterion^ or decision. 

Many legal publishers publish several different series' of materials. 
The series to which a given title belongs should be another factor in the 
. * selection process. One pf the commonest selection errors I saw was the pur- 
chase of casebooks. * Written as textbooks for law students*, casebooks are 
designed to stimulate students to ask questions or to discover for themselves 
the rationale behind the law. Casebooks are useless to someone who simply 
wants to know the rule of law in a specific situations ^ Avoid West's American 
Casebook Series; Foundation's University Casebook Series; Little, Brown U 
Law School Casebook Series; and any titles containing the phrase "Cases on, M 
"Cases and Materials on," or "Problems on." 

Fortunately, .series designations can be, helpful to selectors^ West's 
. Hornbook Series, West's Nutshell Series' and Foundation's -University, Textbook 
Series are good sources for brief expository treatments of law. # Since, the 
two West series are the most comprehensive, q. copy of th^ list' of current m 
titles in those series has been forwarded *to both DOC and ISL for their 
possible use. \ i 

Another common error in selection arises out of the selectors' entirely 
4 commendable efforts to provide materials that are comprehensible .to the 
special population they serve. Because literacy , levels in prisons tend to 
be low, 1;here is a real* need for. "quick and easy" materials. JLan is too com- 
plex 4 to be reduced to £ few pages of text; therefore "quick and easy" legal 
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information" sources should bevviewed wifh some skepticism. However, some 
fairly reliable simplified explanations of tfie law do exist. ACLU ' Handbooks 
are generally clear and accurate expo3itions on the civil rights of disad- ■ 
vantaged groups. " Readable and rejrtablef West, Nutshells co^r a broad spec- 
trum, of legal topics.. Outlines-of the law such as Gilbert's,' Coif, 'Sum and 
Substance, and Smith's Reviews are published as easy aids for law students 
but would also be -useful in prison law libraries. All of these materials 
have the added virtue of being relatively inexpensive., ' ^ , 

• * One* "quick and easy 11 , series to, be wary of is Oceana' s .Legal Almanac 
Series, The c e*pensive hardbound format and extremely oversimplified contents 
make Legal Almanacs a low* priority item in any litfrary which _ must- b* discrimi- 
nating in its expenditures. By vay of " comparison, a typical Legal Almanac 
of no more than 160 pages costs between $5*95 and $7.50; a typical ACLU. Hand- 
book of about 250 pages costs between $1.50 .and $2 ! 50^ r and a typical Nutshell 
Of about 350 pages costs between $6.95 and ^7. 

Another area causing%ome tonfusipa^ls, the* selection of legal period!-, 
cals. The selectors for many libraries have recognised, correctly , rfhat legal 

• "periodicals-^re an inv§iru^ble soxiTte of information. However, they are also 
numerous, expens'iv.e, hard to maijtftain,* space-consuming, and often too schol- 
arly to be of practical inte^peSt. m A legal periodical index* either Index to 
Legal Periodicals (ILP) or Current Law Index (CLI) , in cofiQunction with an 

>\active interjibrary loan program through the State Library, or 'any of the law 
school libraries, would satisfy more needs, # at a lower total cost in money 
**nd space than building a small> incomplete legal periodical collection in 
each institution. 

i % 

The two periodical indexes each have strengths to recommend them. ILP t 
has been published since'the 'early part of the 20 th .century , .while CLI began 
-in 1980. However, CLI indexes almost twice as many periodicals as ILP. 

Since current legal articles ,a,re the most valuable for research purposes, 
k CLI is probably the preferable index. • 

The final problem in book selection is common to many libraries: what . 
to do with dona ted 43 books. 0ccasionaH|| someone (gives a library truly valuable 
materials, but more of ten' donated'books *re peripheral or altogether useless. 
The constraints of shelf space and the hidden § costs of processing gift books 
require libraries to be $areful about accepting g£#ts which must bemadded to * 
the collection. However, gifts can be used creatively to expand the library's 
budget.. If the donation I's accepted without conditions attached, itvcan often 
behold on the used law book market and the money used to buy more useful 
materials. ■ ' \ 
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The collection maintenance problems I saw are largely attributable to 
the lack of specialized training that teaches librarians to cope with the very 
substantial differences between law libraries and general libraries. The most 
o&vious difference between the two kinds of .libraries is ' the proportion of. 
serials to monographs. In a general public library, the proportion is likely 
to be roughly 20% serials to 80% nion'ographs by volume count- In aC typical law 
library, the proportion is reverse^. Therefore, aU the problems of serials 
control and management y such as budget control, recordkeeping and efficient 
use of skelf space* are greatly exacerbated in a law library. 
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Another difficulty encountered in a law library is understanding the 
viarious ways in -which legal materials ai;e kept up to date. A single set of 
"statutes may be updated in three different ways:* 'by anilual pocket parts which 
supersede the previous year ! s pocket parts, by ihonthly pamphlet supplements 
which must be kept until the next annual pocket' parts , arrive, and by bound 
volumes which supersede earlier bound volumes. Another type of legal publi- 
cation, looseleafs, requires superseded pages to be replaced by new -pages. 
*In sets of court report-efs, a behind volume supersedes several paperbound 
advance §heets. In each case, the superseded materials should be discarded. 

4 ' » - 4 « 

In a lot of the prison law libraries I visited, superseded materials 
are sitaply left on .the shelves with current materials. As the noncurrent 
items accumulate, a researcher has great difficulty" determining which infor- 
mation is relevant and which is outdated. Inexpert researchers may be misled, 
to their great detriment, if they use superseded information (e.g.,, relying 
on a case which has been overruled). Thus, it is vital that proper mainte- 
nance procedures be followed; dping so will requite some retraining of the 
librarians. I found many of the correctional librarians uncomfortable with 
this aspect of legal collection management, in part because, tl\ey often do not 
understand the materials well enough to be certain which should be discarded 
and in part because discarding relatively new books runs counter to their 
library school training. It is not, after all, standard procedure in a 
general library to buy a book and throw it away a^few months' later. 

The final collection maintenance problem I saw in the prison law librar- 
ies was lack of a coherent shelving plan. Although it .is possible to assign 
classification numbers to law -books, and* although many of the general librar- 
ies are classified, the law libraries are quite haphazardly arranged. Law 
books are usually not represented in the card catalog or in a shelf list, 
and few law libraries had any user aids. to help in locating a particular 
book. Since the library systems presumably have\ access to an on-line cata- 
loging system such as OCLC, cataloging .and classifying 'the legal cbllection 
would be a simple tnatter. ^ s 

Section A. Services to Inmates 
t 

An effective' program to facilitate access to the courts must, of neces- 
sity, include auxiliary services in addition to a legal collection. The 
library ihust- be available a sufficient number of hours to allow research to 

^be done; skilled assistance in the use of the materials must be available; 

"purely mechanical or procedural barriers must not exist; and all populations 
within the institution must hdve access to the service. ¥ . 

Illinois prison law libraries show a gteat variance in the hours they 
are open. Although ACA/ALA Standard 2.2.55 calls for library accessibility 
during workdays, evenings, weekends and holidays, many of the correctional 
center libraries do not meet that standard. Library hours cannot and should 
not be uniform in all institutions. Size of population, security level and 
seating space in th6 library must 'all be considered in determining library 
hours. However, every institution's library schedule should" be planned in 
order to accommodate a variety of inmate schedules. A common complaint 
about library access came from residents whose work assignments conflicted 
with the Hbtary's houtfs. * . • 
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Reoormendation: An inmate should be able to spend a minimum of ten 
hours a week doing legal research. Each law library could determine the 
number of hours it needs to be open by keeping statistics on how many resi- 
dents actually use the' law library, multiplying that number by ten (the 
vs*^ number of hours each needs) , and dividing by the number of people the 
library can accommodate at one time. For instance, if the law library 
regularly servgs 100 residents per week ^rid can seat twentyr-five at a time, ( 
it will need to be open 40 hours per week to serve all the residents who need 
it (100 x 10 * 25 = 40), Provided that the library's schedule also takes 
into account the factor of convenience mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
and further provided that all segments df the prison population actually 
have access to the law library, such a formula should assure adequate service. 

The formula will not work for those institutions in which library sched- 
ules or prison policies work to exclude some inmates from access, because the 
actual number of law library users will not accurately reflect the number of 
potential users. The restrictive policies should be changed as discussed 
elsewhere. The library can set its hours to take potential users into account 
by determining the percentage of actual users of the total number of those 
residents who use the .law library, and multiplying that percentage by the 
totdl population of the institution, for example, in a population of 900, 
50 have work assignments which conflict with library hours and 50 are in long 
term segregation. Thus, 800 have relatively unlimited access to the law li- 
brary. Of those 800, 100 or 12,5%, regularly use the law library. One can 
assume that the use patterns would be about the same for the 100 prisoners 
who do not have access as for the 800 who do. Therefore the formula would be 
used thusly: 900 x 12,5% x 10 * 25 « 45 hours per week. 

The requirement of adequate assistance in using legal materials has been 
discussed in Chapter 6 of this report, and a method of assuring such assis- 
tance is set out in the discussion of Law Library Personnel, Section 2 above 
of this chapter. As an adjunct to the training of law library employees, 
both civilian and resident,' there should also be legal research courses 
offered for inmates. These courses need not -be as intensive as the employee 
training programs, since a resident, who is doing his own research will have 
expert assistance available from the law librarian or the law clerk, but even 
minimal familiarity with the process of legal research will teduce the amount 
of assistance needed. Videotaped programs such as thos^ made at Vienna in 
1978 and at* Joliet in 1982 are a good way to disseminate such information at 
low cost. 

Most of the Illinois prison law libraries have eliminated or greatly 
reduced purely mechanical or procedural barriers that would ptevent access 
to the courts. For instance, the services of a notary public are available 
in every institution, although not always in, the library and not always in 
a timely fashion. This is a vital service because many documents must be 
notarized before a court will accept them. Court procedural rules set strict 
time limits that litigants must meet or have their cases dismissed. There- 
fore, a .resident should not have to wait more than a few days to obtain 
notary service, and there should emergency procedures for those residents 
who have extremely short deadlines. Notary service" should also be proce- 
durally correct. At Menard' Psychiatric*, documents are apparently notarized ' 
butside the presence-^ the signer. To do so is not good practice, and in^ 
v some cases may actually invalidate the docutaent, 
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The notary should be a full-time civilian library employee, although 
not necessarily the librarian. It is important that the notary be a full- 
time employee in order to make the service available whenever it is needed, 
and that s/he be a civilian because notaries, are required to be bonded.** 
The law library i$ the logical locale fpr notary service in most institutions 
for several reasons. First, it is where legal documents are prepared, and 
having them notarized is just one step-in the preparation. Second 1 , the li- 
brary is usually available (or should be) during" hours that will accommodate 
inmates 1 schedules* Third, there is, in most institutions, a less adver- ' 
sarial relationship between library employees and residents than between 
prison employees and residents; therefore, it is likely that library employees 
will not be tempted -to withhold or burden notary services as a way of enforc- 
ing discipline. As an example of Che last comment, at Dwight I was told that 
the notaries public, who are prison employees, insist on reading every docu- 
ment before notarizing it. Because a notary need only verify the nature of 
the document and the identity of the signer, this procedure is unnecessarily 
invasive. Seen by residents as an undue invasion of privacy, it may actually 
have a chilling effect on the resident's right to petition the courts if he 
or she believes the notary has some inherent power to disapprove the document. 

Photocopying is an area in which statewide standardization is needed, 
because the need for photocopy service is thfe same no matter where a resident 
is confined. One ordinarily needs at least three copies of any document to 
be filed with a court, and often many more than that for certain types of 
documents (e.g., parties in civil appeals must" 7 f ile nine copies of briefs 
with the Illinois Appellate Court and 15 with the Illinois Supreme Court). 
The only feasible way to bbtain a 'sufficient number of copies is to photocopy 
the original. Thus, photocopying service is crucial if a resident is to have 
meaningful access to the courts.. 

A standardized policy should be specific as to the types of documents 
which may be photocopied, so that it is less susceptible to arbitrary inter- 
pretation. Present policies that refer only to the copying of "legal docu- 
ments 11 are a source of confusion for law library employees. Furthermore, any 
charges imposed for photocopies should be uniform throughout the state. One 
of the most frequent complaints I heard was that inmates at X prison get free 
copies 'while those at Y have to pay for their copies. Such disparate treat- 
ment may even ptesent an equal protection problem. • r 

Finally, there should be provision for free photocopying in the case of 
indigent litigants, since the inability to obtain the number of copies re- , 
quired to be filed arguably negates the right of access to the courts. It is 
often argued that every prisoner, whether or not he is working, receives a 
monthly stipend which could be used to pay for photocopies. That is -quite 
unrealistic. The stipend amounts to only $10 per month, out of which an iji- 
mate must purchase toiletries, cigarettes, and other personal items, as welL 
as photocopies. It is not hard to imagine that a prisonet w£th a* particularly 
complex case requiring lengthy pleadings and briefs could spend his entire 
income for several months on photocopies. " To require him to -choose between 
the basic comforts of daily life and his fundamental right to^be heard in 
the courts is, to borrow a phrase from Johnson v/ Parke , "needlessly draconian." 
That is not to say that the state must give free unlimited access to photo- - 
copying services. A statewide policy has-been .proposed: (see Chapter 2, 
Section 1, and Chapter 6, Section 1) which balances the interests very welj.. 
It has i^ot been adopted by,many of the library systems, however. 
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Other supplies and equipment; needed for the preparatioit of legal docu- 
ments include typej*riters, legal forms, paper and envelopes. Many law li- 
braries or prisons supply some or all free of charge. Here again, if any 
charge is made, there should be exceptions for indigent ijimates. 

The final problem with law library 4 service involves service to special 
populations such as segregation and protective custody. In nearly every 
institution I visited, there were significant differences in access to legal 
information between inmates in the general population and inmates in a spec- 
ial population. While the prison administration? is entitled to take into 
account the security needs of the institution, a prisoner's constitutional 
right of access to the courts' is in no way diminished by his disciplinary 
status or security classif iciation. The use of security cages in the law 
library is probably acceptable when an inmate is disruptive or dangerous, 
but barring law library use altogether is not acceptable unless an equally 
effective alternative is provided. Of those law libraries that bar special 
population residents from physical access to the law library, only Dwight 
had a program of service meeting that test, o 

The easiest way to solve the problem is simply to allow special popula- 
tion residents to visit the law library. Security measures, such as requir- 
ing; .the use of cages, closing the library to the general population, or^ 
posting guards, could meet the institution's needs without unduly burdening 
inmates 1 rights, 

^If direct access is not allowed, special population residents should 
be allowed to /.confer frequently Xfrith law clerks, to check out legal materials 
or photocopies for. # their own research, to have access to a typewriter an3 
typjlng supplies in their cells, to be able to obtain notary service without 
undue delay, and to be allowed to make emergency law library visits when 
their needs cannot be met in any other way. 

J, 

As a practical matter, the length of time in -segregation or protective 
custody is a factor in determining how elaborate the safeguards need to be. 
An irtmAte whose research is merely delayed 'a 'fett days while he serves a ten- 
day sentence may not be able to show any .damage to his constitutional rights. 
On, the other hand, a person who has been in a special population for a year 
and has had no effective access to legal materials during that time majKfod 
able to show a great deal of .damage. However, any institution which places 
significantly more restrictions on law library service to special popula- 
tions thaa*»«$ the general population leaves itself open to lawsuits. 



Section 5. Other Recommendations ^ 

7 ' > : 

Recommendation: DOC should add a latic library advisor at the stjkt&^level. 
This is most important. The person in t*hat position should a law [librar- 
ian, preferably one who has both law and library degrees, although substantial 
experience in a law .library would be acceptable < 

The state law library advisor would be charged with the responsibility 
of creating standardized policies and seeing that they ar6 implemented; de- 
veloping courses inMaw library management for correctional librarians; 
keeping abreast of legal and technological developments which affect prison 
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law libraries; informing institutional librarians of significant new publi- 
cations; helping to develop balanced collections by advising ^s to book 
selection and weeding; advising the State Library as to the allocation of 
funds to the library systems fpr law "libraries; dealing with publishers to 
obtain bulk discounts when many of the libraries purchase the same new title; 
setting up an interlibrary loan system for photocopying legal periodical 
articles, including the necessary arrangements with the Copyright Clearance 
Center so that the program does nbt infringe the copyright laws; developing 
a "bank" of materials to be used in teaching legal research to law clerks 
and inmates; writing competency, tests for law ' erk applicants; advising 
correctional librarians of the legai research or paralegal courses available 
in their area; organizing a system of information exchange among the insti- 
tutional librarians; and making periodic site visits. 

The issue of library funding and formal contractual arrangements be- 
tween the Department of Corrections and the State Library has been thoroughly 
explored elsewhere in this. report (see Chapter 2, Sections 5, '6 and 7). It 
is sufficient' to say here that I recommend the law library advisor be an 
employee of the Department of Corrections, to act as liaison with the State 
Library in much the same way the Department's Chief Librarian would do. s It 
would, in fact, be possible tb combine the positions of law library advisor 
and chtef librarian in one person. Although that is not an ideal solution 
because it would «be difficult to find one person who is equally knowledgeable 
about both general libraries and law libraries, fiscal realities sometimes 
require less than ideal solutions* % v * 

\« 

The law library advisor position is needed because the law library 
administrators, even more than the general library administrators, have been 
left in a. "sink or swim" Situation from the beginning of this program. A 
correctional librarian under the best of circumstances has a highly stressful 
job, but 'many of the daily problems of running a general prison library are 
similar to those of a public or school library, for which a library degree 
is good preparation. Nearly ail of the general library administrators have 
library degrees or can consult people at system headquarters who do. In 
Contrast, few of the law library administrators have specialized training 
in legal materials management, *nor is There usually a pool of expertise to 
draw. upon at system headquarters. ' Not only does a law library present all 
the unusual management problems already discussed, but, because -it is the 
State's primary means of fulfilling ''a. fundamental constitutional obligation, 
. it is subject to the most minute scrutiny by the courts. The law librarians 
in the correctional centers are faced with an enormously exacting task— to 
create libraries which will fulfill the State 1 s obligationr-but they -are left 
to their own devices, to discover how that can be done. There is no one from 
whom they may keek expert advice, nowhere they may go for training, and no 
system they may use for communicating with other correctional law librarians 
to learn how to solve common problems. 

All too often, fhk librarians have responded to the stress created from 
the combination of veryyexajtfing duties and too few resources by withdrawing 
and allowing the law library to be run by resident law clerks, whom they see 
as having more expertise. That is a situation resulting in law library 
service of uneven quality between institutions, or within the same institu- 
tion at different times. Although librarians are all capable of learning 
how to administer excellent law libraries, they cannot be expected to func- 
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tion well without the kind of/ expert support I have described, Illinois 
has already invested sufficient resources in its prison law library collec- 
tions to place the state in the forefront. It would be 4 shame to erode 
th£ progress of the last ten' years by failing to invest heavily enough in 

human resources, 

f? 

I looked into a jtiumber ( of possible recommendations involving the use 
of technology to enhance prison law library services but concluded, reluc- 
tantly, that most of fiiem aJre not feasible. One possibility that is feasible 
is the u*se of ultrafiche instead 1 of hard copy. The advantages of ultrafiche 
are legion. Large amounts of information can b& stored in a very Small 
space; initial acquisition costs are lower than they^re'for paper, as are? 
both maintenance and processing costs; fiche deteriorates at a slower rate 
than paper; a library with a' f iche-to-f iche duplicator could make fiche 
copies for inmates to use in their cells; and, finally, ultrafiche files 
are more secure and less susceptible to mutilation than paper copies. 

West publishes earljr volumes of the Federal Reporter, 2d Series, 
Federal Supplement , and ^Northea stern Reporter in ultrafiche. Libraries 
which do not already own those early volumes would be well advised to buy 
them in fiche rather than in paper. Savings in both space and initial 
cost are dramatic. For instance, volumes one through 450 of the Federal 
Reporter, 2d Series ,- are presently available dn fiche. It would cost^ up- 
wards of $16 per volume to purchase them in paper but only $9. per volume 
in fiche. They take 72 linear feet of shelf space- in paper versus, twelve 
inches of drawer space in ultrafiche. Portable ultrafiche readers are avail- 
able for $350, and f iche- to-f iche duplicators for under $3000, There are 
also some hidden cost savings, Fpr instance, a fiche copy can be made so i 
cheaply (about 3<? a card) that the library could afford to give it to an 
inmate. One card contains an entire volume of information (contrast that 
with 5<? or more per page to photocopy each page of the volume), ,^The port-^ 
able readers could be checked out to segregation and other populations with 
special security status or to general population residents when the library 
is closed. 

Libraries which. already ^own the early volumes in paper should consider 
replacing them with ultrafiche. Selling their paper. copies on the second- 
hand book market would defray some, though probably not all, of the cost. 
Those libraries should also take into account the saving in space, however. 
Nearly all of them are so crowded that new rooms and*ad<Utional furniture 
and shelving will be essential in the very near future. In some institutions, 
because of their rapid growth patterns, , the law libraries are already en- 
croaching on the space available for the general library, a trend that can 
only worsen with the increase in legal publishing. Recommendation: The law 
libraries should use ultrafiche as much as possible. 

Unfortunately, ultrafiche will not eliminate the need for current sub- 
scriptions to the titles mentioned because West f s ultrafiche edition is not 
published on a current basis,. Furthermore,* most other necessary titles are 
not available in microform at all. Nevertheless, every law library in the 
state could realize a substantial gain in shelf space just^by taRing advan- 
tage of what is available. * * 

!• considered the available computer technology in light of \t& potential 
for prison law libraries but- concluded that it is still too expensive to be 
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feasibly. There are two good legal research systems on the market, both of 
which would largely obviate the need for case reporters and greatly increase 
the information available (for instance, an inmate would have access to state" 
court opinions other than Illinois, information which is sometimes needed but 
is no ^available in any of the prison law, libraries) ♦ The pricing structure 
for computerized systems is complicated, and^&ales representatives are i%luc- 
-tant to discuss annual costs: Nevertheless, I deduce that the costs would 
probably be in excess of $30,000 per year* In the future, as the costs of 
developing the technology are amortized and as the markfet becomes larger, 
computerized legal research costs will likely become more comparable to, the 
costs of developing a traditional library, especially when libraries consider 
ttxe expense of building larger spaces and replacing deteriorating or muti- 
lated paper sets. Recorrmendation: The feasibility of using a%omputerized 
system should be reevaluated periodically. 

Re commendation: A "bank" of legal research teaching materials should be 
established at the State Library for use by all the institutions. There is 
a fait amount of material available, particularly videotapes and cassettes, 
but there is very poor communication about it with or among institutions. 
.Wider dissemination of that 'information would be a valuable service to 
correctional librarians. 

v 

1. 0. James Werner, Manual for Prison Law Libraries , (South Hackensack, 
NJ: F. B. Rothman for American Association of Law Libraries, 1976), 

2. Johnson v.' Avery , 393 U.S. 483 (1969). 

3. • In American Correctional Association, Providing LegaP\Services for 

Prisoners : A Tool for Correctional Administrators (1982). 



4. These evaluations of individual, law libraries have been submitted 
separately from this report to both the Department of Corrections, 
the State Library, and the institution involved.. ' 

5. ACA/ALA, Library Standards for Adult Correctional Institutions (1981). 

6. Illinois Notary Public Act §4, Jll. Rev. Stat. ch. 99, 14 (t981). 
* • 
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CHAPTER 8. REFLECTIONS 

While writing the report of this study,* I realized that two important 
points about correctional center libraries in Illinois were not covered. 
I would like to summarize the relationship of corrections theories to 
viable library serv^ca in prisons, and to State the reasons for my contin- 
ued enthusiastic support of the Illinois plan of system-provided library 
services in correctional facilities. Indeed, these two concepts are inter- 
related and merit discussion. \ 

Section 1. Corrections Theories 

During the late 1960s and the early 1970s, rehabilitation was the 
rallying cry of correctional programs. When indeterminate — or indefinite-^- 
sentencing (e.g., a term of five years to life) was the rule, an inmate f s 
progress toward rehabilitation was taken into account by the parole, board 
selecting a release date. But in 1978, the Illinois State Legislature 
established fixed (or determinate) prison terms fqr^felons; 1 accumulated 
gobd time became the only rationale for early release. The tjheory under- 
lying the new sentence^ (also adopted in other states) is that the purpose 
of imprisonment is punishment, not rehabilitation. 

Although determinate sentencing laws are considered by mo^t to be more 
humanitarian, because : inmates know exactly how long they will be imprisoned 
and do'rtot need to appear reformed in order to be released, the concept oS^ 
imprisonment as punishment does not seem to be. It is, however, pragmatic. 
Most penologists agree that "An institution built to carry 'out society's 
moral precepts through punishment and deterrence cannot also function as an 
effective means to' rehabilitate the offender." 2 The renunciation of reha- 
bilitation as the rationale for imprisonment affects prisdn services in the 
U.S. in a number of ways. Perhaps most importantly, voluntary participa- 
tion in. recreational, vocational, and re-entry programs has replaced Gom- 
pulsory corrective (rehabilitative)* programs. 

When prisons were considered rehabilitative,* there was a large credi- 
bility gap. That*!s,~- the difference between the stated objective and the 
actual operations of the institution wa*s distressing and large. Now that 
most American. correctional agencies, including the IDOC, do not claim to 
"rehabilitate; 11 but to "house," to "isolate," and to "deter," the gap is 
closing. However, it still exists for libraries in prisons because the ACA 
Mqnual of Correctional Standards and the ACA/ALA Library Standards for Adult 
Correctional Institutions stress the "library 1 s "responsibility to support, 
broaden, and strengthen the institution's total rehabilitation program." 
This standard needs revision, as does the perceived mission of the library .r* 

Oxie former prison • librarian has said that "the greatest contribution 
of the library [in prison] will be in the power to ungird itself from the , 
rehabilitation strategy in behalf of the offender's right to read. p4< He 
echoes LeDonne's recommendation that "Library service should be predicated 
upon the individual's right granted under the firSt amendment of the Con- 
stitution to read and have access to all information and a^ll points of 
view/' 5 The prisoner' s "right to read has been upheld in numerous court - 
decisions, 6 and provides a valid theoretical framework for library services 
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I urge all Illinois prison librarians, and ID0C personnel, to consider 
the' prisoner 1 s right to read as ample justification for library services. 
Most of the librarians we interviewed spoke of the library as rehabilita- 
tive, as a means of access to the courts (a narrow view which considers 
only the law library and which is prevalent in adult institutions) , .or as 
an adjunct to the educational program (in^ juvenile facilities especially), 
AI4. of these approaches miss the point: that residents of correctional 
centers have the same rights to -information and to reading materials as 
do any other citizens. Offenders are imprisoned for a set period of time 
to be" punished for their crimes; the loss of their freedom is the punish- 
ment the courts have deemed correct, not the loss of their right to read; 

A second implication of the new corrections approach is that re-entry 
into the community should be a priority. When their prison terms are up, 
prisoners will be released whether rehabilitated or not. The Illinois 
correctional center libraries are very weak in the pre-release area, perhaps 
because they are' still concentrating On rehabilitation and education rather 
than re-entry. They should be building collections of job preparation 
materials, community resource files, survival skills information, clipping 
files, urban newspapers, etc, (see Chapter 5, "Outreach") , In addition, 
the prison libraries should be working with public librarians to establish 
abridge of service. Certainly the public librarians need assistance and 
guidance to prepare to serve etf -of fenders in their communities, and inmates 
need encouragement to continue using library resources after their release. 
Joint public- institution activities can help all parties concerned,* (For 
more on these topics* See Chapter 3, Section 3, and Chapter 5, Section 2,) 



Section 2» The Illinois Plan ' 

The Illinois plan of service to state institutions through regional 
library systems is ideal for stressing the prisoner/s right to read and for 
emphasizing re-entry preparation. However some problems need to be 
addressed first. Most of t these — -access, personnel, substandard collections, 
services to isolation and segregation — are evident in correctional center 
libraries throughout the country, LeDonne f s 1974 national study stresses 
these very concerns as have the state-specific reports done during the last 
ten years. In addition/ the Illinois prison libraries suffer from poor 
communications, loose accountability, and a lack of statewide policies,' 
These problems stem from the three-way relationship of the I SL/IDOC/ library 
system, and most can be solved administratively, I am optimistic that these 
can be dealt with by implementing the recommendations in this report, because 
the good^faith of all three agencies was evident* during the survey. 

There is a sense of disappointment in Illinois', a feeling that the novel 
Illinois approach has not succeeded. But I believe that these reactions are 
based on 1) a lack of knowledge of problems elsewhere and 2) unrealis£ically 
high expectations of the Illinois plan. After all, natiqnal publicity has 
focused on Illinois for nearly ten years. The promise inherent in the 

Illinois plan is still valid. < 

* > 

The system-provided* service approach has more potential than any other 
for a number of reasons: » 
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1) Because of the integrity of a library program independent of DOC, 
Wardens. and inmates alike told me that prisoners would feel, lees fre6 to use 
the library, to ask questions, or to request materials if they felt that the 
library was part of the corrections (punishment)* process. One reason that 
inmates now use the library so frequently is that it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to make independent choices, and it provides them with privacy. The 
separation of the library' from the DOC is one of the major advantages of 
system-provided services, as* compared to most other states?' 

2) Because it is a public library service, dedicated tJ^t ecreational, 
informatidRil, and s£lf-gi;owth reading. Unfortunately, the beauty of this 
philosophy haa been lost on some librarians who mistake their general library 
mission for one of education or law. They should reconsider the value of 
/public libraries, especially in the light of the new emphasis pn the right- 
to-read and on re-entry. They .might also contemplate the merit of an 
approach that allows the library to be independent of the School District. 
This autonomy is an advantage of the Illinois plan which many other states 

do not enjoy. ~ * ' 

3) Because *of the strengths arid diversity of r? the library systems 
involved. The prison^libraries' can benefit from library systems which 
represent many types of libraries — public, school, academid, and special — 

and from 10 different systems, each of which operates under its t own philospphy. 
and board. This is one of the main advantages of the Illinois plan over that 
of Washington or other states where library service is provided to institu- 
tions from the .State Library. * 

4) Because of the direct relationship with puBlic* and other librar-' . 
ies on the outside. As dwindling appropriations and spiralling costs force 
libraries to share resources, and as re-entry becomes a focus of correc- 
tional programs,' insti tut iott- community cooperation becomes essential. The 
Illinois approach is designed for easy cooperation, more Jthan is any other 
mode of library service to correctional centers. 

V > t 

In summary, system-provided library services to institutions is an 
excellent idea, but its execution, has been' faulty. Therefore, statewide 
policies must be formulated, budgeting and reporting procedures must be 
improved, personnel problems must 'be discussed and solved. The Secretary 
of State needs to be impressed with thei' validity of this service, the IDOC 
must take more responsibility for it, and the librarians must concentrate 
on outreach services and public' library cooperation. Only then can the . 
promise of the Illinois pjlan be realized. • 

1. Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 38, Section 1013-3-3; effective 
February 1; 1978. 

2. .D. K. Sechrest, "The AccreditatioiTMovement in Corrections," Federal 

Probation (December 1976) 40:15-19. 

Most of what librarians call ^rehabilitative" will continue anyway, 
e f g. f thejiteracy courses, pre-release preparation, and appreciation 
of reading! But none of this Officially has keen tieewed rehabilita- 
tive by penologists and can be, viewed as bolstering reentry programs. 
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4; Richard M, Barone, "De-Programming Prison Libraries/ 1 Special Libraries 
(Se^ember 1977) 68:297. 

5, Marjarik LeDonne, Survey of Library & Information Problems in Correc- 
tional Institutions . Berkeley, CA: University of California Institute 
of Library Research, 1974, Volume 1, % p. 69, , 

6, Coffin v- Reichard, 143 F.2d 443 (C.A. KY 1979), Sostre v, Otis, 330 
Fed S\ipp 941 (S.D* NY* 1971); Also see Chapter 6, Section 2 in this 
report, > ^ . 
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CHAPTER 9- SUMMARY OF MAJPR R^COl^I^AyjO^S 

These recommendations are not^ listed in order of pricnrity. They are 
also not fully explained here; for, information on each," and on all other 
recommendations/ see the t'e^t of the. report. n s. 

Section 1» Major Recommendations for ISI* 

1) Funding f<?r general library services to residents and st^iff should 
be appropriated to the ISL rather than to the DOC, In v other words, the 

current method of funding should be continued, with some refinements. v m v 

(Chapter 2, Section 7')* " y 

2) An amendment to the Illinois Revised Statutes Chapter 12&, 
Section 107 (on powers and duties of .the ISL) and an amendment to the library 
system act should be enacted to give a clear mandate to provide general li- ( 
brary services to institution residents, (Chapter 2, Section 1) 

3) An ISL Advisory Committee on Institutional Library Services should 
be established to advise the JSL on policies and programs. It should con- 
sist of no more than nine persons representing the DOC,' library systems 

tstaff, correctional center residents, and library system trustees. (Chapter 
" 2, Section 1) < " * < 

4) ' ' If the proposed library systems rule 81-113.8 is not approved (to 
allow the ISL to develop and monitor statewide policies f6r the institu- 
tional program), contracts between the ISL and library system should be con- 
sidered in lieu of the current grants progfam. (Chapter 2, Section 6) 

5) An agreement for system-provided library service to institutions ^ 
between the ISL and the IDMHDD should be signed; but services based on it 
should not begin until it is funded separately* from' the current correctional 
institutions services, (Chapter 2, Section 3) ' 

6) ■ Contingency — emergency — fundirjg formulas should be developed 1 
' during FY 1984, for use in case of a decrease in the level of appropria- ^ % 

tions. (Chapter 2, Section 7) * 

7) The Joint Statement of the DOC and ISL should be rewritten* ¥ 
(Chapter 2, Section 5) , . 

8) Civilian institutional library staff and institutional services 
coordinators should meet twice a year for continuing education programs 
coordinated by ISL* One annual meeting might be for all civilian employees; 
'the other arranged according to security $nd age classifications ox the 

f institutions.' (Chapter 2, Section 1), y 

9) _ Statewide policies on photocopying, emergency procedures, resti- ' 
tution for library materials, salary equity, performance evaluations , Security, 
and other issues should be 1 developed and implemented with- the approval of the . 
DOC per* suggestions in this report. (Chapter 2, Section 1; Chapter 4, 
Section 4) ' v ^ . c ~ 
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* IT)) A mailing of minutes, articles, bibliographies, "legislation and 
other items should bejnade by ISL to all institutional library staff at 
least semi-annually. .(Chapter 2, Section 1) 

11) Site visits by the* ISL Consultant for* Institutionalized Services, 
with the DOC Chief Librarian* and Law Library Advisor, should be cbnducted . 
annually, and result in 3. written evaluation*of the library base£ on ACA/ALA 
Standards. (Chapter 2, Section 1) 

~ . ' '\ ' . f . 

* 12) Standard form^for budget requests and planning, for narrative and 
statistical reporting, and for annual financial statements should be pre- 
pared and distributed to-.the librais^ systems. (Chapter 2, Section 1) 

13) A job evaluation study of correctional library civilian positions 
shbuld be 'done to determine a fair minimum pay bas£d on the relative worth 
of the job^ involved. (Chapter 4, S-ection 4) 1 • 

14) Job titles, position descriptions, application and evaluation 
forms should be made uniform statewide for civilian positions. (Chapter 4, 
Section 4) » — 

15) A statewide uni£orm pay seals for resident clerks should be 
determined'. . (Chapter 4, Section 4) f , 

^ N 16) A statewide minimum pay scale for civ^ftan employees should be 
adopted. (Chapter 4, Section 

17) A course on legal collection management should be developed and 
videotaped for dissemination to all law libraries.* (Chapter* 7, Section 2) 

18) A bank of legal research training materials Should be developed 
far use-by all^ institutions.* ' (Chapter* 7, Section 5)* 

19) Access problems should be a priority for discussion with the DOC; 
Solutions should be formalized in writing. (Chapter 4, Section 2) 

r 20) Law librarians should have in-depth training in legal research.* 
(Chapter 7, Section 2) 

^If DOG appoints a Law Library Advisor (recommendation 2 of Section 2), 
* this topi<J ♦Should 4 be handled by -that person; if not, then by ISL. 

Section 2. M ajor Recommendations for DOC $ 

* 1 1 — 1 — 4 

1) A professional librarian should be^hired as DOC Chief Librarian, 
with responsibilities parallel to thpse of the ISL . Consultant for Institu- 
tionalized Services. This is in accordance with the SERD Report and the 
original Joint Statement of the DOQ and JSL. (Chapter 2, Section 2) 

' • * r ' 

2) A-law librarian* (preferably with 'law and library degrees) should 

be hired as DOC Law Library Advisor to ^supervise development, maintenance 
and use of the laitflibraries and the training of law clerks and residents. 
(Chapter 2, Section 2; Chapter 7, Section 5) 
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3) A study of the security needs of the libraries in e&h security > ' 
level of institution should be done, in cooperation with the ISL, to enaure 
that the libraries receive 'the needed security attention at each institu- 

* tion. (Chapter 2, Section^). 

4) An intensive basic training, followed by intermittent* classes- on • 
, institution! ,and security concerns, should be provided to all civilian^ 

X* library staff working in Correctional institutions. (Chapter 2„ Section 2) 

**r , 1 ' . * X 

\ < 5) Legislation based pn the Joint ^ratement shouldfbe .actively sup- 
ported "to ensure a legislative mandate for general library services' to rasi- u 
dents and staff through ISL and the library "systems. .(Chapter 2, Section 1) 

• -*. % , 

6) /DOC should absorb* the costs of "the law libraries and -thefr ser- 
# >vices*in the correctional centers, including the costs of legal material^ 
photocopied for indigent resijients^ - (Chapter 2, Section 2) 

^ 7)'' The Publications Review Committees should be completely severed 
from library activities. (Chapiter 2, Section 2) 

, 8) An annual projection report should be provided to the ISL and the 
library systems. (Chapter 2", Section 2) 

\ ' f ' 

* 9) < School' District 428 should be kept- a distinct agency, not offi- , 
^Lally involved with the general s l£fiTrary services, provided through the 
j. library systems. (Chapter 2, Section 4) 



10) Weekly, optional- trips to*the local public library should be 
arranged for community correctional center res idea ts to encourage their 
continued use of library resources "during the transition from incarceration 
to -freedom. (Chapter; 2, Section 2) 

v 

11) A^otocopy procedure whereby residents purchase cards or tokens . 
from the commissary shoul<J,J5e adopted. Indigents should receive the cards 
or tokens froi£the*D0C when ^pauper status has been determined. (Chapter 1, 
Section 1; Chapter 7,. Section 4) ^ * 

. * 12> .Site visits by the' DOC Chief Librarian and DOC Law 'Library Advisor, 

• with the ISL Consultant , for Institutionalized Services, should be conducted 

annually, and result in a written evaliiatiori of the library based on ACA/ALA 

r , Standards , (Chapter 7, Section 5) *> 

~~~ — - „ 

* .13) Agreements between e&bh correctional center and the .corresponding* 
library systems should be discussed and signed pnnually. . (Chapter 3, 
Section 4) . ( 

14) The. use of ultrafiche law materials should be considered. (Chapter 
7, Section 5) , • * , 

t 15) The feasibility of v using a computerized legal research s5|sWTir^nould ' 
fce re-evaluate^ periodically. (Chapter 7, Section 5) 

. . ~ lfr) , The use of the library as a substitute teacher or a holding area 

should be discontinued in the youth centers* This is ip accordance -with* r ^ 

- * £he Joint Statement of the D0C ; and'lSL, »'(Cfepter 4, Section 8) - ' ' * \ ^ ' V 

er|c \ ' • ' '* - i3§ '. .» ■■■ . " ... 
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17) Access problems should be a priority for discussion with the ISL; 
solutions should be formalized in writing. • (Chapter 4, Section 2) 

18) 'statewide policies dn evaluation, photocopying, emergency -pro- * 
cedures, restitution for lost library materials, salary equity, censorship, 
donated books, access to professional materials, and security should be dis- 
cussed and implemented in cooperation with the ISL. (Chapter %, Section 1; 
Chapter 4, Section 4) „ 

19) Library hours should be scheduled to accommodate a variety of in- 
v mate schedules and to allow a minimum of, ten hQurs per week per inmate for 

legal research in addition, to general library use time. (Chapter 7, 
Section 4) . J 

' * 20) A careful search £or library materials and equipment should be 

included in the procedures used for transferring or releasing inmates. 

(Chapter 2, w Section 2) # * 

* 

Section 3. Major Recommendations for the Library Systems 

1) i All correctional centers should have professional librarians. 
If this "is no[t possible at this time, circuit librarians might be used. 

* (Chapter 4, Section 4) 

2) *A statewide minimum pay scale for civilian library staff should 
» be adhered to. Until this scale is determined by a "job"evaluation study, 

the average salary statewide might be used, with the understanding that no 
one is to - be paid less than his/her present salary. (Chapter 4, Section^) 

3) A statewide uniform pay scale tor resident clerks should be deter- 
mined and adhered to. (Chapter 4, Section 4) * 

»» ' * 

4) Annual budget request forms — signed by the system director, 

' warden, librarian, and library coordinator — should.be submitted to the 
ISL six months prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. (Chapter 2, 
Section 1) 

' 5) A financial report should be filed annually within two months of 
" ' the close of the fiscal year. In addition, narrative and statistical re- 
ports should be submitted annually. (Chapter 2, Section 1) 

v . 

6) Library staff members in the institutions should be rotated- with 
staff at the system headquarters or member libraries. (Chapter 4, Section 4) 

, 7) Bur Oak and Shawnee Library Systems should each have two insti- 

tutional services coordinators. Corn Belt and DuPage should' have one each, 
and Cumberland Trail and Lewis and Clark. should share one for their. four 
institutions. River Bend, Starved Rock,- and Illinois Valley should share 
one for their three institutions. These arrangements will allow the coor- 
dinators to spend one day each week at. each facility. Inter-system contract- 

• "' ing might be used for coordinators' services. (Chapter 3, Section 1) 

8) Cooperation in. collection building, -film 'services, materials ro- 
tation, continuing education, programming, and other resource sharing ideas 
should be pursued among the systems, (Chapter 3, Section 2) 

S$C . ... ■ 137, 
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9) A method for sharing correctional center materials with system 
member libraries should be developed, and periodicals received by correctional 
centers should be included in union lists. (Chapter 3, Section 3) • 

10) Agreements between each center tend the corresponding library system 
should be signed annually. (Chapter 3, Section 4)* 

11) Continuing in-service training for law clerks and legal research 
classes for residents should be, made available, perhaps through videotapes. 
(Chapter 7, Sections 2 and 4) 



12) A full-time civilian^fibrary employee should serve as a notary 
public in each correctional center library. (Chapter 7, Section 4) 

13) A statewide policy on photocopying, including a provision for 
free photocopying for indigents, should be adhered to by all library sys- 
tems. (Chapter 2, Section 1; Chapter 7, Section 4) 

14) Library hours should be scheduled to accommodate aHHriety of 
inmate schedules and to allow a minimum of ten hours per week per inmate 
for legal research, in. addition to general library use time. (Chapter 7, 
Section 4) ♦ G • 



15) Resident advisory committees should be established in all institu- 
x tions. (Chapter 4, Section 9) 

16) Library programming should be a major thrust in library services. 
(Chapter 5, Section 3) 

^,17) All CC libraries should have ample civilian staff as per Standards . 
(Chapter 4, Section 4) ' 

18) Institutional librarians should have frequent opportunities for 
meeting and discussion. (Chapter 4, Section 4j 

19) DOC and library system on-site supervisors should complete an * 
annual "courtesy evaj.ua tion* of the institutional librarian. (Chapter 4, 
Section 4) 

20) Standardized application, testing 'and evaluation forms should be 
used for resident clerk positions. (Chapter 4, Section 4) 

21) " Staff libraries should be given higher priority than they receive 
now. (Chapter 4, Section 7) 
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CHAPTER 10. SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Because this study was necessarily limited by , time and budget con- 
straints, certain questions of interest were not investigated. These may 
provide ideas for future research on prison libraries. 

1) What is the impact of library service on the lives of the residents? 
One approach would be to follow up on ex-offenders a year or more after 
their ^release to ascertain the effects of library materials and services, 

2) Doe's the provision of library service in prison lead to lifelong li- 
brary use? This question is related to the previous one, but concentrates on 
post-release library use. Even prisoners who are avid readers while incarcer- 
ated may not use the library on the outside to the same extent. It is possibl 
that t*he prison library provided simply a means of doing time, a mental escape 
which the ex-offender does not need; or that his/her purposes can be better 
served by other activities and agencies on the outside. ,*Iote that whatever 
the result of an examination of this question, the justification for library 
service to prisoners should be based on what it can provide at th^t time, not 
solely on possible future effects on their use of libraries. 

3) Would improved local public library-institutional library cooperation 
facilitate continuing library use by ex-offenders? If public librarians were 
better prepared for ex-offenders to use their libraries, and if the prisoners 
were knowledgeable about the services awaiting them, would continuing library 
use result? 

4) What is^the effect of legal research training for inmates? Some DOC 
administrators fear that legal* research training will result in more lawsuits; 
they feel that ignorance minimizes the number of lawsuits filed. Other admin- 
istrators — and many attorneys — suggest that training will increase the quality 
but not the quantity of suits filed. This, point of view raises the question 
of whether the success rate of cases filed by residents correlates with the 
extent and quality of legal training 'of the inmate (or of his/her jailhouse 
lawyer) . 

5) What factors are associated with the use of the library? Our research 
has demonstrated that neither personal characteristics of the inmate (age, 
.race, sex, length of institutionalization^ level of formal" education, library 
.use before prison, and current class enrollment) nor* institutional character- 
istics of the center (security level of the institution and number oS resi--' 
dents) and of the library (number of volumes, of hours open, .of staff ancf*of 
periodical titles, and total expenditures) account for much of the variation 
in response to the question "Do you use the library here?" 75% of that vari- 
ation is attributable to unknown factors. These may include personal charac- 
teristics of the librarian, the warden, library and security staff members, 
availability of library outreach and programming, and other factors. 

6) What would be the effect of improved training for librarians? 
Could better preparation and continuing education affect the turnover rate? 
Might they reduce* burnout symptoms or assist with their treatment? 

7) What would be the effect of rotating librarians on the library commu- 
nity's acceptance of- prison library services? On the turnover and burnout 
rate of librarians? On the quality of library services provided to prisoners 
and staff? 

/ " 133 
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Appendix A, Interview Forms Used, 
(retyped to save space) 

INTERVIEW QUESTIONS FOR LIBRARY SYSTEM DIRECTORS AND frOR 
LIBRARY SYSTEM INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES COORDINATORS 

Name £nd position: 
System name and location: 
Date: 

J 

How long has this system been providing service to correctional centers? 
Which one(s)? 

Where does this service fit into your system's administrative organization? 
How does it relate to other services you offer? 

Is the library system staff enthusiastic about this service? The board? 
Has this been the case since the beginning of the service? 

Has the service remained constant over the years? What changes have been made' 

What do you see as the major problems with th$ service? What are its major 
strengths? 

How wouldr you characterize the correctional center's role in this service? 
The Department of Corrections'? 

Who at the correctional center do you speak to when communications are 
necessary? K 

Is he/she cooperative? Enthusiastic? What is his/her relationship to the 
library? Does he/she play a role in book selection? Staf f t selection? 
Programs? ' 

How would you characterize the State Library's role in this service? 

What else would you like from the State Library? 

. How should LSCA funds be distributed to the systems? Is the current method 
g°P d? 

Does your system pay^p^erhead costs or are they taken from the LSCA funds? 

Wtiat is your overhead for this service? What accountability for funds is there? 

Do you feel that there should be standardized policies statewide (e.g*, use of 
audio-visual materials, instruction in legal research, orientations for staff , 
and residents.**)? " 

What should be left up to the local system to decide? 
What spec;ifi£ suggestions do you have about the service? 
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Should the present pattern of library service to correctional centers 
through local .library systems be continued? ^Jhy? 

How can the library systems share resources for this service? 

Hqw can the library community be persuaded to give increased acceptance and 
support to this service? 

M&y we see any joint agreements, letters of intent, etc. which you have with 
the correctional center? Also, from the last, ten years? 



QUESTIONS FOR STAFF OF THE GENll^AL^BRARY 



Name : • • ' 

Position: - *> § m . 

Institution: 
Date : 

How long have you been working in the library? 

What is your formal educational experience? What in-service training wdre 
you giveif?* > , * 

Who is your direct supervisor? Who is next higher in the administrative 
hierarchy? 

Are these people supportive of you and the library? -HOw is the warden to 
work with? r 

How would you characterize your relationship with the correctional facility 
staff? With education staff (at IYCs)? 

> _ 

How would you characterize your relationship with the library system staf*? 

What role, if any,; does the state DOC play in your £ervi'ce? - 

What role-, if any, ( does the State Library play in your service? 

What are the highlight's /major strengths in v the services you provide? 

What &re your major problems in providing the service? 4 , 

Do you* have full responsibility for book selection? If not,^jho plays a role? 

How do you decide what materials to purchase? s 

tWhat is the proportion of fiction/rtoh-f iction? Hardback/paperback? 

How are the materials ordered? processed? cataloged? organised? 

Do you have full responsibility f$r writing your budget requests?' If not,' 
who plays a role? 
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Would statewide, standardized policies in certain areas (e.g., photocopying, 
book selection, etc*) be helpful to you? 

What could the State Library, DOC, your library system, or others do to make 
your service easier to provide? 

What programming do you offer through the library? ' 
How much of the library use by residents is school-relatedf 
What are the most popular books/periodicals/AV that you. have? . 
May. I pleasfe see circulation statistics for the past 6 months? 

How often may residents use the library? For how long at a time? 

r * 

* ,i " * 

How do you serve residents in segregation? protective custody? hospital?' 

How do you publicize the library and its services? 

How often do the staff use the library? * \ * 

What type of material do staff usually bprrow/request? 

How often do you use interlibrary loan to get requested materials? 
How long does it take to get them? 

Do you have any other comment/suggestions you'd like to mdke? 

Do you have an advisory committee?; If so, who is on it? 

Do you have a printed ptAicy statement? r 

What-is your philosophy for this library? , 

Are you involves in the institution's total rehabilitation^program? 

Do you ever meet with other department heads of this center? 

Do you meet regularly with other staff (department heads) of the library 
system? • 

Do you have short and long range plans for the library? 

Do you provide library orientation for new residents? 

V 

In what foreign languages do you havfe materials? 

Do you have re-entry materials? v , 
Do you have high- interest low-difficulty materials? 
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LIBRARY CLERK INTERVIEW 

— — ■ — 1 """ ~* » 

Name: % 4 
Position: 

Institution: « 
Date: 

How longM*ave you been working in the libfary? 

How long had you been here before you got the^ library assignment? 
Why did you want to work in the library? 
Do you like it? 

What are your main responsibilities? 
Were you given any training for this job? 
How far did you get in school on the outside? 
Are. you taking classes now? What? 

Do you use the library yourself? How often? What do you like to read? 

What* are the most popular books/periodicals/AV in the library? , . 

How often may residents use the library? For how long at' a time? * 

i 

How often does the staff use the library? 

Is this library adequate? 

How could the library be improved? 

Do you have any other comments you'd like to make? 

QUESTIONS FOR STAFF OF THE LAW LIBRARY ' 

Name : 
Position: 
Institution: - 
Date: 

What is your educational background? 
What is your work experience? 

Do you have any special training in handling or interpreting legal materials? 

r • * '* • 

Is Jliere *any provision for continuing or updating your or your assistants' 
training in the use of legal materials? 
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Do you have assist^nt^^n the law library? Are they inmates? J)OC employees? 
Library system employees^? 

Are there any legal research courses offered, to inmates by the law library? 
By the institution? Livfc, tape or print'? 

/ * 
Is there anyone you can/ consult if you don*t* understand what type of legal 

information is needed By ai^ inmate? Who? 

Are* there categories <pf materials or types of requests the law library will 
not fill? 'Describe. , 

Jo your knowledge, So inmates have access to legal information other than that 
provided by the law/library? Describe, 

/ i 0 

Describe inmates' attitudes toward the law library. Do they differ from their 
attitudes toward x tpe generaj. library? 

Do #ou have adequate resources (time, money, staff) to do your job well? % 
How would you improve library service* at* your 1 institution? 



Have you worked in a prison law library in -another state? Or another prispn 
in Illinois? How did it differ from your present library? 

Do you plan to continue a career as a prison law librarian JLndefjhiitelx? 
Why or why not? r 

\ _ . 

Do you assist inmates to file legal documents? If nfrt^ who does? 

Is there a notary^pub^ic available, to inmates? * * - 

Are there typing and copying facilities in the law library? Elsewhere in the 
institution? What are the restrictions on their use? • , 

Does the law library supply legal forms to inmates? 



Does service to inmates in segregation differ from service to the general 
populationZ, How? > 

INTERVIEW QUESTIONS FOR WARDENS /SUPERINTENDENTS / 

Namei - 

Position: 

Institution: 

Date: ' ' ' 

Who provides library services here? - a 

Was there a libtary before the library system became involved? WJhat was it 
like? , , - . 

V 

How easy is ^it to work with the librarian? 
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Do you receive complaints about the library from residents? Staff? 
How would you characterize the library system r s inyoj-vement? 
Who % do you speak to if a problem arises? % 

What are the problems with, haying the library* run by an outside, agency? , 
What are the advantages? 

Could you foresee library services being provided and funded by the DOC? 

Should the current pattern of library service be continued? Why? 

How -often can the residents ifse the library? For how long at a time? 

Is the current library adequate? ^How can it be improved 1 ? 

What assistant^ would you like frou^the library system which you're not 
getting now? From the DOC? From the State Library? 



Hoy are Resident -library staff selected? ; How are they paid? 

• Do yoa have any. other comments/suggfestions ^pu'd like to make? 

— What is the total hudg^^r-th^i^istitOtipa? : — — — ; — 

Are there short and/or long-range plans for the library? ^ 

Is the librarian paid commensurately with the guards and the educational 

Is the resident library <staff, paid equivalently with other prison §ssign- 
mentsvof residents? ^ * 

•Isifhere an orientation for new residents, and does it include the library? 

Are there regular meetings o'f the center staff? Is the librarian included 
in these meetings? . - • ' > * f ^ * . j 
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; , ." RESIDENT INTERVIEW 

Date Institution \ 

" T 

Explanatory, Statement 

My name is^ I f m from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library Research Center^ We are doing. an evaluation of the 
library services provided in Illinois state prisons • Part of it is based on 
interviews with residents like yourself, who have been selected at randqm by 
a computer. We will not" even ask your name, and everything you say will be 
kept conf idential. In September, a report will be given to both the State 
Library and the Department of Corrections, but no one will be able to identify 
where we got our information or to trace your comments and answers. We hope 
that the report will result in better library services but I cannot make you 
any specific promises. How the report is used is up to the State Library and 
the Department of Corrections. Is it all right with you if I ask you some 
questions about the library here? 

Age : 
Race: 

Sex: t 

Educational/reading level: ("How far did you get in school on the outside? 11 ) 

Length of sentence: Length already served: 

'< - r 

Commitment to other Illinois correctional centers: 

Did you use the library there? - . v 

\ ^ 
> 

Any library use before prison: (school, college, public) ("Did you every use 
a library on the outside? 11 ) < * 

Is there a library here? How did you find out about it?' 

Do you use it? What for? In-library use? Check out materials? 

Are you taking any"classes now? Do you use the library for class work? 

How often do you use the library? Would you use itanore of Ben if you could? 

Other* than the library, how do you get reading materials?^ Mail? Visitors? 
Can you order books from stores? Publishers? 

What -do you like about the library? What don't you like? 

Have you had any problems with i£? * €> 

Did *you ever go to the- library for a book and find that itvasn't there? * 
What did you do? Interlibrary loan? * 

Did you ever see a film at the library? • Go to a book discussion group? 
Any other program? . v , 

Is^there a law library here? Hkve you ever used^Lt? How often? 

What were you trying to find out/to do? * * 
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Have you every filed a document with the court since you came here? 

Did you have someone help you with it? Who? Another resident? Public 
defender? 

Have you ever helped anyone else with a legal document? 

What do you do if you have a question (legal or not) and don't know how to 
answer it? 

Are you reading a book/magazine now? What? Is that your favorite kind? 

Is there any book which has been especially important/meaningful to you 
during your life? 

Would it make hqy difference to you if there were no libraries here? How? 

Do you know who provides the library services here? 

Is there anything else you'd like to tell nje about the library? 

Thank you for talking with me. 

INSTITUTION VISIT EVALUATION SHEET 
Date Institution 
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FACILITY 

Location Atmosphere 

Decor and furnishings (including colors used, decorations, carpeting) 

Lighting Space (including number of chairs, study 

carrels* tables, etc.) 

Is law library in same facility? Relationship between two. Other comments. 

MATERIALS 

Physical condition, age , 
Paperbacks vs. hardbacks 
Periodicals 

Variety Foreign languages?, Which? ABE, GED, and voc ed? Re-entry? 

' Hi/Lo? 

Reference collection 

Staff materials? Housed separately? Shelved separately? 
Games and realia 

AV, including records and cassettes fot resident use < 
Typewriters, xerox machine 
Other comments 
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ORGANIZATION 



Are materials cataloged? Dewey, LC, or other? 

Is there a card/bopk/microf iche catalog of this facility's holdings? Of 
the system's? 

How are materials shelved? 
Signage 

Do all materials circulate? ^-What procedures are ,used? 

Other comments 

STAFF 

How many present faring visit? Civilian/resident ratio? 
Is a guard stationed in/by library? 
Other Comments 
USE 

Note any use during vi-s^Ef . WhQ/how many people came to library? For what 
purpose? Etc. * s 
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Appendix B. Summary of Inmates* Responses to Interview Questions 

« 



By correctional center 



Adult centers 
Centralia 
Dwight 
East Mo line 
Graham 
Joliet 
Logan 
Menard 

Menard Psychiatric 

Pontiac 

Sheridan 

Stateville 

Vandalia 

Vienna 

(Subtotal 



By age 



Under 18: 25/14% 
18-21: 35/19%> 
22-30: 76/42% 



By race 

Black: 113/62% 
White: 59/33% 



11/6% 
6/3% 
2/1% 
12/7% 
10/6% 
8/4% 
24/13% 
4/2% 
23/13% 
6/3% 
23/13% 
12/7% 
10/6% 
151/83%) 



Youth centers 
Dixon Springs 
DuPage 
Hannah City 
Joliet j 
Kankakee 
Pere Marquette 
St. ^.Charles 
Valley View 
(Subtotal 



Total 



4/2% 
4/2% 
2/1% 
3/2% 
4/2% 
4/2% 
5//3% 
4/2% 
39/17%) 



181/100% 



31-40: 28/16% 

41-50: ' 8/4% 

51+ : 9/5% 

Total: 181/100% 



Latin: 7/4% 
Other: 2/1% 
Total: 181/100% 



By sex 

Male: 172/95% 

By level of formal education completed 



Female: 9/5% 
Total: 181/100%. 



1-6 th grade: 2/1% 
7-9th grade: 49/27% 
10-11 th grade: 72/40% 



By length of sentence 

Up to 6 years: 90/50% 
7-20 years: 64/35% 



high school graduate: 
1-2 years of college: 
3-4 years of college: 
Total: 



45/25% 
1 12/7% 
- 1/1* 
■181/100% 



21+ years: 
death: 
Total j> 



26/14% 
1/1% 
181/100% 
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7. By length of time .already served * *\ 

Up to 6 months: 31/17% 4-10 years: 40/22% ■ fc . • 
7-11 months: ' 23/13% 11-20 years: . 5/3% t 
* 1-3 years: 82/45% Total: 181/14)0% 

8. By commitment to any other Illinois correctional center 

Yes, one other: 61/34% No: 86/48% * 

Yes, two others: 29/16% Total: 181/100% 

Yes, 3+ others: 5/3%' t ' * 

9. Did you use the library there? 

Yes: 54/57% No answer: 21/22% 

No: 20/21% Total: 95/100% 

10. Did you use any library before you were sent to prison? v 

Yes - school library: 12/7% Yes - school, public & college: 1/1% 
Yes - public library: 77/42% No (or very seldom): 36/20% 
Yes - school & public: 53/29% No answer: 2/1% 

Total: 181/100% 

11. How did you find out about the library here? 

Orientation: 43/24% Saw it. or saw announcement of it: 50/28% 

Other residents: 64/35% . Other: 5/3% - * 

Prison staff: 11/6% No answer: 8/4% ' ' 

Total: - 181/100% 

12. Do you use it? 

Yes: 151/84% In protective custody or segregation: 12/7% ^ 

No: 18/10% J©**1: 181/100% 

13. What do you use the 'library for? (more than one answer possible) 

To* check out materials: 123/46% For socializing: A/1% 

For in-library reading: 128/48% Other: 4/1% 

For music or audiovisuals: 6/2% * Total: 267/100% 
For quiet and relaxation: 2/1% 

14. Are you taking classes now? 

Yes: .85/47% . * No answer: 31/17% 

No:- 65/36% Total:* 181/100% 

15. Do, you use the library for class work? 

Yes: 41/48% No answer: 2/2% 

No: 42/49% Total: 85/100% 
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16. How often do- you use the library*? 

Daily: > 20/11% Monthly f 20/11% 

2-3 times a~week: 35/19% Less often than once a month: 23/13% 

Weekly: 27/15% Never or once /6nly : 27/14% 

2-3 times a month: 25/14% No answer: 4f2% 

Total: 181/100% 

17. Would you use th6* library more if you could? 

^Yes: 115/64% No answer: 18/10% 

No: 46/25% ~* Total; 181/100% 

Maybe: 2/1% * ' 

18. " Other than the library^how do you get reading materials? (more than one 

answer possible) 

Mail: 72/28% Borrow from other residents: 80/31% 

Visitors: 31/12% x Other: 16/6% 

Order from stores or None: 27/11% 

publishers: 27/11% Total: 256/100% 

Buy at canteen: 3/1% 

19. ' What do you like about the library? (more than one answer possible) 

The books: 53/25% Library staff ^ ease of 
Magazines and newspapers: 12/6% access, etc.: 30/14% 

Music and other materials: 16/8% Interlibrary loan: 3/1% , p 

Social place: 3/1% Escape from boredom: 4/2% 

Quiet/place to relax: 46/22% Physical layout and 'location: 10/5% 

Reading materials in general: 31/15% 

y .Total: 208/100% 

20. What don't you like? (more than one answer possible) 

Access to library/hours * Nefed instruction in how to 

open, etc.: 51/22% > use the library; 6/3% 

Library staff: 33/15% Long wait for requested 
Library rules: 20/9% materials: 12/5% 

Physical layout and location: 21/9% Other:' 14/6% 

Library materials* 70/31% • Total: 227/100% 

*" 21. Have you had any problem (s) with the library? (more than^one answer 
possible) 

No: 108/75% „ ^Yes, with >hours open: 14/10% 

Yes, with library staff: 10/7% Yes, other: 4/3% 
Yes, with overdues: .6/4% Total: 142/100% 

22. Did you ever go to the library for a book and find it wasn't ther^ 

* # 

Yes: 100/55% , No answer: 34/19% 

No: 47/46% Total: 181/100% 
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23. If yes, what did you do, about it? (more than one answer possible) 

Asked library staff for/help,' for a reserve, etc: £6/4*2% 
Used interlibrary loan^ 33/30% 
Gave up: 13/12% ' 
Took another book: Al/10% 
Kept on looking fort it: 3/3% 
Got it elsewhere:/ 3/3% 
Total: 109/100%/ 
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24. Did you ever see a film at the library? 

Yes (including TV, filmstfip, etc.): 30/17% 
No: 119/66% 

No answe/: 32/18% * ' / * 1 

Total: /l81/100% 

25. Did yoju ever go' to a book discussion group or other program in 
the library? 



No answer: 37/20% 
Total: • 181/100%* 




tes: 6/3% 
No: 138/76% 



26/ Have you ever used the law library here? 



Yes: 87/48% 
No: 55/30% 

27, If yes, how often? 



No answer: 39/22% 
Total: 181/100% 



2-3 times a week: 10/11% 

Weekly: 8/9% 

2-3 times a month: ' 6/7% 

Monthly; 10/11% 

Less often than 

once a month: 16/18% . 



Infrequently: 14/6% 
Once only: 17/20% 
No answer: 6/7% 
Total: 87/100% 



28. What were you trying to find out/to do? 

Work on own case: 62/72% 

Work on someone else's caSe: 1/1% 

Work on own case and on y someone else's case: 3/3% 

Learn about law in general: 14/16% 

No answer: 6/7% 

Total: 87/100%% 

29. Have you ever filed a document with the courts since you came here? 



Yes: 50/28% 
No: 41/23% 



No answer: 90/50% 
Total: 181/100% 
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30. If yes, did anyone else help you with it? 

Yes: 39/80% 
No:- 10/20% 
Total: 49/100% 
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31. 'if yes, who: 



Law library fclerk: 20/51% 
AnotJaf€r resident: 13/33% 

Own attorney or public defender: 6/15% ' 
Total: 39/100% 

32. Have you ever helped anyone else with a legal document? 

Yes: 31/17% Ncy answer: 101/56% 

No: 49/27% Total: 181/100% . 

33. What do you do if you have a question (legal or non-legal) and don f t 

know how to answer it? , ■ 

Ask another resident: 37/20% 

Ask a counselor or other prison staff: 34/19% 

Ask library staff member: 44/24% 

Use the library: 24/13%l 

Write or ask an attorney:~U/4% 

Other (don't know, depends on the question, etc.): 12/7% 
No answer: 21/12% 
Total: 181/100% 

34. Are you reading a book or magazine now? 

Yes: 140/77% No answer: 5/3% 

No:* 36/20% Total: 181/100% 

35. If it's a book, what kind is it? 

Biography or history: 12/10% Science fiction: 7/6% 

Sports: 1/1% Western: 4/4% 

Poetry: 4/4% ' Mysteries: 10/9% * 

'Occult or religion: 14/12% * " Romances: 3/3% 

Nonfiction in general; 38/33% • Fiction in general: 21/18% 



Total: 114/100% 



36. If it's a magazine, what kind is it? 



Sports: 7/21% Standard subject: 2/6% 

Picture or comic: 12/36% Not specified: 2/6% 

News: 8/24% ' Total: 33/100% 
Religious: 2/6% 

37* Is what you are reading your favorite kind? 

Yes: 101/77% 
No: 31/23% 
Total: 132/100% 
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38. Is there any bpok which has* been especially important /meaningful to 
you in your life? ' 



Yes: 85/47£ 
No: 91/50% 



No answer: 5/2% 
Total: "181/100% 



39, Would it make any difference 'to you if there were no library here?. 



Yes: 149/82% 
No: 21/12% 



, No answer: 11/6% 
Total: 181/100% 



40. If yes, in what way? (more than one answer possible) 

Relief from boredom: 50/25% 
Availability of . reading materials: 62/31% 
Opportunity for self-education, Information seeking, 
keep up with outside world, etc. : 40/20% 
* Quiet place: 7/4% 

Access to legal materials: 28/14% 
Other (photocopy service, etc.): 12/6% 
Total: 199/100% 



41. Do you know who provides the library service here? 



Yes (correct) i~ £*5/25% 

No (or Incorrect): 127/70% 



No answer: 9/5% 
Total: 181/100% 
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Appendix C. Smnmary of Responses to Correctional Library Survey 



(a) 

^ Item (note 3) 



Dwight 



(c) 
Joliet 



Maximum Security Correctional Centers 



(d) 
Menard 



(e) 
Menard SU 



(f) 
Menard PC 



(g> 

Pont lac 



(h) 
Stateville 



ICfVs^brar^erpBndl^ures for 1980/81 (with funds from ISL) 
a. Sifr»r*es 



b. , Books 

c. Periodicals 

d. AV materials 



$18,947 
7,491 
1,641 
846 



$32,237 


$59,053 


$20,363 


$32,581 


6,186 
1,860 


} 32,167 t 


} 11,092 


} 17,747 


2A8 


1,576 


544 


870 












>, 1.93f 


} % *668 


} 1,068 


375 


2,234 


770 r 


1,232 


1,445 


13,334 


4,598 


.7,357 


$42,351* 


$110,300 


$38,035 


$60,855 



e. AV equipment 160 . 

f. Other equipment 2,388 

g. Supplies 1,357 

h. All other (note 4)' 1,457 

TOTAL $34,288 

2(11 1). Number of hard cover books added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 4980/81. 

a. Uv books 233/2116 86/2372 175/4528 — /*25 ' 600/2578 

?^295 

b. General *- ■ 420/4604 277/5376 2107/18,777 ' 847/3100 1154/5810 



V 




$47,822 


$64,446 


12,684 


16,813 


2,955 * 


4,198 


210 ? 




364 


1,200 


4,072 


^75 


2,524 




.4,390 


4,122 


$75,019 


$95,368 



775/4087 
213/8000 



3(11 2). Number of paperback books added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. „ 
1023/6936 , — /704 — /7640 . 756/2500 792/2246 

•W5A9 . 



2422/17,000 

4(11 3). Number of periodical subscriptions added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. 



a. Legal 

b. General 



1/4 



~/18 
--/79 



~/6 
8/108 



?/2 
17/40 



--/4 
— /A4 



20/23 
2/119 



5(11 4). Number of titles of each type of audiovisual materials / number of pieces of equipment available 
ftf the corrections! center library for that format. 



a. Films/ films trips , — 

b. Slides 

c. Records , » 311/1 

d. Audio cassettes or tapes 

1400/25 

e. Videotapes & videocasaettes 

f« Microform 

g. Realia 

h. Other (see note 6/ 



7/2 
50/1 
~/l 

63/4 
39/2 



46/46 
110/140 
36/56 



15/15 



70/1 
225/8' 



-/6 



42/2 
2/1 
440/^ 

150/8 



~/8 



302/4 
435/5 

3/— 



1C0 



190/7500 
862/5100 

~/150 

— /20 
--/73 

12/3 
~-/l 
* 13.4/1 

73/5 
65/4 
«/3 



\ 



App. C, cont'd (p. lb) , 



(a) 

Item (note .3) 



(b) 
Dwlght 



(c) 
Joliet 



Maximum Security Correctional Cent ers 



(d) 
Menard 



(e) 



Menard SU Menard PC 



~($) ° lh) 

Pent lac Statevllle 



IL 



No 



IL 



No 



•1/3-5/7 2-6/9-10 



6(11 5). Who is responsible for selecting library materials for purchase? (see note 7) 
/1L IL SC IL IL 

DOC 

7(11 6). Do these selections need approval from'any member of the DOC staff? 

No 'No No ■ No No 

Yes 

8(I " AK Se i e Ch „o1e t 8 e f o f ° 1 Se in for e ^s:e e r.) r *~ C °" ec "°« al —« f gently p r0 vlde ? 

1/2/4/5/8/ 2-J1/1J-15/ 2-4/8-10/ 2/5/8 1-3/4/7-9 1-3/5/ 2-5/6-10/12 

y/tl/U 17-24 20/22/25 20-21/25 8-10/13 14/19/26-30 

9(I " B> ' ^tnsvers") f0ll0Wi " 8 tyP68 ° f naterial d ° eS the c °" ectl °« al center provide? (See note 9 for code 
1/3/4/5/7 1-8 1.7 us/7 Mm 

V 

10(111 CI). Total number of hours the library Is open per week. ^ 

48 50 40 N 20 

40 

11(111 C 2). Number of evening (after 6 PM) and weekend hours the library's open. 

8 20 0 . 14 0 

12(111 C 3). Number of hours allowed per resident per week to visit the library 

— -*48 0-20 5-8 5 30 

; 7.5 

13(111 C 4). Is the library kept open when the Regular library staff Is not available? 

No No No No No 

14(111 C 5). How many residents are allowed In the library at one time? (see note 10) 
25 50 40 NL 30 

5 

15(111 C 6). Are residents usually allowed to leave work areas to visit the library? 

Yes No Yes Yes Yes 

No 



30 ' 



22.5 

0 
10 

. No 
75 

No 



52.5 



10 



10.5 



No 



110 



No 



/ * 



J 



9 

ERIC 



IS I 



App, C, cont f d (p. lc) 



<*>' 

Item (note 3) 



a. Hospital 

b. Segregation 

c. Admins trative 
" segregation 

d. Other 



(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


Dwieht 


Jollet 


Menard 


Menard SU 


Menard PC 


£ontiac 


Stateville 


persons served who are in; 


(see note 


J.1 for code for answers) 






1 


4 


1/6 


, HA 


- 2 


10 


2 


2 


,2/4 


7/8 


KA 


2 


2 * 


2/8 








8/9 








2 


2/4 


.7/8 


HA 


2 


2 


2 






8/9 








3 


5 


1/6 




3 


.3 


2 



'17(111 C J?« What Is the approximate readingarea space In square feet? 

. 450 950 1270 * 40 (note 12) 532 



828. 



18<III C 9). What procedures are followed when requested material of the-f ollowing kind is not in the 

library? (note 13) Q * % ; 

a. Ugei 1/2 i/3 i/4 ) 1 2/1 

b. School 1/2 1 .1 )- 3/1/4 1 2/1 

c. General 1/2 - I ~ 1 ) 1 2/1 

19(IV 1). Does the person in charge have a library school degree? / If no^/has the person in charge had 
library-related course work? 

Yes/— Ho/Yes No/Yes No/No No/No -Yes/— 

20(XV 2). Is this library the ofiy responsibility of the person in charge? / If no, aeacrilk other 
Bibllltles brlejfly f and estimate the average number of hours per week spent on 
otjier duties, (see note 14) • 

Yes/—/-- ' Yes/—/— No/1-2/2 * — Yes/-^-- No/—/-- 

No/2/20 

' I * 

Z1(IV 3(). Is the librarian responsible for operating more than one library? 

No - No Yes Yes No Yes 



/ 



• 162 



4000 



Yes/— 



Yes/— /-- 



Yes 




App. C cont'd (p. Id) 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



(b) 
Dwight 



(c) 
Joliet 



Maximum Security Correctional Centers 



(d) 
Menard 



(e) 
Menard SU 



. (f) 
Menard PC 



(g) 
Pontlac 



(h) 
Statevllle 



22(IV 4). For each type ,of staff the number of employees/resident (R) or civilian (C) /professional (P), para- 
prof esslonal (PP), clerical (C), or maintenance (M) / number of hours worked per week by each person 
% . and source of salary funds (I for Illinois State -Library/ D for Department of Corrections). 



a. Institutional librarian and assistant institutional librarian/ 

1/C/P/35/I 1/C/PP/37.5/I 1/C/P/40/I 1/C/P/40/I 



b. Syst 

c. Library assistant 



coordinator of institutional services 
1/C/P/13/I 



I/C/PP/37.5/I 

d. Library clerk 1/R/C/40/I 2/R/C/37.5/I 7/R/C/35/I 



1/C/C/40/I 
1/C/C/20/I 



Legal clerk 2/R/C/40/I 2/R/C/37.5/I 
Clerical supervisor 

1/C/PP/37.5/I 



3/R/C/35/I 



g. Legal advocate 




2/R/PP/37.5/I 
1/R/PP/37.5/I 



2/R/C/18/I 
1/R/C/ 1'5/D 
1/C/C/40/D 



J 



1/C/P/40/I 
1/C/P/20/I 

1/C/P/6/I 



3/R/C/40/I 



1/C/P/35/I 
1/C/P/SO/I 
l/C/C/35/1 



10/R/C/30/I 
2/R/C/20/I 



1/R/C/40/I 5/R/C/30/I 



2/C/P/37.5& 



l/C/C/37.5/U^ 



1/R/PP/37.5/I 
5/R/C/37.5/I 



3/R/PP/37.5/I 
2/R/C/37.5/I 

1/C/PP/3L5/I 
1/R/PP/37.5/I 
1/R/C/37.5/I 

5/R/PP/3J.5/I 
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App. € cont'd (p. 2a) 



(•> 

Item (note 3) 



Maxlumn Security Cff 



(i) 

Stateville- 
MSU 



StateVille 
Staff Lib. 



Centralis 



Medium Security Correctional Centers 



lit). Library expenditures for 1980/81 (with funds from.ISL). 



Salaries 
b^Boeks 

c. Periodicals 

d. AV materials 



$13,5£p 
2,000 
875 



e. AV' equipment 800 
f « Other equipment 150 
$. Supplies 400 

lu All other (note 4 )» 708- 
A> TOTAL *. $18,465 



$14,000 



250 
50 

$14,380' 



$14,169 
39,306 » 
2,701 
19,883 

} 47,O f 21 

4,565 ' 
3^299 • 
$150,944 



(1) 
Graham 



$38,251 
• o,599 
2,4&0 



3,487 
650 
14,208 
$69,595 



(m) 
Logan 



$49,315 
} 19,028 
1,250* 



J 



1,410. 

3,000 
8,720 
$82,723 



2(11 1). Number of hard cover "books added in }980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81, 
a. Law books 65/385 — /16 1405/1405 2005/2005 107/1889 

t>. General 264/2190 6/653 1593/1593 , 9800/9800 949/4163 



3(11 2). Number of paperback 1 books' added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 

— /850 — /27 556/556 (note 5) IW9 



81. 
'9/86*47 



<n> 
Sheridan 



$25,380 
^,604 
4,241 

596 
7,332 
1,440 
16,2S8 
$70,169 



170/3334 
261/3776 



W10 



4(11 3), Number of periodical subscriptions added in 1980/81' / number held at end ojE 1980/81. 

m^Legal 2/6 ' — 5/5 1/1 ~/2 ~/10' 



(o) 
Vandal ia 



$24,337 
23,600 
3,899 
319 



3,177 

2,281 
5,082 
$67,695 



17571700 
878/4430 

450/?389 



b " General 



3/35 



105/105 



59/59 



— /64 



2/92 



5<I1 4). Number of titles of each type of audiovisual materials / number of pieces of equipment available 



In the correctional center library for that fprmat. 



m. Fllms/fllmatrlpa — /2 
b. Slides —/I 
c« Records 37/1 
<L Audiocassettes or tapes 

29/2 

e. Videotapes & videocassettes 
v 14/1 
f • Microform — -~* 

g. Realla, 

h. Other (see note 6) — 



~/l 
-/I 



— /I 



75/0 



600/7 

?/l 
287/2 

84/1 



* 313/1 



x 

173/3 

~/r * 

r-/l 
766/5 



3/~ 



4/16 
5/100 



22/~ 



17/- 



16 



1 



9 

. ERIC 



App. C. cont'.d (p. 2b) 

Maximum Security CC ' Medium Security Correctional Centers 

(a) . (i) (J) (k) , (1) (m) , (n) (o) 

Stateville. Stateville 

Item (note 3) MSU Staff Lib. Central ia Graham Logan S heridan VgndaUa 



iff 



6(11 5). Who is responsible for selecting library materials for purchase? (see note 7) 

IL/ML IL/ML ^SC IL IL IL IL 

7(11 6). Do these selections need approval from any member of the DOC staff? - ^ 

, Ko * No No No No No No 

8(111 A). Which of the following services or programs does the correctional center .library presently provide? 
(See note 8 for code for pnswers) 

2-4/8-11/1 Jf 1-4/9-11/13/ ' 1-2/8/10/19/ 1-2/4/8-10/ 1-2/4-5/ 1-3/5/8-13/ 2/8/10/19/ 

• 15/20/22-23/27 15-16/31 : 22/25/32 * 13/33 8/10 16 22/25/32/34 

9(111 B). Which of the following types bf material does the correctional center provide? (See note 9 for code 
for answers) v 

1-7/9 3-4/11 1-7 1/3/5-7 1/3-5/7 7/10/12 1/7 , 

<v 

10(111 C 1). Total number of hours the library is open per week. 

37.5 - '20* 40 56 65 37 N A 

* * 
11(111 C 2). Number of evening (after 6 4 PM) and weekend hours the library, is 'open. ' 

8 0 <6 10 24 4 ^6 

12<III<C'3). Numbed of hours allowed per resident per week to visit the library, (see note 10) 

ML NL « NL 27 NL NL ML 

1 . 

13(111 C 4)> Is the library J^ept open when the regular library staff is not available? ^ 

No c No Nor No # . , No . No No 

m ' 

14(111 C 5). How many residents ore allowed in the library* at one time? (see note 10) 
I NL< > ' tfL NL NL' NL 35. 20 x 

V 15(ILI C 6). Are residents usually allowed to leave work areas to visit the library? 

No ' ' No * yes No No * No. * No 



App. C, cont'd *lp, 2c) 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



* Maximum Security CC 

Statevllle Statevllle 
MSU Staff Lib, 



Medium Security Correctional Centers 



16(111 C 7). Bow are persons served who are in: 
a. Hospital , HA i NA 

t. Segregation NA ^ NA 

c. Administrative NA NA 

segregation 
d» Other ▼ 



(k) 


. (1) (m) 


(n) 


(o) 


Centralis 


Graham Logan 


Sheridan 


Vandal ia 


(see 


note 11 for code for answers) 






7/10 


6 10 


10 


11 


10 


f 2 f \ 10 


8 


10 


NA 


2 10 


8 • 


10 



NA 



NA 

■aieSfead 



NA 



1?(|XX C •)* What is the approximate breeding area space in* square feet? 

300 45Q .1900 3752 



200 



2460 



456 



18(UI C 9). What procedures are followed when requested material of the following" kind is not in the library? 
(see note 13) * 
a/ Legal 3/1 3/4/1 1 I 11 I - 

b. School 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1, - , 

c. General' t \ 1 1 1„ , 1 i 1 T 
• • • * ^ , * " * 

19 (IV 1). Poes the person' in charge have a library school degree? / If no, has the person in charge had 

library- related course" work? o • „ .< 

No/Yes No/Yesv Yes/— Yes/— Yes/— Yes/— 



20(1V 2). Is this library the only responsibility of the person in charge? /If no, describe other 

responsibilities briefly / and estimate the average number of hours per' week spent on K - 
these other duties. ~^C* 

Yes/—/— No/3/20 Yes/— A 1 —' No/3/8' Yes/—/— Yes/--/— 



21(IV 3). Is the librarian responsible for operating more than one .library? 

No No Yes - Yes* 



No 



No 



Yes/— 

No/3/? 
,v e8 ^ 



4> 




n 



App. C cont'd (p. 2d) 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



TIT 

Statevllle 
MSU 



turn Security CC 



(J) 
Statevllle 
Staff Lib. 



<k) 
Centralla 



Medium Security Correctional Centers 



(1) 
Graham 



(m) 
Logan 



(n) 
Sheridan 



(o) 
Vandalla 



22(IV 4). For each type of staff the number of employees/resident (R) or civilian (C) / professional (P), para- 
prof esslonal (PP), clerical (C), or maintenance (M) / number of hour* worked per week by each person / 
and source of salary funds (I for Illinois State Library, D for Department of Corrections). 

a. Institutional librarian and assistant institutional librarian 



1/C/P/40/I 

b. System coordinator of institutional service^ 

1/C/P/20/I 

c. Library assistant 

1/C/EP/37.5/I 



1/C/P/32/I 2/C/P/35/I 2/C/P/40/I 



- * 

d. Library clerk 

1/R/C/37.5/I 

e. . Legal clerk l/R/PP/37. 5/1 

f. Clerical supervisor 



1/C/PP/40/I, 
2/R/C/40/I- 



1/C/C/40/I 
2/R/C/40/I 



2/C/C/40/I 
2/R/C/25/I 
2/R/C/25/I 



1/C/C/35/I 
2/R/C/35/I 

3/R/C/35/I 



1/C/C/40/I, 

2/R/C/40/D 

1/H/C/40/D 



1/C/P/20/I 



1/C/C/40/I 
1/R/C/40/I 

2/R/C/40/I 
1/C/C/25/I 



g. Legal advocate 

h. Other * — — — 1/R/M/25/D 




Appc C cont'd (p. 3a) 



(a) 

I tea (note 3) 



Mlniaum Security CC 



(P) 
, Mollne 



Youth Centers 



(q) 
Vienna 



(D 
Dixon Spg8 



1(1). Library expenditures for 1980/81 (with funds from ISL) 

a. Salaries $25,858 — - - 

b. Books 8,408 
Periodicals 175 



AV Material 8 

AV equipment 
Other equipment 
Supplies 
All other 
TOTAL 



$42,763 
} 23,293 
1,142 



$10,182 
} 5,546 
272 



864 
54 
137 
$35,497 



O 1,402 

1,617 
9^656 



} 



$79,873 



334 

385 
2»299 
$19,017 



(8) 
DuPage 



$27,127 
1,144 
738 
137 

209 

161 

73 

$29,569 



(t) 
Hanna 



$32,015 
} 1,477 
388 



9 
45 
1,006 



$35,000 



2(11 

a. 

b. 
3(11 



1) . Number of hard cover books added In 1980/81 / nuaber held at end of 1980/81. 
Law books 1005/1005 1112/2737 ~ 1/46 5/27* 
General 2000/2000 1844/11,104 292/2062 226/2294 184/983 

2) . Nuaber of paperback books added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. 

500/500 8&3/S196 34271556 252/255* . 200/803 



(u) 
Jollet 



$28,463 
1,167 
270 
284 



64 
282 
$30,529 



~/25 
175/3500 



«~/300 



mi 

a. 

b. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



3). Nuaber of periodical Subscriptions added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. ^ 
Legal — — /2 — — — /3 6/6 

General 3/3 ' .-36/65 — /33 '< 4/35 



(v) 
Kankakee 



$11,250 k 
919 * 

439 



120 
365 



in the correctional center library for triat format. 



Fila»/f llastrlps 
Slides 

Records „ , 0/2 
Audio cassettes or tapes 



e« Videotapes & vldeocassettes 



g. 
h. 



Microform 
Realia — * 

Other (see note 6) — 



16/3 
428/— 
238/-- 

719/6 

63/— 

1/- 
~/9 



129/6 
8/1 

, 4/— 

126/8 



36/2 



} 166/12 
140/2 

15/7 
--/l 
158/— 

163 



14/-^ 



66/7 
-/I 



$13,093 



~/8 
203/2140 



— /50 


— /60 


— /29 


8 of equipment 


available 




184/9 


12/5 


45V3 




~/l 


—71 


7/- 


20/1 


—/I 


579/16 


«/7 


53/4 



14/1 ^ 




.r 



App. C cont'd (p. 3b) 



' Minimum Security CC Youth Centers 

- (a) . fq) it) <^) (v) 

Item (note 3) E. Mo line Vienna Dixon Spgs DuPage Hanna Joliet Kankakee 

6(11 5). Who is responsible for selecting library materials for purchase! (see note 7) 

1L IL SC IL IL SC SC. 

r 

7(11 6). Do these selections need approval from any member of the DOC staff? 

No No No No No ' No No 

8(111 A). Which of the following services or programs does the correctional center library presently provide? 
(See note 8 for code for answers) 

2/5/8-10 1-2/4/8/ t |i*2-4/9-10 1-2/4/10/ 1-2/7-11/ 1-4/8-10/ 2-4/8-11/13/ 

10-11/19 32/35-36 13/16 12/15/17/24 16/22/37 

9(111 B). Which of the following types of material does the correctional center provide? (see note 9 for code 
for answers) 

1-3/5 1-8/12 1/3-6 2-5/7 1/3-5/7/13 1-3/7 3-5 

10(111 C 1). Total number of hours the library is open per week. 

- 36 68 25 30- r AO - - - 37.5 — 37,-5 

11(111 C 2). Number of eveningX (after 6 PM) and weekend hours the library is open. 

12 20 6 0 0 Q2 

12(111 C 3) f » Number of hours allowed per^ resident per week to visit the library, (see note 10) 

NL 58 25 NL 4 1 NL 

13(111 C 4). Is the library kept open w)ien the regular library staff is not available? 

No No No No ? No Sometimes 

14(111 C 5). How many residents are allowed in the library at one time? (see note 10) 

NL y 40 20 15 15 16 12 

15(111 C 6). Are residents usually allowed to leave work areas to visit the library? 

No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 



\ 
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C cont'd .(p. 3c) 




Minimum Security CO 



Youth Centers 



(P) 
E, Mo line 



(q) 

Vienna 



16(111 d 7). How are persons served who are in: 

a* HoaWtal 10 1Q 

b* Segrei^tioj)^^^ 10 11 

c. iUtoinistratlve^ NA * 10 

Segregation * 

<fc Other * \ " . 



?0 

Dixon Spgs 



(8) 

DuPage 



(t) 
Hanna 



(see qpte 11 for code for answers) 



NA 

\" 
)11 



12 



17(111 C 8)# What Is the approximate reading area space in square feet? 

. 2000 800 225 540 fc 



NA 
NA 
NA 



583 



(u) 
Joliet 



10 
8 
NA 



600 



(v) 
Kankakee 



18(111 C 9). What procedures are followed when requested material of the following kind is not in the 
library? (see note 13) 
a, legal*' A . 1 1 3/1 1 
b* School NA * 1 1 3/1 1 
-General 4 — l—*-- ~ -1 «3/l 1 




iO 
NA 

* NA 



100 



3/1 
1 

1„ 



>19XIV 1). Does the peraon^in charge have a library school degree? / If no, has the person in .charge had 
library-related course work? 

No/Yes Yes/— No/No Yes/— No/Yes 



Yes/ 

20(1V 2)* Is this library the only responsibility of the person in charge? / If no, describe other 
responsibilities briefly /'and estimate the average number of hours per week spent on 
these other duties, * 

Yes/—/— No/3/? Yes/—/— Yes/—/— Yes/—/— No/3/5,5 



No/Yes 



21 (IV 3). Is the librarian responsible for, operating more than one library? 

No Yes No No No 



Yes 



Yes'/-- /-- 



No 
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App. C cont'd (p. 3d) 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



Minimum Securit y CC 

IF) ifr - 

Vienna 



E v Moline 



Youth Centers 

TF5 fsj 

Dixon Spgs DuPage 



Hanna 



(u) 
Joliet 



TO 
Kankakee 



L fl f \£/ ta f £ J the 1 T^ r ° f ^Payees/resident (R) or civilian (C) / professional (P) pa ra- 
professional (PP, clerical (C) , or maintenance (M) / number of hours worked per week by each person / 
and source of salary funds (I for Illinois State Library, D for Department of Corrections) " 

a. Institutional librarian and assistant institutional librarian 
1/C/P/40/I 1/C/P/40/I 



b. System coordinator of institutional services 

* — 1/C/P/9/I 1/C/P/2/I 

c. Library assistant 



I/C/P/37.5/I 1/C/P/40/I 
1/C/P/3.5/I 



1/C/P/37.5/I 



d. Library clerk 1/R/C/16/I 

e. Legal clerk 1/C/PP/40/I 

f. Clerical supervisor 

g. Legal advocate 

Other 1/R/M/16/I 



1/C/P/40/I 
5/R/C/30/I 
1/R/C/30/I 



1/C/C/25/I 



l/C/PP/26.5/,f 1/C/PP/40/I 1/C/PP/37.5/I l/C/PP/37. 5/1 
1/R/C/lO/D — ^/R/C/10/D 1/R/C/15/D 
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App. C cont'd (p. 4a) 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



(w) 
Pere 
Marquette 



Youth Centers 



~~5T 
St. 
Charles 



~7y) 

Valley 
View 



1(1). Library expenditures for 1980/81 (with funds from ISL) 



a. Salaries 

b. Books 

c. " Periodicals 

d. AV materials 



$13,550 
2,279 
750 
1,352 

341 



«• AV equipment 

f . Other equipment 

g. Supplies 285 

h. All other (note 4) 4,024 

TOTAL 922,581 



$24,834 
1,566 
618 
203 

211 

158 
292 
929,882 



$29,552 
586 
592 
5 



122 

62 

530,919 



2(11 1). Number of hard cover books added in 1980/81 / number Jield at end of 1980/81. 

a. Law books — ~/3 . 8/21 

b. General 1065/3081 3044/4457 416/3701 

3(11 2). Number of paperback books added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. 
(note 5) 777/800 319/1607 

4(11 3). Number of periodical subscriptions added in 1980/81 / number held at end of 1980/81. 

a. Legal — — /5 /3 

b. General 9/40 ~ /33 5/74 

5(11 " h ss&sssi s^^t£ "ss? ' of pieces of equipBent avaiiabie in the 



o 



a. Films/films trips 

b. Slides 
Qprdp 

cassettes 



79/2 
} 181/3 



111/5 
~/l 
3/1 
60/3 



apes 

e. Videotapes & vld'eoca&ettes 

^fTlUcrofform ' — 

>j g ; ReaHa 

i ho Otlper (aee note 6) 59/— 

f./V ' 

/ 



( /8 

222_( /l 

kits ( II 

( /3 



356/- 



49/— 



17? 




9 

•ERIC 
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App. C cont'd (p. 4b) 



Youth Centers 



(a) 



(w) 
Pere 



st: 



Item (note 3) Ma rquet te ' C harles 




7y5 

Valley 
View 



6(11 5). Who is responsible for selecting library materials for purchase? (see note 7) 
SC IL IL 

7(11 6). Do these selections need approval from any member of the DOC staff? 

No No No ■ * 

8(111 A). Which of the following services or programs does the correctional center library presently provide? 
(see note 8 for code for answers) 

2-3 1-5/7-11/12/16 1-2/4/9-11/13 

9(111 B). Which of the following types of material does the correctional center provide? (see note 9 for code 
for answers) 

4-5 1-7 2-6 

10(111 C 1). Tptal number of hours the library is b^en per week. 
^ 43 37.5 - N 



ON 



11(111 C 2). Number of evening (after 6 FM) and weekend hours the library is open., 

3 

f 

12(111 C 3). Number of hours allowed p^f resident per week to visit the library. 



NL 



NL 



13(111 C 4). Is the library kept open. when the regular library staff is not available? 
No Yes No 

14(111 C 5). How many residents are allowed in the library at one time? 

10 60 NL 

15(111 C 6). A/e residents usually allowed to leave work areas to visit the library? 
No Yes Yes 
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App. C cont'd (p. 4c) 



Youth' Centers 



(a) 

I teat (note 3) 



(w) 
Pere 
Marquette 



(x) « (y) 
St. Valley 
Charles View 



(see note 11 for code for answers) 
NA 
NA 
10 

13 



16(111 C 7). How are persons served who are In; 

a. Hospital NA 7 

b. Segregation NA 7 
c: Administrative — 

segregation 
> d. Other 

17(1X1 C 8), What is the approximate reading area space in square feet? 

357 6048 2550 

18(111 C 9). What procedures are followed when requested material of the following kind is not in the 

library? (note 13) * * 

. a. Legal 11 1 ~ 

b. School 1*1 I J 



c. General 



'1 



19 (XV 1), Does the person in charge have a library school degree? / If no, has the person in charge had 
library-related course work? 
„ ' Yes/— Yes/— , Yes/— 

20(IV 2). Is this library the only responsibility of the person in .charge? / if no, describe other 
responsibilities briefly / and estimate the average number of hours per week spent on 
these other duties. 

No/3/32 Yes/—/— Yes/— /— 

21 (XV 3). Is the librarian responsible for operating more tban one library? 
Yes No No 
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App. C cont'd .(p. Ad) 



Youth Centers 



(a) 

Item (note 3) 



(w) 
Pere 
Marquette 



(x) 
St. 
Charles 



(y) 

Valley 
View 



22(IV 4).* For each type of staff the number of employees/ res^delit (R) or civilian (C) / professional (P) , para- 
prof esslonal (PP), clerical (C) , or maintenance (H; / number of hours worked per week by each person / 
and source of salary funds (I for Illinois State Library, D for Department of Corrections)., 

a. Institutional librarian and assistant institutional librarian 

, J: - 1/C/P/37.5/I l/C/P/57:5/I 

' s 

b. System coordinator of Institutional services $ 

\S 1/C/P/8/I — 

c. Library assistant 

l/C/C/40/I 1/C/PP/37.5/I 



d. Library clerk 



«. Legal clerk 

_£ ' „ 



f. Clerical supervisor — 

g. Legal advocate 

h. Other 



1/R/C/12.5/D l/C/C/22*.5/I 
j 2/R/C/13.5/D 



t 
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Appendix C cont'4 (p. 5a) 
N Notes 

1. General: The data reported here were 'collected on the attached Correctional Library Survey form and in / 
most cases were not verified. Some* figures were indicated as estimates; and sometimes when one figure was given 
for. tw^o items (e.g., hardcover and paperjbacfc btfoks held), we used whatever indication was given (e.g., proportion 
o'f those added) to estimate the component parts. ' ' 

2. The correctional centers: ThreeNtfiri. new in 1981, viz., Cenfcralia, Graham and East Moline. Column (e), 
.Menard Special Units, includes both a medium security unit and a condemned unit; where separate data were reported, 

the former is on the first line, and the latter on the second. -Column (f) is the Menard Psychiatric 'center. 



1. The items on which we have data are numbered J to 22; in parentheses are given the corresponding number on 
the Correctional Library. Survey form ' '** 

* V- . 

4. Item 1 (I)h includes equipment maintenance, travel, film rental, postage, telephone, insurance* etc. v 

5. Item 3 (11 2). Paperback books are included in the pount of hardback books in Item 2 (II 1). 

6. Item 5 (II 4)h includes typewriters (columns d-f); public address system, overhead projector, ^5 mm camera "(h); 
transparencies ^k); radio and typewriters (p); View Waster reels "(r); posters, art prints, games and puzzles (s); 
posters <t); opague projector (u); gaates aod multi-media ^its (v); vertical file (wj; and, games , (y). Data for this 
item are sometimes for sets or kits. . ' s -* 

7. Item 6 (II 4)-* IL-institution librarian; IL/ML-institution librarian at the main library of this^center; 
SC-sytftea coordinator of institutional services; DOC-DOC employee. ' / 



8. Item 8 (III A); Fox nos. 1-16, see attached 'copy of Correctional Library Survey 



^17-literacy or other voldnteer training. 
18-library interest user survey 
Illegal reference survey 

20- legal skills workshop, legal video seminar, etc. 

21- staf f library 

2i-typewr iters * 
23-ches8 and/ or other games ,* 
34-Study Unlimited tapes \ 
* 25-typing and carbon paper and envelopes, and /or 
samples of legal forms 



26*bookcart service 

27- Christmas festival 

28- legal staff 'development program 

29- Bur Oak Law Forum ■ 

30- videot aping of special events and of TV programs 

31- annual calendar of criminal justice continuing education 



-s. 



32- general reference 

33- instruction in library use 

34- book displays 

35- vlewlng and listening center 

36- book talks 4 
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App. C cont*d (p.. 4^0 



Youth Centers 



(a) f (w) (x) * (y) 

Pere St. Valley 

Item (note 3) Marquette Charles \ View > # 

* i J * 

22(IV A). For each type of staff the' number of employees/ resident (&} *br.*civilian (C) / professional (P) , para 

professional (PP), clerical (C), or maintenance (M) / number of hours worked per week 'by each person 
and source of salary* £unds (I for Illinois State^.ibrary , D for Department of Corrections) . ' * • 

' ' * - v J 

a. Institutional librarian and assistant institutional librarian 

. v - l/C/P/37.5/1 1/C/P/37.5/I V ■ , £ 



b. System coordinator of institutionaj^services 
1/C/P/8/I 



c. Library assistant r * *Ny 

1/C/C/40/I l/C/PP/37.5/1% — 

d. Library clerk — M/R/C/12.5/D ' 1/,C/C/22^T/J 

V , 2/R^C/13.5/D 

e. Legal clerk ) — — — * 

f. Clerical supervisor — * — — * «""* * 

g. Legal advocate, 4 — — A — \ 

h. Other - — — ' 
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Appendix C cont'd (p. 5a) 



Notes 



U General: The data reported* here were collected on the attached Correctional Library Survey form ami in* 
most cases were not verified. Some figures were indicated as estimates; and sometimes -when one figure was given 
for two items (e.g., hardcover and paperback books held), we used whatever indication was given' (e.g., proportion 
of those added) to estimate, the component parts. * • " 



- 2. The correctional centers* Three were new in 1981, viz., Centralia, Graham and East Moline.. Column (e), 
Menard Special Units, includes both a medium security unit and a condemned unit; where separate data were reported, 
the former is on the first line, and the latter on the second.-, Column (f) is the Menard Psychiatric Center. 



a JTThe items on which we have data are numbered 1 to 22; in parentheses are given the corresponding dumber on 
, the Correctional Library Survey form. % « 

4. Item 1 (I)h includes equipment maintenance, travel, film rental, postage, telephone, insurance", etc. 

5. Item 3 (II 2). Paperback books are included in the count of hardback books in Item 2 (II 1). . % 

6. Item 5 (II 4>h includes typewriters (columns d-f ) ; public address system, overhead projector, 3S mm camera (h>; 
transparencies (k); radio and typewriters (p); View Master reels Or); posters/art prints, games and puzzles (s); 
posters (t); opaque projector (u); games and multi-media kits (v); vertical file (w); and games (y). flata for this 
item are sometimes for sets orNcits. . 1 

X - - . . \ 

7. Item 6 (II A): IL- institution librarian; IL/ML-institution librarian at the main library of this center; 
SC-syatem coordinator of institut ionVd services; DOC-DOC employee. 



0> 



8. Item 8 (III A); For nos. 1-1 A. see attached 

17- llteracy or other volunteer trainii 

18- library interest .user survey . 

19- legal reference survey 

"20-legai skills workshop, legal video seminar, etc, 

21- 8taff$J.ibrary 

22- typewriters v 

23- cheas- and/or other games 

24- Study Unlimited tapes 

25- typing and [carbon paper and envelopes, and/or 

samples of legal forms ^ 



copy of Correctional Library Survey. V 

26- bookcart service 

27- Christmaff festival . 

28- legal staf f~development. program 

29- Bur Oak Law Forum 
O0-videotaping of special events and of TV programs 

31 - annual calendar of criminal justice continuing education 

32- general reference 

33- instructidff in library use 

34- book displays 

35- viewing and listening center 

36- book talks 
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'Appendix C cont'd (p. 5b) « 

9. Item 9 (HI B) : Answers for this Item were accepte4 even if only available from the system headquarters. 

For nos. 1-7, see attached copy of Correctional Library .Survey . 

8- vertlcal file materials or pamphlets Fl-criminal justic professional literature and/or 

9- CED and/or Study Unlimited tapes Job-related materials 

10-law books, legal brief bank, etc 12-phone bpoks, college catalogs, etc, - 

^ 13-education and/or library science professional literature 



10. Items 1^ (1$ C 3) and 14 (III C 5) : NL « no .limit. 



11, Item 16 C 7): NA * not apolicable^ 

1- gift and/or withdrawn books ^ 7-small deposit collection 

2- book cart . 8-iimited visits to the regular library 

3- protectlve custody by book cart ' 9-served in cell - / * 

4- photocopy lb-materials sent on request - ) 

5- reception and "eft agnostic area by weekly visit • ^ 11-rotating collection 

to library « 12-those sick in bed are supplied materials upon request 

6- staff visits as requested ip ' 13-books and periodicals sent to'orien'tation * 



- 12, Item 17 (III C 8), column,. (e) : Inmates are locked^in ^x**- cages while in the^library, 

13. Item 18 (III C 9): ' i * 

1- lnterlibrary loan . 3-try other correctional center librarles'in system area 

2- purchase ' N , 4-photocopy , 

* • * 

14- Item 20 (IV 2): * 1-some work for Education Department; 2-some work for DOC; 3-some work in another 
correctional center library. 
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Library Research Center, University of Illinois 
410 David Kinley Hall, 1407 W. Gregory Derive, 
Urbana, 1L 6.1801 217-333-1980 



\ 



Correctional Library Survey 



The Library Research Center is conducting a survey of correctional 
libraries in Illinois for the # State Library* As part of this survey, would 
you please complete one copy of the questionnaire for^each separate correc-, 
tional library facility served. Another part of this survey involves a 
visit to<your library •system headquarters by two members of the research 
team. Rhea J, Rubin, -the pr-incipal investigator, and I plaii to arrange an \ 
interview with the coordinator for institutional libraries as well as with 
the library system director to discuss wording with the correctional centers. 
Consequently, we would appreciate securing a completed questionnaire soon, 
before dur visit. We hope to visit each correctional library. 

. • • *a • 

For questions using Yes/No or parentheses, please answer with a check 
"mark. If you have any questions about this form,- please contact Christopher 
Jocius at the Library Research Center. Thank you for your assistance and 
cooperation with this survey. 



" I. - * Library Expenditures. for 1980/81 



Sources of Funds 



.ISL * Other (specify) Other (specify) 



Salaries 
Books 

^Periodical subcriptions 
AV Materials 

0 

AV Equipment , 
. Other Equipment 
Supplies ' - ' 



All £j£her expenditures ' 



Total 




1&0 



, * 
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II. Library Collection 

1. Hard cover Books 

a. Law books 

b. General books 
"2. Paperback books 

3. Periodical subscriptions 

a. Legal 

b. General 



No. <Added 
1980/81 



No. held at end 
1980/81 



4. AV materials. An the space to the left of each term below, indicate 
the number of /itles of that format which were held at the end of 
last year. In the space to the right, show the number of pieces of 
equipment available in the correctional center library for this 
format.' 

Films and filmstrips 



^frCpfe — Slides 
Records 



Audio cassettes 

Videotapes & videocassettes 

Microform 

Realia 

pther (specify) 



5. Who .(title) is responsible for selecting library materials for 
purchase? 



.6. Do these selections need approval from any member of the DOC staff \ 



Yes 



, No 
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Services 

A. Which of the following services or programs does the correctional 
center library presently provide? 



1. ( 


) Preparation of bibliographies 


/9. 


( 


) Literature search assistance 


2- ( 


) Gathering materials from 


10. 


( 


) Orientation to library for 






Luiicwuiuii Lui user 






new residents 


3. ( 


) 


Programs (e*g., films) 




ii. 


( 


— - - - - - — 

) Preparing exhibits 


4. ( 


) 


New boolc^ lists 


12. 


( 


) Book reviews 


5. ( 


) 


Bookcart services 


13. 


( 


) Library newsletter \ 


6. ( 


) 


Reading discussion groups 


14. 


( 


) Play reading groups 


7. ( 


) 


Creative writing groups 


15. 


( 


) Audiovisual production 


8. ( 


) 


Photocopying 


16. 


( 


) File of "staff research interestj#^ 












. for individual staff members 


( 


) 


Other 








( 


) 


Other 




( 


) Other 



B. Which of the following types of materia 
library provide? 



Foreign language ^fct^rials 
; ( ) Large E£int materials * 



3. £ ) Vocational materials 

4. ( ) AV materials 



'5. ( 

6. ( 

7. ( 
( 



does the correctional center; 
Newspapers 

Talking books & periodicals 
Adult basic education materials 
Other 1 < 



C. Library hours and facilities 

Total number of hours opeji per week 



1. 
2. 



_& Number* of evening (after 6 PM) and* weekend" hours . 



4. 



J Number of hours allowed per resident per week to* visit 
the library' * 

Is library kept open when regular library staff is not 
, available? ; . , 



Hd|j many residents are allowed in the* library^jit^one time? 
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6. Are residents usually allowed to leave worlrtrreas to visit the 
library? 

Yes , N o jj^ 

7. How are these persons served? 

Hospital patients *v ■ 



Those in segregation 



In administrative segregation 
Other 



8- What is the approximate reading area space in square f 




9. ^What procedures are followed when requested material of the * 
following is not in library? 1 



' School 



General Public 



IV A . . Library Staff * * t 

1. Does th<* person in charge have a library school degree 9 
' yes , No 

.If no, has person in charge had library related course work 9 
Yes , No • - 



2* Is this library the only responsibility the person in charee 9 



Yes 



If no, please describe other-responsibilities briefly, and estimate 
average/number of hours spent on nonliferary duties. 



3. Is the librarian responsible for 'operating more than one library 9 
Yes , No - 



If yes, please describe. 




ft * 
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4. Please list library staff for this correctional center. 
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Position/ title 

— ^ 


Resident or 
Civilian? 


1 Clerical or 
Professional? 


No. of hours 
worked^per week 


Source of 
Salary Funds? 
DOC/ISL/LS* 


a. 






* 

A 


4 

* 


b. 




- i — 

* 


* 


/ 

M~ 


* 


• 




' ^ 




1 

d. • 










e-. 






- 


• 


j 

f . 






r 

• 




g. 




( 

x 




3* 

• 










• 


i. 




■' > 


^- -* 


1 



* DOC s Department of Corrections 
• 1SL « UIitjois..&t^te: i pibrary 



LS- library System 
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Appendix D. Comparative Analysis~of Holdings of Law N Libraries 
in Illinois Correctional Cent9*^ in 1982 

This is a chart of titles* I*found in the prison law libraries I visited. 
It is intended to serve several purposes* First, it ^will allow institutions 
to share resources through interlibrary loan of materials which are not often 
used and are too expensive to hatfe in every library. Second, it ^will be a ' 
useful tool for took selectors! I have included OCLC identification* numbers 
for those titles which would be desirable additions to a prison law library 

collection so that book selectors can easily identify full bibliographic 

information for a particular title* The chart also enables selectors to 
i^d^ntify areas in which the collection is particularly strong or unnecessarily 
redundant, thereby allowing them to plan for orderly * balanced collection de- 
velopment. Finally, the chart provides a quick check ort the extent to which 
the collection meets the standards of the Recommended Collections for Prison 
and Other Institution Law Libraries , compiled by, the American Association of 
Law Libraries' Special Interest Section on Law Library Service to Institution 
Residents (1980). The symbol "R" immediately to the left of a title indicates 
that it is a recommended title in the AALL lis** A library which does not own 
a particular recommended title is not necessarily inadequate, because oth£r 
titles are often ^Listed as alternatives (e.g.^a library shoCild have either 
the Uiu.ted States Code Annotated or the United States Code Service ). 

^^e chart is divided into three' broad categories of materials: Reference 
Tools; Primary Sources and Their Access Tools; and Secondary Sources. Each 
category is further subdivided into types of materials and, in Category III, 
subject matter covered. A "balanced law library ^collection should contain 
titles from each category and subdivision. 



Ann Puckett 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 



A = Library owns full set, currant edition, or all^it needs of that title. 
I = Library collection is in^fmplete or subscription's not current. 
M = Library" owns .multiple copies. $ | 

's*= library has unnecessary superseded vplumes or outdated^ edd^ti&n. * * 
C = Library lacks some desirable earlier volumes but Has current subscription 

- (used only for legal periodical^ krid court reports). q . 
R =~ Li steel In Recommended Collections fox Prison and O ther Institution Law 
* , - Libraries . * ' \ * - * ' . * 

* «= Kept , in £ desk and not generally available. a 1 ' - ' 

+ .= Subscription is .current bijt not filed* and therefore not readily available. 
C = See Section 3 lof Chapter 9. v ° * m . " * ' . _ . 



*In "a few.cas&s, tlie collection! were so'latge ofc my time so limited that I 
coyild not .note evfesy secondary source*. Where that was the- case-. I have so 
stated* in my individual report" for that institution; .copies of these individ- 
ual reports havg b'een sent to DOC and ISL and to the various qetlters and * 
libraries. 0 ^ ° <*" - " 
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I. KEHlMNCf loots 



COMPARATW 
ANALYSIS Of ILLINOIS 
M1SOH » AW 
LllRAAT COLLECTIONS 

Lam Directories § 

AUTHQR/TITLf 


«• 
m 

I 


JC 

I 




1 

«• 

w 
(9 


% 


c 

3. 
0 


y 
? 


c 

21 
es 

— . 

>• 
i- 0 

■*: 


c 

» 
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?r 

«v C 

Q =9 


c "c 

u O 
> — 

of 

II 


I 

e 

4 
I 


=> 

WO 

1 


u 
• 

** 
c 

z 


=> 
<A 
r 

u 
c 


c 

i 

•a 


"> 

• 

** 

«a 


=» 

r 
— 

* 


5 

e 


I 


QUC' 


1 WritiA Bench 


S 














- 

- 




- ■ 
















S 






2. American Correctional 
Association Olrtftory 










A# 


A 








A 








A 






2591 


3 Bar Reojster 










A 






























4 Illinois Leoal Director* 


* 


A 


s 




S 


A 


J.- 

A 


- 


1 ■ 

A 








A 


A 






S 


A 


A 


4B3 

fc£8? 


S, lip* i Ltxpl Information 
Directory 


A 






A 










— • 












A 






V tt ^Urtlndale-MobbtH 






JL- - 


— \ 




SI 




— 








A 


A 


S 




s . 


sse 

4923 


7 National [^Offender 
•AMStince Otrectory 














— 


— 















513 
79SS 


t b National prison D^rec* 
tory 














975 




A 






— 
















2fti 

7032 


9 Sull1*in'$ (Illinois) 








A 


A 


A 


















A 


S 


A 


A 






Legal Dictionaries 

author/ Tint; 


* 












/ 

1 


< 


► 
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• 

226 
646 


Dictionary, 3d ed. 








A 






I 
V 










A 


A 


A 


A 






A 


A 


2 Slack's li« OKtlonary. 










H 




t 

A 


S 


A 








M 




A 


M 


A 




M 




R 3. ' Slick's law* Dictionary. 
=► 4th ed 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A ' 












* 


A 


A 




A 




A 


A 


49S 

731C 


4 ft&oyter's law Oictionjry 




> 










_J _ 







































y 


T " 

A 


















- 






R 6 Q\fiS law Dictionary 












A 






















A 


23(K 


7- Mitchell, Businessman's 
leoal Lexicon 














A 


























S^kwSchtntdt. Attorney's Otc 
ttonary of Medicine. 
1981 


- 








A 
































9. Robb. Spamsh/tngllsh 
Dictionary of legal 
Ten** 








a* - 


A 



























A 




73! 
9863 


'■ 1 "' * 
^0. U111ta«s. Dictionary of 
American Penoloqy 




i 






> 




A 




A 
























11 Words and Phrases 














s 




















* 








« 

Legal Research 
and Writing • 
author/ ti Tit 












t 


1 








- 




















.1 Blskind. Simplify legal 
y Writing 




A 






































8 2 Cohen, how t%f ^ the 
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Appendix E. Proposed Photocopy Policv: 1981 

MEMORANDUM 



-Date October 14, 1981, 



To: . Michael J. Hayes, Chief 

* Special Litigation Division 

F rom: Debra J. Anderson 
Legal Counsel 

S\b\tti photoc6pying ?OUCY 



* Enclosed is a copy of the Photocopying Service^olicy 
proposed with respect to all adult correctional institutions, 
I am informed >y Robert Efisley, Senior Consultant of the State 
Library System, , that a similar policy had b§en approved by. the 
individual system directors. I am also enclosing a copy of that 
policy. The "amended" policy, however, reflects the incorporation, 
of additional language recommended by the Department's legal . 
staff. 4 Although the amended policy has not yet been approved i 
by the system directors, Mr. Ensley has assured me that he will 
arrange for k review of the policy as soon as possible. The 
amended polity is, in our, opinion, a more administratively 
manageable tool than that currently in use at the Pontiac 
Correctional Center. Although it does not include all the recem~v 
mendations proposed by Judge Baker in LaC artier Jones y\ x Gayle; M. * 
Franzen, No. 79-2229, it does, in our opinion/ comply with exist* 
ing case law and the constitutional rights afforded inmates of 
access to the courts. 0 

' If I cart be of further assistance*, please do not hesitate 
to contact me. I will keep^you- informed of any progress in this 



area. 



6«s 



■ jpb^afl..Arch, 

Debra J. (Anderson 
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PHOTOCOPYING SERVICE 



i 



POLICY ~ 



Personal 'photocopying service for' inmates is a privilege 
which will he made "available on a fee basis /in each adult 
correctional center • library as an , extension ,of the library,, 
program. 6 * - ' s 



EXPLANATION 

* . " *v "< « > ' 

Inmates have three options available jto them for reproduction, ~ 
of any document, including legal documents: ' > , 

1. Typewriters 'are available in each library fbr the type- 
written duplication of original docinpei}ta by the use of 
carbon paper. Inmates can utilize carbon paper in 

; preparation of original document rather than depend upon 
staff to duplicate these for them. '* f* 

2. t Inmates may forward their material to family f , friends.,* lawyers, 

etc., in the community to" have. them reproduce^* } 

3. Materials may bh photocopied by the library. The cost for 
reproduction wiil be n<\ less* than 5c, ,and no\ipdre than ,10c 
per copy, with actual per copy, cost posted. in the library, 
and .at all other appropriate -locations determined by the 
institutional administration^ " 

, Inmates who are * financially unable to haVe non-legal documents 
reproduced in the library 'sha'll adhere to Options- 1-2. In the 
event the warden or his designee determines that the ipmate is 
without funds , copies of legal documents which cannot reasonably 
be- duplicated by the, use of carbon paper, will be' provided to the 
inmate, free of charge, in the 'quant ity specified by the applicable 
rules of the court. ^ < 

For those inmates who are not justifiably able to use the library 
materials in the library, information or excerpts from library 
.materials may be reproduced and made available ^free of charge at 
the discretion of the librarian witl\£ri the parameters of copyright 
laws, existing budgetary resources, and available staff. * Inmates 
who do not have direct access to the law library should be provided with 
access to law clerks* who will obtain- copies of the requested dacuments 
from th'e law library free of charge 



PROCEDURE . 

Accumulated .charges will be deducted -from the inmate's funds by 
means of a money voucher signed' tHe inmate, signed by the 
librarian, and turned into;£he Trust office which will forward 
payment of the copying charges to the appropriate library system. 
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PHOTOCOPYING SERVICE 



I. POLICY 

f 

Personal photocopying service for Inmates Is a privilege which 
will be made available on a fee basis In each adult correctional 
center library as an extension of the library program, 

III EXPIRATION « 

Inmates have three opt! ohs available to it-hem for reproduction of 
any document. Including legal documents: 

1. 'Typewriters are available In each library for the typewritten 

dupl Icatlon of original documents by the use of carbon'paper. 
Inmates can utilize carbon diaper In preparation of orlglnaT * 
documents rather than depend upon staff to dupJIcate these 
for them. ~ /• * , 

2. Inmates may forward their material to family, friends, lawyers, 
etc.. In the community to have them reproduced. 

3. Materials may ba photocopied by the library. The cost for re- 
production will be no less than 5f, and no more than. 10* per? 
copy, with actual =per copy cost posted In the library, and at ' 
all other appropriate locations determined by the Institutional 
administration. 

Inmates tfho are financially unable to have documents reproduced In 
the -library shall adhere to options I or 2. 

For those Inmates who are not Justifiably abte to' «se,the o library 
materials In the. library* excerpts irom library Materials may be 
reproduced and made available free of charge) at the discretion of 
* the librarian within the parameters of copyright laws, existing - 
budgetary resources, and available staff. . „ 

J 1 t . PROCEDURE 

Accumulated "cWges will be deducted, from the Inmate's funds by 
means of a money voucher signed by {he Inmate, signed by the li- 
brarian, and turned Into the Trust Office which will forward pay- 
ment, of the copying charges to the approprlatB library system. 
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An Evaluation of System-Provided Library Services 
to State, Correctional* Centers in Illinois * 

' ' , . SUPPLEMENT ' / 

* t 
On March 29, 1983, copies of this report were sent to the following* 
people: of ISL: Mrs* Gesterfield, Ms* Lamont, Mr. Ensley; of DOC: Dr. 
Craine, Ms* Joyce; and of the.Aclyisory Committee: Mr. Bigman, Mr. 
Lohrstorfer, Mr.SIbel, ►and Mr. Welch* They were asked to react to it in 
writing by April 21st. As of April 30, we had responses ftom Paul Bigman, 
James UJ>el , John Lohrstorfer, and Robert Epsley. Any minor corrections' 
they sent — typographical, numerical,* nominkl-'-have -been incorporated into 
• this- final (single-spaced) edition. Concerns and disagreements which they 
shared are discussed below. \ 

A. Comments on Chapter 2, Section 1: The*Role and Responsibilities of 
t the ISL . „ 

1. v. Photocopying Policy * ' * 

Bigman, states that "I think that the proposed amended photocopy policy, 
while an improvement, still leaves some problems. First, I'm not sure yhy 
there should be a minimum charge established in the policy/ My recollection 
is that BOLS owns the photocopy machine in .the Stateville library, and that 
the actual cost is' less than five cents per copy. It seems to me more 
reasonable that the /charge - if any*- at each institution be tied to actual 
cost than*- to an arbit'rar^ formula. Second, if prisoners are to be charged 
for copying legal papers;\l'm uncomfortable with any indigency standard 

» other than approval.af paupers/ 1 petitions. If a standard based on the amount 
of funds in a .prisoner's account is used, I think the policy should be vfery 
explicit. For example, if the cutoff point is fifty dollars, it should be 
clear that a prisoner with fifty- fwp dpllars in his or her act^unt would 
be charged only for the first twa dqllar9 worth of copying, and not an un- 
limited amount* . Finally, I ^hirik/tha % there's an ongoing problem with 
identification of what does or does not constitute 'legal materials' for pur- 
poses bf free pho^pcopying. My feeling is that the librarian shoufd .never 
refuse free phpt^fy^lfng becau se he or she believes that, as a matter of 

'judgment, the ma t®l^r is unnecessary." ; : * ' 

Puckett responds 'that she agrees with Bigman that the approval of 
paupers' petition i% the best indigency standard and that, if .another stan- 
dard is used, it mus^ube specific and clear. She suggests tjjat a procedufe 
for determining' wh^il are "legal materials" should have two provisions. 
First, the number md type of papers to be copied should })i based on the 
court's filing requirements as tb what the inmate must provide. i The 
inmate, has the , responsibility for demonstrating the courjt's, requirements 
.to the library* employee. ' Second, idaterials which do uot need to be submitted 
to the court, but are necessary' for .the, inmate's legal research, should be 
photocopied only when the inmate does not.have^adeguate physical access . 
to the law library, 1 (I.e. , J0-1$ hours per. w&ek> r l • * . < 
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"2. ' Policy on Emergency Procedures 



Ubel writes: "Maintaining a minimal level of Ubrary^ service dyring an 
employee strike would require that library employees ciros^ picket lines. 
This will create unnecessary tension between security mid* library personnel . 
and could jeopardize the future safety of library personnel;" , ^ - 

Rubin responds that she, too, is concerned about the personal decision 
a library employee would have to make about crossing; picket lines. * Bht the 
policy is aimed primarily at lockdowns whiqh are /f ar more^f requent than 
strikes* Library services must be maintained^ somehow: Bigman .shares his^ 
experience with a 6-week lockdfown while he worked at -Stateville. His 
concerns were that the institutional administration required the library 
employees to "carry legal documents backed forth from prisoners, subject- f 
ing us to liability should anything happen to those documents." He felt 
that the civilian library staff was in "a compromised position." 

* ' The policy on emergency procedures , as written, includes no detailed\_ 
plans to address these viable concerns. When the ISL and DOC wrote" the, % . , t 
policy,, it was felt that each:situatidn .would reqtiire unique Solutions./ 

' Perhaps a procedure should be added to the .pplicy requiring af meeting of 
t)ie librarian/ library coordinator, chief of security, ana assistant warden 
at the declaration of the emergency. These four -people would reach an 

agreement on safe, fair procedures allowing for minimal library service, t t ^ 
during the emergency situation. * ; 

3. ISL Consultant for Institutionalized .Services 

Ensley notes that this position "has always been part time. With the 
addition of more system assignments and increased LSCA monitoring other 
tshan institutional projects, the time for providing leadership has been 
eaten up. Also, the loss of a full-time assistant made much of the early 
activity f rom. tSL no longer possible." , v 

- 4. Continuing Education . \ 

• Ensley writes that the Specialized Library Sefvides Section of ILA 7 does 
allow for discussion groups to be formed that 9 an institutional services 
voice in ILA is possible.' t 

\ \ 

5. Monitoring 

•% ' 

Ensjey comments that "there is no possibility of annual site visits or 
program evaluations" with the current staffing shortages at ISL. ^ Also, 
there are standard forms for program budgdting and for reporting* which are 
no longer used by the systems or required by^I£L. They were. used when the 
CIS had a> full-time assistant and the reports were analyzed and answered.' 

Ensley also jjrges that the recommendation on budget requests (p. 22) be 
changed* to require that the forms be submitted to' ISL one month pribr to < 
the beginning of ISL' s budgeting cycle, September 30th. ; . . ■ 
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6. * Legislation / * 

Legislation concerning* the .program was not enacted, according td 
Ensley, because the ISL legal counsel did not feel it necessary ,' and 
because ILA's s-upport — which woul<kT>e essential — was not forthcoming, 

V 

B. Comments on Chapter 2, Section 2; The Role and Responsibilities 
of, the IDO cT ^ ^ 1 

1. Funding' 4 ^ 

Bigman writes that he is "somewhat disturbed by the notion of 'placing 
law libraries under IDOC budgeting. The law library is, manifestly, a 
rather delicate operation J.n a prison. I think that substantial autonomy 
from IDOC is crucial. This is ^n issue which often Arises with respect to 
medical services, as well. * The library staff must be responsible to the 
library system and the library users - not to the Warden r>r Director of 
IDOC. ... 1 don't deny the importance of security considerations. / But 
someone has to balance the seeurity-orientation of the prison administra- 
tion, and look out for the service needs. I think that this is- also an 
ifesue for IDOC assumption of photocopy costs. If I were a Warden, and had 
to pay fo*r photocopying for indigent litigants, I suspect that I would • 
insist that one of my staff - rathe^r than a civilian library employee. - 
make the determinations as to what would be photocopie'd. This would lead, 
I think, inevitably to guards reading" legal documents in suits against the 
institutions - or, at the very least, widespread perception among prisoners 
that this was happening. 11 

Rubin responds that the law libraries would stili be administered by 
the library systems and their personnel. .The funding, however, would -come 
from IDOC. As for the analogy of photocopying' and medical services, cor r " 
rectional personnel should not read legal documents to be photocopied just 
as "they Should not make medical determinations of ill' health pr well-being. 
The law library's autonomy jLs essential. It should— -and can — retain its 
-integrity while "being partially funded by IDOC. 

Ensley writes that it^should be unnecessary for IDOC to fund legal 
, library services:" *0f the 3 to 4 million dollars needed annually to ade- 
quately "fund this service $300,000 to $400,000 for legal Collection develop- 
ment and service is minimal. I do not* see this as a 'major expense or 
concern 1 except when appropriations are below adequate funding levels." 
While they are, however, Rubin continues to recommend that the DOC. fund the 
legal collections, photocopying, and supplies for legal documents. . 

Opinion is divided on the need-for an IDOC Law Library Advisor. Bigman 
views the recommended ^ew posi't55Jn fl as an important step forward. 11 Ensley 
feels tlta,t the expter^Iseis much needed'.but the position is not. "A law 
librarian on contract fjor consultation by IDOC and ISL would probably be 
adequate." Rubin and Puckett maintain their recommendation. 
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^Comment on Chapter 2, Section 3: The Role of the DMHDfr . - ^. 

. Ensley notes that the DMHDD submitted a proposed Joint Statement in 
August 1982. The agreement has not yet been discussed or signed. 

J 

D. Comment on Chapter 2, SectJjdn 5: The Joint Statement * 

Ubel disagrees wittf the recommendation that the ISL should set state- 
wide policies. He s,tates "I think that the Illinois St£te Library shbuld 
not set policies for x library 'system* services. System boards are charged 
^>y* law with this -responsibility . ISL should formulate n^ odel .policies in 
several areas for system consideration." * 

E. • Comment on Chapter 2/ Sections 6 and 7: Contracting and Budgets* . 

1. Costs 

Ensley stresses that the per capita cost of public libraries is not, 
comparable to the cost' of institutional library service. "The per capita 
for all library services available to a local community wpuld be closer as " 
a -comparison, but that still would not- account for the unusual* service 
needs occasioned* by , the closed security nature of the institutions." 

2 .«• Support from I LA and the Secretary of State r 

Ubel .feels strongly that "Secretary Edgar has publically been support- 
ive*of increased institutional funding. His FY 1984 budget, contains a '10% 
increase for institutional library service." 

-Ye£EnslGy reports that" the I^L Director had requested a minimum" of 
34% increase; Edgar agreed to only a 10^ increase because, ILA did not 
support increase'd funding for institutional libraries/ Rubin notes that 
the Il!A Legifclative/Library .Development Committee recently voted noj^ ' to 
request funding for library service' to persons in state institutions of 
* correction. It appears that better coiflmunication between the institutional 
services program £nd ILA is essential, as ILA's endorsement of budget in- 
creases is necessary to the program. * ' m * 

3. Funding formulas , 

Ensley states that "funding formulas prior to 1984 were devised follow 
ing the appropriations process and therefore were' distribution formula's. Th 
1984 formula was devised as a means of determining a minimal funding level 
rather than reacting to an 'already . inadequate appropriation." For the ,1984 
r<§|2&st, he did no*t begin w4-th any dollar amount -as in previous years.' 
Instead, he and the ISL Director agreed on factors to be considered. The v 
factors and resultant formula were then used to arrive at the $2-,606,619 
figure reque^tejL ' j 
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Comment on Chapter 3, Section 3; Resource Sharing Amon^ Institution 
• Libraries. 

■ , i 

Ensley suggests that "The taost plausible area for cooperative collection 
development and resource sharing would be prof essioifcaj materials for staff 
libraries, the ^problems encountered here would be less formidable than for 
such cooperation with the general libraries. Another area could be in legal 
collect ions. 11 ' : • 

t v 

G. Co mments on Chapter 4, Section 4: - Library' Staffing 

1 . Recrui^cieiit Retention 

Ubel disagrees with the recommendation to rotate prison and system 
membet librarians. "The rotation of prison librarians and system consultants 
is unrealistic, except for very special circumstances^ Librarians are not 
jacks-of-all-trades. One cannot be a prison librarian today and a technical 
services consultant tomorrow. Why not ask the University of Illinois to 
rotate its bassoon instructor, basketball coach and botany professor to re- 
lieve job tensions and provide a variety of work experience? 11 

His comment is evocative and thoughtful. Rubin agrees that prison li- 
brarians need special skills that may not be applicable to other library 
positions and vice versa. Md she is aware that rotation is a "radical 11 
recommendation. But the continuing and serious problems of recruitment and 
retention o,f prison librarians cry out for radical solutions. Perhaps the 
library system could try this approach as a test of its possibilities. 

2. Pay Equity & 

Ensley states that our report implies (on p. 71) that AFSCME is a more 
effective union than IFT. J This was not the intention. He clarifies t^ie 
situation: "Differences in pay are not related to which union state employ- 
ees belong to but how long they have been in collective bargaining. IDMHDD 
& IDOC employees were four years ahead of ISL employees in organizing. The 
IFT has negotiated larger increases for ISL each year than other bargaining 
units received, but the four year lag is not yet closed." 

V. • ' 

H. Comnteirfes on Chapter 7: - Law Libraries 

Bigman writes that he is pleased with the recommendation that there be 
a notary public in the law library. But he is concerned about the discus- , 
sion of a computerized legal reference service replacing a print law library. 
He states "I still find it hard to believe that librarians would ignore the 
value to library users of using books to conduct their own research, rather 
than groping towards $n understanding of what they want in a telephone con- 
versation with a computer operator. I , think that substitution of a computer 
service for an adequate law'library would also result in a wave of lawsuits 
against the computer operators, the library systems and IDOC each time a 
prisoner felt - rightly or wrongly - that the guidance given over the tele- 
phone was inadequate or incorrect." 
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Puckett respopds: "Legal refierence with a centralized terminal and 
telephone access was an option s I considered and' rejected . . . When I talk 
about use of computerized research, what is contemplated is a terminal in 
each library so that a researcher would design his/her own research. I r 
think a, few years down the road, that option will be finahcially comparable 
to a traditional library, and I don't want it ruled out altogether. " 

One piece of information from Bigman is tha.t Prison Law Reporter 
should not be included in>he list of legal^eriodicals (p. 176), .as it is 
no longer published. 
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